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PROSPECTUS 


Volume  XXXI  of  the  North  Carolina  Uai- 
versity  Magazine  will  contain: 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  President  Ven- 
able. 

Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished alumni. 

Papers  dealing1  with  the  history  of  our  State. 

An  article  showing  the  opportunities  for 
Southern  young'  men  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
by  a  successful  newspaper  man.  an  alumnus  of 
IT.  N.  C. 

"The  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau"  by  one 
who  has  seen  it. 

An  interesting-  paper  on  the  Philippines,  by  a 
University  boy  who  is  doing-  military  service  in 
the  islands. 

Stories  of  travel  in  the  Old  World. 

Contributions  from  alumni  who  are  pursuing 
studies  in  the  Northern  Universities. 

Criticism  of  the  modern  novel. 

Numerous  short  stories,  some  of  which  will  be 
illustrated. 

In  "College  E,ecord"  and  "Alumni  Notes",  the 
Magazine  hopes  to  give  facts  that  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  old  students. 

The  Magazine  would  keep  you  in  touch  with 
your  alma  mater.     Subscribe. 
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om  series,  vol.  mi.    no.  ■ — October,  I900.    New  series,  vol.  xvih. 

FRANCIS  PRESTON  VENABLE,  PH.D.— A  BRIEF  SKETCH. 

4  T  the  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  during-  Com- 
IX  mencement  of  last  year,  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form  a  duty  that  meant  much  for  the  future  history  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Alderman  had  been 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Tulane  University  of  New 
Orleans,  and  it  was  necessary  that  his  place  be  filled.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  the  matter  of  electing  a  president 
would  be  left  open  for  one  year,  but  the  trustees  decided 
that  the  man  for  the  place  was  at  hand,  and  unanimously 
elected  to  the  position  Dr.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  The  absolute  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice  must  be  left  to  some  future  writer,  who  can 
look  back  and  view  his  work  after  the  institution  has  been 
under  his  guiding  hand  for  some  length  of  time.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the}^  acted  wisely  and  that  the  broad  and  far- 
reaching  policies  inaugurated  by  the  former  president  will 
be  successfully  carried  out  under  the  administration  of  his 
successor,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  University  will  be  in 
the  right  direction  under  his  guidance. 

As  Dr.  Venable  has  been  at  work  on  a  subject  that  did 
not  bring  him  prominently  before  the  general  public  in 
North  Carolina,  a  word  as  to  his  life  history  and  personality 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this,  the  first  number  of  the 
University  Magazine.  He  was  born  near  Farmville, 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  on  Nov.  17th,  1856.  His 
father  was  the  late  Charles  Scott  Venable,  a  member  of 
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Gen.  R.  K.  Lee's  staff,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  for  a 
long  time  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Dr,  Venable's  early  training-  was  gained  in  the  High 
School  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  with  high  honor  in  1877.  During 
the  following  year  ('77-'78)  he  was  first  assistant  in  the 
University  High  School,  at  New  Orleans.  In  1879  he 
returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  completed 
a  year's  post-graduate  work  in  his  specialties,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mineralogy.  He  then  went  abroad 
and  completed  two  semesters  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
In  1880,  after  beginning  his  third  semester,  he  was  called 
to  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he 
returned  to  Germany  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  magna  cum  laudc,  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  He  attended  Hoffman's  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1889.  This  completed  his 
attendance  on  regular  University  work. 

His  spirit  for  research  showed  itself  when  he  first  began 
his  specialty,  and  results  were  published  during  his  graduate 
year  at  Virginia.  His  doctorate  dissertation  ("On  B-Hep- 
tane")  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fatty 'hydrocarbons. 
During  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  has  been  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  he  has  published  over  sixty  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge.  His  activity  in  this  direction  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  when  one  realizes  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  most  of  the  time  of  his  connection 
with  the  University.  There  was  practically  no  laboratory— 
the  old  basement  of  the  library  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose— when  he  came  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  chemical  depart- 
ment grew  under  his  direction  until  it  reached  its  present 
stage  of  high  development. 

His  success  and  ease  of  manner  in  the  lecture  room  are 
well  known  to  students  of  tlr's  University  for  the  past  two 
decades.     The  thorough  training  he  gave,  his  students  is 
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shown  by  the  positions  of  trust  now  held  by  his  graduates. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Venable  was  chemist  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  taking-  part  in  the  discussions  and 
frequently  giving  popular  lectures  over  the  State,  not  only 
stimulating  a  desire  for  better  sanitary  conditions,  but 
bringing  many  manufacturers  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  science  and  scientifically-trained  men  to  their 
business. 

In  addition  to  his  class-room  work,  Dr.  Venable  has 
written  some  valuable  books  on  his  specialty.  His  "Quali- 
tative Analysis"  has  gone  through  three  editions.  His 
"Short  History  of  Chemistry"  is  the  standard  text-book  on 
this  subject  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  his 
best  work  is  "The  History  of  the  Periodic  Law,"  which  is 
accepted  by  all  chemists  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  chemistry.  His  deep 
interest  in  that  natural  system  caused  him  to  publish  (in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  J.  L.  Howe)  "Inorganic  Chemistry 
According  to  the  Periodic  Law,"  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  previous  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and  an  unde- 
niable aid  in  chemical  pedagogics. 

When  we  consider  all  that  he  has  done  it  is  not  strange 
that  Dr.  Venable  has  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  South- 
ern chemists.  Therefore,  in  1895,  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  section  of  Chemistry  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  -Science.  Two  years  later  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  that  section,  and  his  address  on  "The 
Definition  of  the  Atom"  aroused  unusual  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. Almost  at  once  he  was  elected  a  member  at  large 
of  the  council  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  was 
twice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  and  is  now  a  fellow  of  the  London 
and  German  Chemical  Societies,  and  honorary  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Association.  While 
chemist  to  the  N.  C.  Geological  Survey,  he  prepared  the 
Bulletin  of  Mineral  Waters,  in  which  investigations  on  all 
the  important  mineral  springs  of  the  state  are  reported. 
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Notwithstanding-  Dr.  Venable's  busy  life,  he  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  faculty  in  work 
about  college,  serving-  on  numerous  committees  which  were 
time-  and  care-exacting.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  University  Press,  which  aids  quite  a  number  of  students 
to  pay  their  way  through  college.  He  established  and 
edited  the  University  Record,  and  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society.  He  has  been  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  same  since  its  inception  and  has 
edited  its  journal  successfully  through  sixteen  years. 

His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  student  body  has  always 
been  noteworthy.  He  and  Prof.  Gore,  in-lieu  of  a  gymna- 
sium instructor,  carried  the  students  through  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  He  raised  money  from  the  faculty  and  alumni 
and  built  the  fence  around  the  old  athletic  field.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Advisory 
Committee,  and  his  counsel  is  still  sought  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

His  interest  in  religious  matters  is  a  well  known  fact  to 
all  his  acquaintances.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Chapel  Hill,  and 
has  often  attended  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  and  Synod  as 
a  delegate  from  his  church.  He  is  also  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  school  in  his  church,  and  teaches  a  Bible  class 
of  young  men,  giving  them  valuable  lectures  every  week. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University 
has  always  found  a  warm  friend  and  ready  helper  in  Dr. 
Venable.  He  is  a  profound  student  of  the  Bible,  and  none 
of  his  scientific  work  has  ever  led  him  to  doubt  a  single  one 
of  the  great  truths  taught  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

Dr.  Venable's  home  life  has  been  especially  happy.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  in  this  Univer- 
sity, he  was  married  to  Miss  Saliie  Manning,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Manning,  A.B.,  LL.D.  She  has  proved  herself 
a  sympathetic  companion  and  a  most  valuable  helpmeet  in 
all  his  undertakings.  Four  children  have  been  born  from 
the  union — the  twin  boys  bearing  the  names  of  their  hon- 
ored grandfathers,  Charles  Scott  and  John  Manning.     The 
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children  find  in  their  father  a  friend  and  companion,  who 
enjoys  being-  with  them  and  is  interested  in  all  their  affairs, 
no  matter  how  trivial. 

Dr.  Venable  is  a  polished  scholar  and  a  cultured  gentle- 
man. He  has  a  brusque  but  kindly  disposition,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  willing-  ear  to  the  recital  of  the  trials  of  the 
unfortunate.  He  has  no  patience,  however,  with  the  stu- 
dent guilty  of  misconduct,  or  the  one  who  neglects  his 
duties,  and  he  will  mete  out  severe  punishment  to  such 
characters.  As  has  been  shown,  he  has  gained  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  and 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  University.  This  being 
so,  the  trustees  naturally  looked  to  him  to  take  charg-e  of 
the  University  upon  the  resignation  of  that  eminent  scholar 
and  successful  president — Dr.  Alderman. 


THE  PROFESSOR   APOLOGIZES. 

BY  J.    WARSHAW. 

PROF.  Tate  sat  biting-  his  lips  in  vexation.  He  had  been 
annexed,  during  the  first  half  of  the  hour,  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  number  of  the  men  in  English  25 
were  taking  advantage  of  every  little  noise  to  stamp,  or  to 
drum  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  And  that,  too,  when  a 
rather  technical  and  very  important  lecture  on  "style"  re- 
quired unusual  concentration.  Before  going  into  class  he 
had  determined  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  men  that 
what  he  should  say  on  the  "point  of  view"  he  would  hold 
as  vital  in  his  examination  of  their  themes.  So,  now,  shak- 
ing his  pencil  emphatically,  he  continued,  "What  I  desire  to 
have  you  remember  especially,  is  that  the  coherence  of  your 
piece  of  composition  depends  largely  on  your  keeping  the 
point  of  view  with  which  you  started.  Thus,  if  you  are 
going  to  act  as  the  omniscient  observer,  as  the  invisible 
essence  which  knows  what  every  character  in  the  story  or  es- 
say thinks  or  does,  will  think  or  will  do,  don't,  I  beg  of  you, 
forget  your  power  and  your  duty.  Be  consistent.  Or,  if 
you  let  the  hero  tell  the  tale,  don't  grant  him  the  sudden 
magic  of  proclaiming  what  some  one  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world  is  meditating  at  "an}*  given  moment.  Or,  even  if 
you  yourself  are  the  pivot  round  which  the  plot  swings, 
don't  feel  cocksure  that  you  can  analyze  with  hair- 
breadth precision,  the  thoughts  of  that  villain,  your  next- 
door  neighbor.     Psychology,  in  its  present  state,   does  not 

warrant  such  procedure The  man  who  is  leaving 

the  room  is  guilty  of  most  ungentlemanly  conduct 

That  man,  I  say,  cannot  be  a  gentleman." 

He  had  spoken,  he  knew,  calmly  and  forcibly.  He  would 
make  that  fellow  either  sit  or  go  out  with  tingling  ears; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  given  the  class  a  palpable 
hint. 
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He  continued,  "Take  care,  therefore,  not  to  overstep 
your  bounds  as  writer.  Limit  yourself  to  one  point  of  view. 
So  doing-,  the  dramatic  intensity  of  your  story  will  gain  of 
its  own  accord."  His  shot  at  the  man  going  out  had,  he 
saw,  struck.     He  watched  the  fellow  come  striding  down 

the  broad  steps.     "Going  to  his  seat,  I  suppose 

But,  no.     What  the  deuce's  in  the  fellow?     To  offer 

an  excuse?     O,  confound  it!     It's  that  Southerner, 

young  Livingstone.  I  excused  him."  _  Here  he  bent  his 
mind  to  his  lecture,  for  he  had  been  obliged  to  catch  the 
thread  of  his  talk  and  repeat.  On  hearing  Livingtone  step 
up  to  him,  he  turned  his  face  straight  toward  the  culprit. 
He  beheld  Livingstone's  arm  descend  quickly,  and  instantly 
felt  his  cheek  scalded.  Sounds  like  "shame!"  "shame!" 
came  as  from  a  distance.  He  seemed  to  hear  Livingtone 
say,  "You  know  me,  sir,"  and  singled  out  the  noise  of  his 
departing  footsteps  from  the  dull  hum  in  the  room.  Then 
he  nodded,  almost  mechanically,  and  watched  heads  group- 
ing together,  and  wondered,  a  little,  what  the  men  were 
saying. 

After  a  long  pause  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  time;  which  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  an 
interval  between  two  times,  he  gathered  up  his  books  and 
walked  toward  his  room.  Feeling  the  inquisitive  gaze  of 
men  in  the  yard,  he  held  his  h'ead  erect,  and  even  tipped 
his  hat  in  such  a  wa}^  that  his  burning  cheek  might  be  the 
plainer.  Once  in  his  study,  he  jerked  down  the  curtains, 
for  the  bright  sunlight  irritated  him.  He  wanted  dark- 
ness, but  was  unable  to  have  it  so  complete  as  to  blot  out  of 
the  mirror  in  the  corner,  the  alternate  red  and  white  blos- 
soming of  his  cheek.  Coolness,  however,  he  would  have. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  noted  with  satisfaction, 
that  his  forehead,  which  had  never,  as  he  liked  to  boast, 
been  hot,  was  now  cool.  He  would  reason;  by  reasoning 
only,  could  he  free  'himself  from  this  network  of  con- 
fusion. 

"Let's  se  how  it  was.     Here  am  I,  Tate,  and  Tate, 

Tate,   Tate,   confound  it,  can't  I  even  think?     Well,  then: 
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here  am  I;  the  class  there,  noisy;  up  jumps  a  man:  I  will 
have  order:  I  wish  to  sting-  him,  but  put  in  too  much  venom. 
He  comes  down  and  slaps  me.  God!  God!  God!  but  that 
was  an  awful  thing-  to  do!  I,  a  full  professor,  and  he  a  half- 
baked  sophomore! — and  yet,"  he  burst  out  aloud  in  quite  the 
spirit  of  Becky  Sharp  admiring  her  husband  as  he  ruins 
her,  "what  a  dramatic  moment!" 

His  ideas  dropped  into  a  jumble.  "What  would  his  fel- 
low-teachers expect  of  him?  What  could  he  do?  What 
should  he  do?  Apologize  or — what?  And  the  student 
body,  above  all,  what  would  it  think  of  him?"  He  raised 
his  wrinkled  forehead  at  the  tread  of  feet  on  the  threshold, 
and  strained  inwardly  to  keep  his  features  immovable  un- 
der the  sympathetic  gaze  of  of  his  favorite  co-professor,  the 
jolly,  thick-set,  Falstaff-like  Garrett. 

"Come,  old  man,"  and  he  felt  a  heavy,  though  gentle 
hand,  laid  on  his  back,  "don't  look  so  corpse-like.  Every- 
body is  for  you.  Marry,  and  'tis  dead  rot  for  you  to  take 
on  so.  Come,  sakes  alive,  speak  up."  The  weight  had 
been  taken  from  his  shoulders,  for  Garrett  had  evidently 
become  aware  of  the  pent-up  sobs;  and  Tate  caught  a  fin- 
al mutter  of  "there's  no  use  quarrelling  with  a  man  who 
can't  appreciate  it."  He  smiled  faintly  at  the  unconscious 
literary  beauty  of  the  remark,  and  kept  murmuring  it  over 
and  over. 

Then  he  reverted  to  his  interrupted  train  of  reasoning. 
Finding,  to  his  wonder,  that  he  could  not  visualize  the  scene 
with  satisf  actor}7  vividness,  since  it  seemed  too  far  away,  he 
hunted  for  similar  happenings  to  reinforce  his  mind. 
"Like  whom — like  whom  had  he  looked?"  He  had  a  dim 
perception  of  the  answer  to  his  question.  Somewhere  back 
in  his  brain  a  picture  was  developing:  and  when  poor,  shab- 
by Mell,  and  handsome  Steerforth  stood  out  complete,  he 
sank  back  with  the  shock.  "Poor  Mell,"  he  said  softly. 
Then  painfully,  and  fearfully,  for  he  remembered  that  he 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  risen  by  hard,  plebeian  work,  he 
asked  himself,  "How  many,  do  you  think,  thought  of  the 
parallel?" 
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But  in  a  trice,  he  leapt  to  self-preservation.  "What  to 
do — what  to  do?  Apologize, — I  must, — I  must  apol- 
ogize. Yet  how?  How?  O  Lord,  how?"  And  with  "how" 
ringing-  in  his  ears,  he  went  off  to  dinner,  having  half- 
heartedly decided  to  apologize  before  the  class  at  the  next 
meeting.     He  felt  dejected,  weak. 

The  little  squirrel  which  always  sat  expectantly  on  the 
grass-plot  in  front  of  Matthews  hopped  toward  him,  but  of 
a  sudden,  turned  and  scampered  up  a  large  chestnut  tree. 
This  flight  hurt  Prof.  Tate  keenly.  Were  even  his  dumb 
friends  spurning  him?  It  was  certainly,  he  argued  to  him- 
self, a  rare  thing  for  that  squirrel  to  run  from  him:  it  had 
never  done  so  before.  Then  he  became  angry  with  himself. 
"Don't  be  an  ass,  Tate,"  he  muttered,  button-holing  him- 
self, in  his  imagination,  and  looking  earnestly  into  his  own 
eyes.  "You've  probably  scared  the  creature  by  a  move- 
ment of  impatience,  or  some  such  act."  He  felt  comforted 
by  this  bit  of  reasoning.  And  as  he  walked  on,  he  uncon- 
sciously detached  himself  for  a  while,  from  his  trouble,  and 
took  in  the  late  autumn  beauty  of  the  yard.  The  light  of  the 
setting  sun  was  shivering  among  the  waving  trees,  and  sil- 
vering an  occasional  window.  The  gentle  thrumming  of  a 
banjo  in  Holworthy  set  him  back  to  his  own  student-days. 
Would  he  ever  be  so  happy  again?  He  had,  to  be  sure, 
been  a  hard  worker,  a  "grind"  at  that  time:  yet  he  had 
known  fresh  joys  and  eager  enthusiasm.  He  could  even 
now  hear  the  old,  long-drawn  "Har-vard,"  "Har-vard," 
with  its  indefinable  quality  of  mighty,  yearning  love. 
Those  days!  Those  days! ....  Then  he  pondered  on  his  pro- 
fessional labors.  He  had  ever  been  a  favorite  of  the  bovs: 
his  courses  drew  the  most.  He  remembered  how  that  am- 
phitheatre of  faces  had,  whether  consciously  or  not,  he 
could  not  tell,  changed  with  his  tone,  from  serious  to  mer- 
ry, from  good-natured  to  cynical.  The  recollection  of  the 
shouts  of  laughter  at  his  description  of  Swinburne  as  a  "god, 
a  sun-god,  but  verily,  a  young  god"  made  him  smile. 

He  stopped,  irresolute,  before  the  walk  that  lay  between 
the  statue  of  John  Harvard  and  Memorial.     He  had,  while 
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thinking-,  taken  his  customary  route.  Why  he  had  stopped, 
he  did  not  try  to  explain.  He 'simply  turned  and  went 
through  the  echoing,  nagged  hall  of  Memorial,  feeling,  as 
he  threaded  his  way -among  the  students,  like  a  released  con- 
vict, who  obstinately  goes  where  his  former  friends  are 
thickest.  The  boys  moved  back,  when  he  came  by,  as  at 
the  approach  of  a  leper.  He  observed  that  many  of  them 
were    grouped    about  an  announcement  of  a  mass-meeting. 

At  dinner,  he  began  by  appearing  cheerful;  but  soon  be- 
thinking himself  that  only  ordinary  people  try  to  deceive 
by  acting  the  opposite  of  their  real  mood,  he  became  quiet 
and  thoughtful,  as  he  usually  was.  By  this  fox-like  dou- 
bling, he  reflected,  he  would  not  betray  his  anguish  to  the 
five  at  the  table;  for  these  knew  but  little  of  the  doings  of 
the  students. 

On  his  return  through  the  yard,  he  noticed  many  groups 
around  the  cards  announcing  the  mass-meeting.  He  ran 
over,  in  his  mind,  the  probable  subject  of  the  gathering. 
It  could  not  be  a  send-off  to  the  foot-ball  team;  for  that  had 
been  given.  It  could  not  be  merely  a  class-affair,  since 
everybody  was  called  out.  Then,  like  a  shock,  a  suspicion 
thrilled  him.     Could  it  be  ....  ?     Could  it  be  ....  ? 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Fogg  Museum.  The  hall  was  blue  with 
smoke;  and  some  of  the  boys  took  their  pipes  from  their 
mouths  and  looked  askanc'e  at  him.  He,  however,  sat 
down  in  the  back  row,  and  listened.  The  chairman  sol- 
emnly called  the  meeting  to  order.  Prof.  Tate  wondered 
at  the  deep  silence  of  the  audience.  Notwithstanding  the 
busy  working  of  his  brain  and  the  queer  thumping  of  his 
heart,  he  caught,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  He  heard  an  indignant  exposition  of  how 
Livingstone  had  insulted  him;  he  heard  Livingstone,  who, 
as  he  now  observed,  was  present,  called  up  either  to  apolo- 
gize publicly,  or  to  submit  to  ostracism.  He  was  still  lis- 
tening keenly,  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  himself  stepped 
on  the  platform,    calmly,    without  emotion.     And  though 
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the  forms  before  him  seemed  to  be  melting  together,  and 
he,  to  be  addressing  a  thick  fog,  as  on  his  very  first  lecture, 
he  said,  readily  parroting  what  he  had  memorized  while 
sitting,  "Gentlemen,  please  listen.  This  afternoon,  in 
English  25,  I  insulted  a  member  of  my  class.  Yes,  insult- 
ed him  with  no  provocation  whatsoever.  Mr.  Livingstone 
had  obtained  permission  from  me  to  leave  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half-hour,  and  I,  vexed  with  the  rest  of  the 
class,  addressed  to  him,  as  he  was  going  out,  words  such 
as  no  gentleman  should  address  to  another  gentleman. 
For  that  insult  I  sincerely  beg  his  forgiveness." 


THE  SUPREME  COURT    OF    THE  UNITED   STATES;  ITS 
ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER. 

BY  W.  H.  SWIFT. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the "  United  States  has  been 
thought  by  many  able  writers,  especially  Europeans, 
to  be  an  out-and-out  original  invention.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  whether  this  court  was  different  from 
other  judicial  tribunals  of  that  time.  But,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  an  institution  created  first-handed  in  the 
brains  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution,  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  Any  institution  that  has  lived  as  long-  as  our 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  met  with  as  little  opposition  as  it, 
must  have  had  the  way  prepared  for  it  by  a  kindred,  if  not 
a  similar,  institution. 

The  first  step  to  our  Supreme  Court  we  will  find  in  the 
general  idea  of  justice  prevalent  among  the  English  peo- 
ple. A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  new  States  were 
English,  and  had  come  by  right  of  inheritance  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  adjustment  of  the  balances  of  justice  ought  to 
be  a  specified  function  of  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  but  a  logical 
result  of  a  development  of  the  idea  of  courts,  which  had  been 
going  on  in  England  for  centuries.  In  England,  it  took 
hundreds  of  years  to  get  the  dispensing  of  justice  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  few  interested  in  any  particular  case,  and 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  King's  Government.  But  it  came, 
and  the  extension  of  that  idea  must  necessarily  lead  to 
something  like  our  court. 

Looked  at,  then,  in  this  light,  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  flowering  out  of  a 
plant  which  had  been  growing  for  centuries.  Why  this 
plant  should  come  to  its  fullness  in  America  instead  of  in 
England,  will  be  seen  when  we  examine  into  the  condi- 
tions and  necessities  of  the  times. 
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I  have  said  that  the  English  idea  of  justice  was  the 
foundation  of  our  court.  It  was  but  the  foundation.  The 
English  did  not  know  then,  they  do  not  know  now,  any- 
thing- of  the  higher  duties  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning  things  in  Governments; 
one,  by  seeing  an  institution  at  work  among  a  people;  an- 
other, by  seeing  an  urgent  demand  for  an  institution. 
The  first  Government  set  up  by  the  States — the  Confedera- 
tion— taught  the  Americans  lessons  which  they  remem- 
bered when  they  came  to  make  a  new  form  of  Government. 
The  failure  of  the  Confederation  was  due  to  the  weakness 
of  the  National  Government  as  compared  with  the  States. 
The  lack  of  a  judiciary  was  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  Confederation.  So,  we  would  expect  some 
sort  of  a  national  judiciary  to  be  established. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Washington's  "Court  of  Appeals 
for  Captures"  was  the  father  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
seems  to  be  wrong  from  the  fact  that  this  was  a  court  for 
a  special  purpose.  It  was  what  we  call  a  Board  or  Com- 
mission. It  had  very  few  if,  indeed,  any  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  English  instinct  for  judicial  in- 
stitutions, and  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Confederation  that 
all  this  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 

Now  we  come  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  study  of  this  question  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
almost  perfect  agreement  of  plans  for  the  judiciary  pre- 
pared by  Randolph,  Pinckney,  Patterson,  and  Hamilton. 
There  was  not  nearly  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  con- 
vention on  the  judiciary  as  on  other  matters.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  is,  first,  that  all  felt  there  must  be  a 
court;  and  second  that  this  court  was  fitted  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  government  already  determined. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  The  common  enemy 
being   gone,   the  States  were   falling  apart  by  their  own 
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weight.  The  States  were  to  be  shorn  of  some  of  their 
power,  and  that  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  very  evident  that,  if  the  States  were  to 
be  no  longer  sovereign,  but  members  of  a  Federal  Union, 
that  Union  must  have,  in  some  way,  power  to  control  state 
action.  It  was  argued  in  the  convention  that  State  laws 
should  be  left  to  be  negatived,  if  necessary,  by  the  Nation- 
al legislature.  The  view  of  Morris,  however,  prevailed, 
that  this  should  be  left  to  the  Court.  So  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  last  resort  for  State  Constitutional  questions, 
subject,  of  course,  to  certain  well-defined  restrictions. 

The  States  were  members  of  a  Union,  not  all  forged  into 
one  big  State.  To  each  State  was  left  a  separate  corpo- 
rate existence,  and  the  power  to  act  in  that  corporate  exis- 
tence. These  States,  touching  each  other  and  inhabited 
by  the  same  commercial  race,  must  of  necessity  have  many 
questions  of  dispute.  It  would  have  been  an  unbearable 
procedure  and  well-nigh  endless  to  have  left  it  to  the 
States  to  adjust  their  disputes  as  do  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States.  Besides,  this  would  have  been  giving  a 
greater  emphasis  to  state  sovereignty  than  the  followers  of 
Hamilton,  at  least,  desired.  The  Supreme  Court,  was 
made  the  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  Inter-State  trou- 
bles. 

Our  fathers  recognized  the  racial  tendencies  and  instincts 
of  the  Englishman.  He  was  to  be  a  trader  in  his  new 
home,  to  sail  upon  the  seas,  to  deal  with  foreigners. 
State  limits  do  not  extend  upon  the  high  seas.  Whatso- 
ever is  not  national  domain  upon  the  high  seas  is  inter- 
national domain.  State  courts  could  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  high  seas.  That  would  be  giving  the  States  power 
beyond  their  limits.  Such  matters  concern  the  whole  na- 
tion. Then  the  only  proper  court  to  deal  with  them 
would  be  the  United  States  Courts. 

Our  Foreign  Relations  is  indisputably  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  the  whole  nation.  If  an  injury  be  done  to  the 
citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  it  is  not  the  state  wherein  the 
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injury  was  done,  but  the  nation,  which  is  responsible. 
Again,  it  is  the  nation,  not  the  State,  which  protects  the 
life  and  property  of  an  American  citizen  in  a  foreign  land. 
No  state  is  allowed  to  make  any  treaty  or  enter  into  any 
relations  with  other  nations.  These  things  being  true,  the 
inquiry  into  any  cases  arising  from  foreign  relations,  am- 
bassadors or  otherwise,  could  not  be  left  to  State  Courts. 
Foreigners,  nationally,  know  no  State.  They  must  deal 
directly  with  the  United  States,  and  consequently  such 
cases  belong  to  United  States  Courts. 

Human  nature  is  such  that  local  state  interest  often 
plays  no  little  part  even  in  the  courts.  We  must  concede 
that  there  are  times,  when  a  New  York  Rail  Road  Company 
would  hardty  get  justice  in  North  Carolina.  Where,  then, 
shall  they  go?  Clearly  not  to  New  York;  for  the  same 
thing  may  happen  there  with  sides  reversed.  A  court 
must  be  sought  which  knows  no  State,  but  sees  each  man 
as  an  equal  citizen,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  reason,  which  would  send  such  cases  as  men- 
tioned above,  would  also  send  cases  of  Land  Grants  of  dif- 
ferent States  into  the  National  Courts.  State  courts  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by  desire  to  uphold  the  grants 
of  that  particular  State. 

The  excellence  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  come  from 
the  functions  which  I  have  named,  although  they  are  im- 
portant and  could  not  easily  have  been  arranged  other- 
wise. The  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Court  arises;  first, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  that  toward  which  Eng- 
lish judicial  development  was  tending — one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  departments  of  Government.  The  doc- 
trine of  Montesquiene  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  had  great 
weight.  Learning  and  common  sense  told  them  that  a 
union  of  these  three  into  one  meant  a  despotism.  The  on- 
ly way  to  preserve  their  liberties — it  seems  to  me  that  they 
were  making  a  Constitution  to  guard  rather  than  to  give 
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liberty — was  to  make  these  departments  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. 

This  accounts  for  the  departure  from  the  American  idea 
of  direct  election  and  short  term  of  office,  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
They  are  removable  for  nothing-  except  bad  conduct,  neith- 
er can  they  be  influenced  through  their  salaries.  Their 
salaries  shall  not  be  diminished.  In  no  part  of  their  work 
did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  show  more  wisdom  than 
when  they  gave  the  judges  continuous  term  of  office  with 
salaries  that  may  not  be  diminished.  This  raised  the 
court  above  party  politics.  It  took  away  from  the  judges 
any  temptation  to  pander  either  to  the  legislature  or  execu- 
tive for  second  terms  or  continuation  of  salary. 

If  it  was  the  intention  to  make  the  judiciary  equal  with 
the  legislative  and  executive— and  it  certainly  was — one 
point  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  justices  at 
will.  There  is  here  a  possibility  of  making  the  court 
serve  a  political  end,  as  was  perhaps  done  in  the  Legal 
Tender  Cases.  Fortunately,  this  has  been  done  but  once, 
if  at  all,  and  the  American  people  would  not  sanction  such 
a  move  now.  Leaving  out  this  one  point,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  equal  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  equality  springs  directly  from  the  interpreting 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  may  pronounce  any  law 
passed  by  Congress,  and  brought  to  its  notice  by  actual 
case,  unconstitutional.  It  is  this  feature  of  our  court 
which  made  Sir  Henry  Maine  call  it  "a  unique  creation  of 
the  Constitution."  We  search  in  vain  for  a  European  pro- 
totype. There  is  none  like  it  in  Europe  to-day.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  ancient  times  was  the  Archons  of 
Sparta,  and  they  were  but  Kings'  guardians. 

Legal  customs  and  legal  doctrines  form  slowly.  This 
doctrine  was  comparatively  new  and  apparently  revolution- 
ary against  a  free  legislature.  We  remember  that  an  all- 
powerful  legislature  had  been  evolved  in  England.     Only 
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a  few  of  the  States  had  given  weight  to  this  new  doctrine. 
Then,  we  must  look  for  a  deeper  reason  for  giving-  it  a 
place  in  the  new  government.  That  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  a  Written  Constitution. 

A  written  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  high  law  which  has  been  made  by  all  the  people  in 
convention.  Law  made  by  the  Legislature  is  secondary. 
Representatives  are  delegated  with  power  to  make  laws  un- 
der this  primary  law.  No  power  is  given  them  to  make 
laws  contrary  to  the  fundamental  constitution.  There 
must  be  some  one  to  act  as  judge — to  determine  what  is 
constitutional.  This  could  not  be  left  to  Congress.  To  a 
man  all  his  acts  are  legal  and  right.  To  have  left  this 
matter  to  Congress  would  have  reduced  the  written  Consti- 
tution to  a  dead  letter,  and  would  have  given  us  an  all- 
powerful  English  legislature.  To  have  given  this  power 
to  the  executive  would  have  placed  the  legislature  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  It  would  also  have  given  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  which  is  ever  to  be  dreaded — 
an  executive  with  judicial  powers.  George  III  had  taught 
our  fathers  thet  the  power  of  the  executive  ought  to  be 
checked. 

Therefore,  a  separate  department  must  be  had  for  this. 
That  separate  department  is  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus 
we  have  two  things  uniting  to  render  the  judiciary  equal 
with  the  other  departments;  first,  there  is  the  independence 
of  the  justices;  and  second,  the  interpreting  power  of  the 
court.  It  has  the  right  to  check  any  act  of  the  legislature, 
provided  that  act  be  brought  into  question  by  actual  case, 
and  on  examination,  prove  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Besides,  this  court  serves  as  a  balance,  a  governor.  It  is 
always  ready  to  hold  cither  the  legislature  or  the  executive 
from  encroaching  upon  the  other.  Above  all,  it  stands  be- 
tween the  people  and  any  perversion  of  the  citizen's  rights. 
Milligan's  case  is  a  well  known  example  of  this. 

The  exact  standing  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  un- 
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derstood.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  form 
a  government  of  the  people.  To  have  given  the  Supreme 
Court  active  power  over  the  legislative  and  executive 
would  have  defeated  this  intention.  So  this  court  is  en- 
dowed with  no  extra-judicial  powers.  Not  only  has  this 
court  no  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, but  custom,  strong  as  law,  decrees  that  no  previous 
opinions  shall  be  given  by  the  court.  Its  duty,  its  only 
duty,  is  to  decide  cases,  and  to  measure  law  by  a  standard 
furnished  it  by  a  sovereign  people. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  distance,  it  seems  that  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  one  least 
thcught  of  at  the  time.  1  refer  to  constitutional  develop- 
ment. The  founders  of  the  Republic  perhaps  thought 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  Constitution  was  such  that  it 
would  need  very  little  explanation. 

But  progress  brought  new  demands.  Any  system  of 
government  must  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the 
people  living  under  it,  or  else  it  will  be  thrown  off  as  a 
dead  shell.  Here  was  the  g-reat  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Its  function  was  to  develop  the  Constitution  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  country. 

A  man  was  found  for  the  occasion.  We  owe  much  of 
the  perfection  of  our  system  to  Marshall.  He  it  was  who 
could  see  and  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  instrument  of 
government,  and  he  it  was  who  set  a  standard  of  judicial 
thought  hig-h  above  the  political  turmoil . 

As  result  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  established, 
and  of  the  high  character  of  its  justices,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  Government  more  secure,  more  sacred  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  than  the  Supreme  Court. 


CONCERNING  A  BOY  AND  A  GIRL. 

BY  LAMAR  RANKIN. 

A  BOY  and  a  girl  sat  on  the  side  porch  of  the  hotel,  facing 
the  night. 
He  was  bent  forward,  sitting  in  the  front  of  his  chair, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  thighs.  His  head,  thrown  back,  was 
on  a  horizontal;  his  eyebrows  were  elevated;  his  gaze  on 
the  dark.  It  was  clear  from  the  way  in  which  he  shifted 
his  cigar  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  without 
using  his  hands  or  blinking  at  the  smoke,  that  he  was  in  a 
supreme  situation.  His  air  was  preoccupied;  he  was  evi- 
dently preparing  to  utter  grand  sentiments. 

She  was  sitting  straight  in  her  chair,  close  to  the  rail, 
which  she  tapped  nervously  with  her  fan  at  times.  Her 
head  was  turned  slightly  away  to  get  as  full  a  view  as  pos- 
sible of  the  sweeping  lines  of  her  candy  colored  dress. 
Nevertheless,  she  wore  an  undeniable  air  of  expectancy. 
Tonight  was  the  last  of  her  stay. 

Near  the  corner  of  the  porch  a  party  of  elderly  g-entlemen 
were  preparing  to  play  whist,  with  much  scraping  of  chairs. 
A  smoking  lamp,  set  on  a  flower-pot  stand,  afforded  a 
yellow,  uncertain  light. 

The  repose  of  decision  settled  on  the  features  of  the  boy. 
His  eyebrows  resumed  their  normal  position;  his  lips  shrunk 
from  contact  with  the  cigar.  He  leaned  forward,  his  gaze 
still  fixed  on  the  dark. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  commenced  slowly,  removing  his 
cigar,  "If  I  were  a  girl  I  would  rather  be  strangled  nearly 
to  death — with  just  enough  life  left  to  be  kissed  back  to 
life — than  to  live  in  personal  comfort  and  do  without  the 
kisses.  Not  that  it's  at  all  necessary  to  undergo  the 
strangling  part.  It  isn't.  But  I'm  putting  an  extreme 
case,  you  know.  If  I  were  a  girl,  I'd  want  to  be  loved 
fiercely.  If  sacrifice  of  money,  and  all  that,  were  necessary, 
I'd  accept  it.     I'd  rather  live  in  a  hut — " 
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"So  would  I,"  interrupted  the  girl,  eagerly,  "and  I 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  sacrifice  of  money  and  position  is 
necessary.  Rich  men  don't  seem  to  have  the  capacity  for 
loving  'fiercely,'  as  you  put  it.  Two  fortune-tellers  have 
told  me  that  I  am  going  to  marry  poor,  and  I  believe  them. 
I  am  sure  I'll  never  find  a  rich  man  to  suit  me.  I'd  be 
afraid  to  marry  anj^  of  them.  They  seem  to  think  that 
riches  are  all-sufficient.  No!  "  giving  her  final  decision  in 
a  positive  voice,  though  low,  "I  am  sure  I  shall  not  marry 
a  rich  man." 

The  dealer  shuffled  the  cards  skillfully,  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  careless. 

"Shall  it  be  hearts?" 

"Heart's  my  unlucky  suit,  Let's  cut  for  it."  There  was 
an  apologetic  ring  in  the  player's  voice. 

"Hearts  it  is,"  announced  the  dealer. 

"After  all,"  added  the  player  who  had  demurred. 

The  boy  turned  suddenly  and  regarded  the  girl.  He  had 
been  in  earnest  himself;  yet  he  smiled  at  her  earnestness. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  he  began  jocosely,  "I  will  add 
the  weight  of  my  opinion  to  that  of  your  soothsayers.  I 
predict,"  still  smiling-,  but  averting-  his  eyes  to  the  ashes  of 
his  cigar,  "I  predict  that  next  year  at  this  time,  on  this  clay 
of  the  month,  at  this  particular  hour,  this  particular  minute, 
you  will  be  living  in  a  hut,  being-  strangled  nearly  to  death 
and  kissed  back  to  life  by  your — " 

"Next  year,"  she  broke  in,  "at  this  time,  this  month,  this 
hour,  this  minute,  I  shall  be  here  at  this  hotel,  sitting-  at 
this  particular  place  on  the  porch,  and  maybe — "  glancing 
fervidly  at  his  profile,  "talking  to  a  particular — what's  the 
matter?" 

He  had  taken  a  long  breath  and  had  a  dizzy  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"It's  nothing — my  heart— been  smoking  too  much  lately," 
he  replied,  somewhat  shortly. 

"Why  don't  you  stop  it?"  she  asked  with  an  air  of  con- 
cern.    "You  know  it  hurts  you." 
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"Yes,"  he  responded,  musingly,  turning-  toward  the  dark. 
"I  know  it  hurts  me." 

******* 

A  year  has  passed.  The  boy  sits  alone  on  the  porch 
where  he  sat  last  year  with  the  girl. 

Near  the  corner  where  the  elderly  gentlemen  played 
whist,  a  party  of  gay  young  people  are  engaged  in  euchre. 
The  girls  laugh  shrilly.  The  flickering  yellow  light  has 
given  place  to  a  shimmering  blue  brilliance  emitted  from  a 
radiant  electric  lamp,  which  fumed  fitfully  and  sputtered. 

The  boy  spat  reflectively  between  the  balusters  and,  set- 
tling back  in  his  chair,  stared  at  the  edge  of  the  roof.  He 
was  thinking  of  that  other  night,  one  year  gone.  He  won- 
dered if  she,  wherever  she  was,  remembered  her  agreement 
to  be  with  him.  Dismissing  this  as  unsatisfactory,  he  tried 
to  conjecture  wnether  she  had  stuck  to  her  decision  and  had 
married  a  fiercely-loving,  poor  man,  or  had  changed  and 
married  a  rich,  indifferent  man,  or  neither.  Discarding  the 
latter  alternative  as  out  of  the  question,  he  pondered  with 
half-shut  eyelids. 

The  fact  that  he  was  alone  presented  itself  as  an  instance 
of  the  inconstancy  of  girls.  Certainly  girls  are  inconstant, 
fickle.  That  much  was  established.  They  say  all  girls 
are  alike.     Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

He  saw  her  a  bride — a  bride  of  a  rich  man— merely  a 
bride. 

He  saw  a  train  of  cars  roaring  through  dark,  smoky  cuts 
and  rushing  along  cool  moonlit  mountain  sides;  a  long 
jpauel  of  fitting  yellow  light  on  each  side  of  the  Pullman; 
the  train  on  which  the  girl  was  being  borne  with  the  rich 
man;  the  panel  of  hurrying  yellow,  against  which  the 
shadow  of  her  head  and  of  his  were  being  brought  out  to 
relief  as  one. 

In  the  midst  of  these  serious  fancies,  these  serious  reflec- 
tions as  to  her  estate,  a  light  consideration  presented  itself. 
His  lips  reluctantly  curled  and  his  eyes  wrinkled  at  the  cor- 
ners. He  communed  jubilantly  for  an  instant  with  the  rail 
of  the  balustrade. 
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The  picture  thrust  itself  upon  him  of  her  as  she  leaned 
forward  in  her  seat  ostensibly  to  feel  with  her  hand  if  she 
were  hitched  up  behind.  With  a  slight  distortion  of  the 
proportions  of  the  Pullman  car  window,  to  ease  his  con- 
science, he  saw  her  gazing-,  half  dreamily,  into  the  panel 
mirror.  With  her  disengaged  hand  she  smoothed  back  a 
wisp  of  hair  that  drooped  vertically. 

He  felt  that  the  incident  was  irrelevant,  but  he  appreci- 
ated the  soundness  of  his  own  imagination. 

However,  he  felt  a  vag-ue  uneasiness.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  confronted  him  with  an  aggrieved  counten- 
ance. He  had  no  right  to  judge  her  so  harshly.  He  could 
hear  her  voice  strenuous  with  grievance,  yet  tearfully 
tender. 

Maybe,  after  all,  she  was  an  exception;  he  might  be 
doing  her  an  injustice.  Possibly  she  had  cast  her  lot  with 
a  poor  man. 

He  pictured  a  scene  in  a  quiet  suburb  or  rural  district, 
place  indefinite:  a  square  sitting  room,  with  new  but  cheap 
and  glistening  furniture,  and  white  curtains;  a  fire  playing- 
merrily  in  a  tiled  place.  In  the  shadows  a  man  and  a  girl 
engrossed  each  other,  He  peered.  It  was  the  figure  of 
her. 

He  repeated  the  word  "probably"  to  himself  twice,  as  if 
to  reassure  something  within  him.  He  was  sure  that  he 
was  right. 

Ultimately  he  rocked  forward  and  tossed  a  fringed  stump 
from  him.  A  blare  of  sound,  such  as  comes  through  a  sud- 
denly opened  door  oh  a  railway  train  in  a  flitting  cut,  smote 
his  ears. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  the  game  at  the  table  of  young  peo- 
ple. The  main  fact  was  that  the  superior  cards  were  held 
by  two  players  on  opposite  sides.  The  players  clustered  in 
postures  of  hope.  So  intent  were  the  two  that  for  them  the 
others  might  not  have  been. 
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Suddenly  one  of  them  relaxed  and  raised  his  triumphant 
voice  above  the  jumble  of  excited  cries: 

"The  Knave  of  Diamonds  takes  the  trick.  You're 
euchered." 

The  words  came  to  the  boy  clear. 

"I  was  wrong-,"  he  said  slowly,  to  himself. 


DEATH. 

I. 

Cold  in  death,  in  waxen  death, 

A  man  of  strength,  of  strength  bereft, 

With  graven  face,  with  body  left 

Motionless,  without  a  breath, 

Lies  upon  his  ebon  bed. 

II. 

Linen  binds  his  pallid  head, 
And  linen  props  his  chiselled  chin; 
The  white  light  falls  upon  his  shroud, 
Thickly  now  the  sunbeams  crowd 
On  his  features,  wan  and  thin. 

III. 

Once,  the  red  blood  used  to  force 

Its  pulsing  currents  through  this  frame, 

And  these  limbs  moved,  and  bright  these  same 

Failing  eyes  once  flashed.     This  corse 

Breathed  and  lived;  and  in  it  died 

IV. 

Painfully  a  matron's  pride. 
For  she  was  young  in  her  son's  youth, 
And  with  him  were  her  happy  days. 
Sadly  now  she  knelt.     The  rays 
Tinged  her  cheek  a  hue  uncouth. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SOUL;  OR 
THE  PROSE-POEM  OF  SARTOR. 

BY  THOS.    HUME,   JR. 

IN  this  paper  we  intend,  in  a  small  way  of  course,  to  dis- 
cuss Carlyle's  great  book,  the  much-lauded  and  much-a- 
bused "Sartor  Resartus,"  as  to  its  most  important  litera- 
ry merits  and  defects,  and  to  its  reflection  of  Carlyle  the 
man,  his  life  and  his  opinions. 

Carlyle  was  a  man  of  finest  sensibilities  and  highest  am- 
bitions, but  the  non-realization  of  his  aims  in  his  early  life 
almost  blinded  him  to  his  later  success. 

As  was  the  case  with  his  poor  Teufelsdrockh,  hisunhap- 
piness  came  not  from  without,  but  from  within.  The  In- 
finite in  him  was  craving  for  satiety,  for  satiety  which  it 
could  not  gain.  He  became  a  pessimist,  all  life  was  to  him 
an  enigma,  an  unsolvable  problem. 

He  had  "gloomy  views  of  man  and  his  destiny;"  "a 
stern  gospel  of  truth,"  was  what  he  continually  preached. 

But  pessimistic  and  gloomy  as  Carlyle  was,  he  had  an  al- 
most boundless  love  for  his  fellow  workers  in  the  world;  for 
idlers,  for  "society"  people,  for  those  "whose  business  con- 
sists in  owning  land,"  he  had  a  yet  more  boundless  con- 
tempt. 

"Produce,  produce,"  is  his  oft-repeated  cry.  He  says: 
"Two  men  I  reverence  and  none  other,  one  the  artisan  and 
laborer,  the  other,  the  thinker,"  he  himself  was  of  the  lat- 
ter class,  but  he  reverenced  truly  the  earth-besoiled  toiler. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Sartor  Resartus  lies  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Carlyle's  life.  For  despite  the  author's  asser- 
tion that  his  book  is  but  a  commentary  on  a  philosophical, 
semi-autobiographical  treatise  on  "The  Origin  and  Influ- 
ence of  Clothes"  by  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  Professor  of 
Things  in  General  at  Weissnichtwo,  he  has  in  reality  given 
us  a  mystical,  allegorical  account  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  himself  disguised  in  the  quaint  old  German  figure. 
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The  title  is  the  clothing-  only  of  his  story,  an  outer  gar- 
ment of  tangible  dress,  put  on,  as  it  were,  to  make  respect- 
able the  naked,  intangible  form  within. 

Compare  the  events  of  Carlyle's  life  with  those  of  Teu- 
felsdrockh  outlined,  and  at  times  vividly  painted  in  the  Sar- 
tor. 

Carlyle  was  reared  in  an  humble  home,  he  was  trained 
by  a  pious  mother,  he  was  bullied  at  school,  he  went,  with 
much  scraping  and  economy,  to  a  University  where  he  was 
badly  taught,  he  had  but  one  true  friend,  he  studies  law 
but  gives  it  up,  he  subsists  for  a  time  by  making  transla- ' 
tions  from  foreign  authors,  he  has  an  unhappy  love-affair, 
he  sinks  into  skepticism  and  rises  again  to  faith.  All  this 
we  find  in  our  Professor's  bags.  Yet  more  minute  corre- 
spondences might  be  traced,  if  there  were  time,  but  it  sure- 
ly seems  that  these  are  enough  to  prove  the  autobiographi- 
cal character  of  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes. 

All  the  best  of  what  Carlyle  felt  and  thought  during-  the 
first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  is  comprised  in  this  volume, 
but  the  third  book  is  especially  rich  in  thought.  The  first 
book  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  treatise  on  clothes,  pic- 
tures the  solitary,  silent  German,  and  leads  up  to  the  sec- 
ond book,  which  contains  Teuf elsdrockh's  (and  Carlyle's)  bi- 
ography, with  the  love-idyl  and  the  spiritual  struggle  be- 
tween Faith  and  Doubt,  and  .the  third  book  consists  of 
grand  thoughts,  and  mighty,  if  not  feasible  plans  for  hu- 
man welfare  and  betterment. 

The  passage  from  the  Everlasting  No,  to  the  Everlasting 
Yea,  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  In  this  we  see  that 
fierce  conflict  between  Faith  and  Doubt  which  must  take 
place  in  the  development  of  a  strenuous  soul  like  Carlyle. 

To  state  it  in  a  few  words:  He  goes  to  the  university, 
imbued  with  "the  simple  version  of  the  Christian  faith" 
taught  him  by  his  peasant  mother,  though  somewhat  em- 
bittered by  his  unhappy  school  days  at  Amon,  or  "Strike 
Behind,"  (Hinterschlag) ;  there  he  is  half-nourished,  lone- 
ly and  unsocial,  and,  looking  to  his  teachers  for  help  and 
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guidance,  finds  none.  He  falls  into  doubt;  the  happy  cer- 
tainties of  his  childhood  are  certainties  no  longer.  Prom 
this  mood  he  is  uplifted  for  a  time,  by  his  love  for  the 
"Rose -Goddess"  the  "Earth-angel,"  the  "Blumine"  of  Teu- 
felsdrockk,  but  unhappy  in  this  too,  (Carlyle,  though  he 
married  a  lovely  woman,  had  by  no  means  a  perfect  or  hap- 
py wedded  life),  he  is  thrown  back  into  a  worse  state  than 
he  was  before.  A  horror  of  great  darkness  falls  upon  him: 
he  is  plunged  into  the  Everlasting  Nay.  The  devil  of  ne- 
gation seizes  him;  there  is  no  God,  no  hope,  no  help  any- 
where. 

"Thus,"  says  he, "had  the  Everlasting  No  pealed  author- 
itatively through  all  the  recesses  of  my  being,  of  my  Me  ; 
then  it  was  that  my  whole  Me  stood  up  in  native  God-cre- 
ated majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  Protest.  The 
Everlasting  No  had  said  "Behold,  thou  art  fatherless,  out- 
cast, and  the  whole  Universe  is  mine"  (the  Devil's),  to 
which  my  whole  Me  now  made  answer:  "I  am  not  thine, 
but  free,  and  forever  hate  thee."  And  now  he  can  at  least 
look  away  from  his  own  sorrows  over  the  "many-colored 
world."  ~ 

For  a  time  he  sees  only  what  seems  to  be  the  nothingness 
of  life,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  race.  "This  is  the 
centre  of  indifference,"  Through  such  experience  he  is  in 
the  way  to  gain  the  positive  principle  of  life,  the  "Everlast- 
ing Yea."  At  first  he  gives  up  his  own  sorrows  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  burden  that  is  on  human  kind  at 
large.  This  sacrifice  of  self  is  the  first  step  in  spiritual 
progress.  For  somehow  he  is  led  through  it  to  cry  out, 
"This  Universe  is  not  dead  and  devil-bound, but  God- 
like and  my  Father's  house."  He  has  come  back  to  his  ear- 
ly faith,  but  consciously,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is 
something  hig-her  than  mere  happiness,  and  that  this  high- 
er blessedness  of  "renunciation"  of  the  lower  self  to  win 
the  better  self  is  the  secret  of  true  lif-e.  "Love  not  pleas- 
ure; love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea  wherein  all 
contradiction  is  solved."  Through  the  "Worship  of  sor- 
row" he  come  to  see  that  doubt  cannot  be  lost,  except  in 
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healthy  action.  "Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,"  and 
realize  your  ideal  in  your  own  actual  life.  Thus  shall  you 
gain  unity  of  being-,  become  a  world  in  yourself  and  not  a 
chaos.  Teufelsdrockh  can  now  write,  can  produce  litera- 
ture. 

Is  not  this  Carlyle's  own  experience?  We  do  not  consid- 
er it  our  duty  to  prove  that  while  this  experience  shows  a 
true  recoil  from  materialism  and  unbelief  and  a  just  philos- 
ophy in  its  definition  of  the  connection  between  working- 
out  our  faith  and  getting  true  peace  of  mind,  yet  it  con- 
tains nothing  very  new  in  doctrine.  It  is  the  old  lesson  of 
self-denial  and  pure  living  because  God's  eye  is  on  us.  It 
is  beautifully,  powerfully  set  in  a  prose-poem.  Its  weak- 
ness for  the  orthodox  believer  would  be  in  the  failure  to  de- 
fine the  relation  of  the  conviction  of  sin  and  nothingness  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  more  explicit  terms,  and  to  indi- 
cate how  faith  and  love  regenerate  our  fallen  nature.  But 
we  feel  the  rugged  honesty  and  the  glowing  fancy  of  this 
doubting,  struggling,  believing  soul  and  take  delight  in  the 
artistic  as  well  as  moral  truth  of  the  delineation. 

Quite  naturally  in  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  commentary 
on  a  foreign  work,  Sartor  Resartus  consists  mainly  of  sup- 
posed translations  or  transcriptions,  sometimes  almost  un- 
intelligible, interspersed  with  narrative  written  in  a  clearer 
style. 

In  these  transcriptions  Carlyle's  sentence  structure  is  so 
warped  towards  the  German,  that  notwithstanding  charges 
of  imitation  by  critics,  it  affords  almost  a  proof  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  work.  To  one  who  did  not  know  otherwise, 
this  sentence-structure  alone,  with  the  deceptive  inter- 
mingled German  phrase,  would  be  conclusive  proof  of  its 
foreign  source. 

Whenever  a  subordinaate  clause  precedes  the  indepen- 
dent clause,  the  order  of  the  subject  and  verb  is  inverted, 
for  example,  (1)   "Good  Christian  people,  hare  lies  for  you 

a  loan    ,  with  high  recompense  or  else  with  heavy 

penalty   will   it   one   day;  (2)    "with  soft  eyes  too 
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could  I  look,;  (3)    "often  also  cculd  I  see  the  black 

tempest,  " 

The  subject  of  his  sentences  often  changes,  for  example: 
"Often  have  I  fancied  how  in  thy  hard  life-battles  thou 
wast  shot  at  and  beaten  till  thy  good  soul  first  given  thee 
was  seared,  and  there  was  nothing  for  thee  but  to  leave  in 
me  an  indignant  appeal  to  the  future  as  that  spirit  not  of 
the  time  only,  but  of  Time  itself  is  well  named — which  ap- 
peal and  protest wasn't  quite  lost  in  air,"  or  "Into 

this  umbrageous,  Man's  nest  one  meek  yellow  afternoon, 
it  was  that  a  stranger  entered." 

Carlyle  is  neither  stinted  or  extravagant  in  the  use  of 
sentence  echo  and  connectives;  however  he  assiduously 
avoids  the  use  of  "and"  and  "but"  as  mere  connectives, 
adroidly  supplying  their  place  by  pronominal  adjectives 
and  adverbs, 

Though  not  equaling  Macaulay  in  repeated  structure, 
when  he  does  make  use  of  it,  it  is  very  effective,  for  exam- 
ple: "Happy  indeed,  if  it  did  prove  a  firework Hap- 
py if  it  did  not  prove  a  conflagration." 

"So  had  it  lasted,  so  had  it  lasted,  as  a  bitter,  protracted 
death-agony." 

His  sentences  are  long  and  periodic  in  generalization, — 
in  narration  and  description  mostly  short.  Often  they  are 
highly  rhetorical,  and  not  infrequently  'condensed  to  mere 
catchy  epigrams. 

In  paragraph  structure  he  is  varied.  Linked  and  isolated 
paragraphs  abound.  Strongest  among  the  latter  are  those 
which  give  Teuf elsdrockh's  description  of  life  as  seen  from 
his  attic  bedroom  window. 

"I  look  down  into  all  that  wasp-nest  or  beehive,  and  wit- 
ness their  wax  laying  and  honeymaking.  From  the  palace 
esplanade  I  see  it  all;  for,  except  the  Schloss-Kirche  weath- 
er-cock, no  biped  stands  so  high.  Couriers  arrive  bestrap- 
ped  and  bebooted:  there  topladen,  and  with  four  swift  hor- 
ses, rolls  in  the  country  baron;  there  on  timber-leg  the  lame 
soldier  hops   That  living  flood,  pouring  through 
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these   streets,    of    all   qualities   and   ages,    knowest   thou 
whence  it  is  coming-,  or  wither  it  is  going-?" 

Not  often  are  his  paragraphs  so  much  an  unit  and  the 
figures  so  well  sustained  as  in  that  one  beginning,  "Such 
a  fire,  it  afterwards  appears,"  etc.,  where  young  man  Teu- 
felsdrockh  is  likened  to  gun-powder  ready  to  be  ignited  by 
fire  from  Blumine's  eyes.  It  opens  with  an  echo  from 
"what  a  volcanic  earthquake  bringing  all-consuming  fire 
were  probably  kindled."  Of  the  few  paragraph  echoes 
which  he  uses,  the  following  are  examples:  "His  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  life  were  hers,  but  never  had  he  named 
it  love;  existence  was  all  a  feeling,  not  yet  shaped  into  a 
thought.  Nevertheless  into  a  thought,  into  an  action,  it 
must  be  shaped."  (2)  "For  is  not  a  symbol  ever  to  him 
who  has  eyes  for  it,  some  dimmer  or  clearer  revelation  of 
the  Goklike?   Of  symbols  however,  I  may  further  remark. 

Considered  for  clearness  Carlyle  possesses  these  requis- 
ites; an  enormous  vocabulary,  delicate  use  of  synonyms, 
and  correct  use  of  modifiers  and  pronouns.  But  these  ad- 
vantages are  offset  by  serious  hindrances.  With  mystic 
maze  of  figures  he  hides  his  meaning  from  the  ordinary 
reader.  To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  his  words,  one 
must  enter  into  his  inner  life.  Consequently,  to  read  Car- 
lyle intelligently  is  not  so  much  to  understand  as  to  feel. 
All  his  figures  and  images  are  drawn  from  the  vast  and  vi- 
olent in  nature,  storms,  earthquakes,  seas  and  volcanoes, 
and  he  interweaves  these  into  every  train  of  reflection. 
Open  the  book  wherever  we  may  and  we  find  this  to  be  the 
case.      (1)  In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  Clothes-Philosophy 

he  calls  it "a  very  sea  of  thought,  neither  calm  nor 

clear,  if  you  will,  yet "    (2)  He  says:    "I  could  liken 

Dandyism  and  Drudgism  to  two  bottomless,  boiling  wirl- 

pools,"  and (3)   "Mountains  of  incumbrance  higher 

than  Aetna  had  been  heaped  over  that  spirit." 

In  point  of  force  he  uses  powerful  words  correctly,  is  em- 
inently rhetorical,  is  fresh  as  to  diction  and  extraordinarily 
vivid;  his  words  seem  to  shout  at  you  from  the  written  page-, 
and  he  is  highly  poetical  in  form. 
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He  posssesses  brevity,  unity  and  stability  of  structure. 
His  epithets  are  particularly  fortunate,  for  example: 
"meagre,  hunger-bitten  philosophy,"  "humid  softness," 
"meek,  yellow  afternoon,"  "a  very  light-ray  incarnate," 
"many- voiced  life."     Such  are  some  of  his  merits. 

That  which  impedes  his  perspicuity,  likewise  detracts 
from  his  force.  Excessive  use  of  adjectives,  especially  in 
the  "triad,"  and  of  figures,  together  with  extravagance  in 
the  Historical  Present,  are  serious  fauls.  Worse  than 
these  is  affectation,  and  German  idomatic  sentence-struct- 
ure. In  addition,  to  the  examples  given  above,  here  are 
some  that  illustrate  this:  "For  his  perhaps  comparatively 
insignificant  misstress,"  "for  his  such  an  unanswerable 
problem." 

As  to  propriety,  Sartor  Resartus  can  hardly  be  measured 
by  the  fast  rules  of  rhetoric,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intention- 
ally made  non-English  by  its  author.  There  are  faults, 
however,  which  it  possesses,  whether  English  or  German. 
Among-  these  are  the  presence  of  words  unsanctioned  by 
the  best  authors,  sometimes  rather  uncouth  compounds  of 
his  own,  and  sometimes  lack  of  euphony.  As  for  example, 
"clear-gone,"  "earth-angel,'1  "all-hidden,  and  protectingly 
folded  up  in  the  lovely  valley  folds."  "Wherein  unfortun- 
ately nothing  but  the  name  decipherable."  "Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh." 

Of  foreign  words  and  phrases  there  are  quite  a  number 
but  not  so  many  as  some  critics  think. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  little 
book,  greeted  at  first  with  disgust  and  opprobrium,  but  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  greatest  of 
books,  and  steadily  growing  in  favor  and  influence.  And 
these,  its  peculiarities,  far  from  being  objectionable,  really 
enhance  its  charm,  and  clothe  the  book  in  a  garment  of 
originality  without  which  its  great  body  of  philosophy 
would  fail  to  attract  many  a  reader. 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE. 

The  Board  of  Editors  had  hoped  to  have  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  before  the  close 
*      *        j.i         of  October.     But  it  could  not  be.     In   the 

At30IOP"6tiC« 

first  place,  because  contributions  were  not 
given  us  with  which  to  make  a  magazine.  For  this  we  do 
not  feel  responsible.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  had 
delay  in  getting  the  cover.  For  this  latter  cause  we  are 
willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  share  of  the  blame.  The 
printers  have  done  their  work  promptly  and  have  done  it 
well.     No  blame  for  the  delay  attaches  to  them. 

*  * 

* 

The  Magazine  owes  its  existence  to  the  belief  that  the 
only  way  in  which  one  can  learn  to  write  is  by  writing.    Its 
..  function  is  to  give  expression  to  such  con- 

tributions submitted  by  the  students  as  are 
worthy  of  the  space  and  worthy  of  preservation. 
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Out  of  the  four  hundred  academic  students  now  in  college 
only  one  voluntarily  contributes  to  this  issue. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  literary  activity  of  the 
students.  For  each  issue  of  the  Magazine  the  editors 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  making-  selections  from 
twenty  or  thirty  contributions.  This  would  mean  only 
about  one  article  from  every  twelve  men,  and  surely  no 
twelve  men  could  be  found  in  the  University  who  would  not 
be  able  and  willing-  to  write  one  article  for  publication.  Are 
you  afraid  your  contributions  will  not  be  published?  This 
is  possible  but  improbable.  But  if  you  write  for  self-im- 
provement you  have  derived  the  same  benefit  from  the  exer- 
cise, whether  the  article  goes  to  the  printer  or  to  the  waste- 
basket. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to 
athletics,  but  we  cannot  help  contrasting  the  interest  shown 
in  athletics  with  that  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  editors  of 
any  publication  would  feel  encouraged  to  see  twenty-two 
men,  with  pen  in  hand,  competing  with  each  other  day  after 
day  for  literary  honors,  and  five  hundred  men  urging  them 
on  to  their  best  efforts.  On  the  athletic  field  ever}7  day  we 
see  men  putting  themselves  through  tiie  severest  physical 
training  in  order  that  they  may  defeat  Virginia.  This 
training  is  necessanT.  But  why  do  not  the  students  wish  to 
bring  out  a  better  magazine  than  Virginia?  Why  are  they 
not  willing  to  make  the  effort?  The  player  who  makes  a 
"beauty  tackle"  or  a  "fine  run"  will  die  and  his  playing  will 
be  forgotten,  but  the  man  who  leaves  behind  an  enduring 
contribution  to  literature  will  always  live.  Understand  us. 
We  believe  in  athletics.  The  University  hasn't  too  much 
of  the  athletic  spirit,  but  too  little  of  the  literary,  and  to 
increase  the  latter  is  the  work  in  which  the  Magazine  begs 
for  your  assistance. 

Alumni  of  the  University  have  promised  to  contribute  to 
the  Magazine.     These  articles  will  be  of  interest  both  to 
the  students  and  the  graduates  of  U.  N.  C.  scattered  through- 
out the  State. 
3 
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Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  make-up  of  this  pub- 
lication. It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  drop  that  portion 
heretofore  known  as  the  Exchange  Department.  Editors  of 
such  departments  usually  conduct  them  with  this  under- 
standing: "Pat  my  back  and  I'll  pat  yours,"  but  "if  you 
cuss  me  I'll  cuss  you."  Unless  our  subscribers  clamor  for 
it,  our  Exchange  Department  will  be  no  more.  Instead  of  it 
we  hope  to  establish  some  other  department  in  the  future. 

*  * 
* 

The  frontispiece  is  a  cut  of  President  Venable.  The 
photographer's  art  does  violence  to  Dr.  Venable's  appear- 
ance, and  the  engraver's  skill  detracts  from  it  still  more, 
but  the  likeless,  after  all,  bears  some  resemblance  to  him, 
and  we  present  it  to  our  readers  with  the  above  explana- 
tion. The  Magazine  begs  to  extend  its  congratulations  to 
President  Venable  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
matriculates  and  the  material  improvements  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  this  first  year  of  his  administration  of  its  affairs. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  the  new-born  years  of  the  coming 
century  will  prove  our  president  to  be  among  college  execu- 
tives what  he  has  long  been  among  chemists — the  leader  of 
those  in  the  South. 

*  * 
* 

In  the  death  of  Win.  L.  Wilson  the  South  loses  a  politi- 
cian of  the  highest  order,  a  college  president  of  wide  and 
w       f  varied  learning,   and  a  gentleman  unsur- 

_J,1  *  passed   for   purity  of  character.     He   had 

been  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  tutor  in 
a  college,  leader  of  his  party  in  Congress,  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  and  chief  executive  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  He  was  a  man  of  more  scholarship  than 
any  of  the  other  Southern  representatives  in  Congress  since 
the  civil  war,  but,  like  Lee,  he  was  content  to  pass  from  a 
life  of  public  activity  to  the  quiet  but  arduous  duties  of  col- 
lege president.  His  influence  for  good  will  be  felt  in  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

WHITEHEAD  KI<UTTZ,  Editor. 

Be  it  said  to. their  lasting- shame:  North  Carolinians  are 
slow  to  honor  those  of  their  number  who,  by  virtue  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  possess  the  capacity  for  eminence.  This  say- 
ing-, generally  true,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  worker 
in  the  domain  of  letters.  Perhaps  he  does  well  to  go  afield, 
where  letters  are  honored  and  a  writer  is  not  regarded,  if 
regarded  at  all,  as  non  compos  mentis.  The  ashes  of  many 
a  "mute,  inglorious  Milton"  may  be  resting  in  the  country 
churchyards  of  North  Carolina.  Indifference  and  neglect 
are  usually  fatal  to  the  genius.  There  is  nothing  sadder 
under  the  sun  than  the  stolid,  unseeing  stupidity  with 
which  men  regard  the  mountain  that  is  near,  the  prophet 
sent  into  their  midst. 

* 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  recent  appearance 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  which  is  also  a  work  of  art  and  talent, 
from  the  pen  of  a  North  Carolina  writer — a  woman,  Chris- 
"Weighed  in  the  tian  Reid — whose  beautiful  books  but  few 
Balance."  0f  the  people  of  this  State  have  read.     She 

has  many  readers  and  admirers  in  other  States,  but  it  is 
hard  for  a  writer  whose  merit  is  not  recognized  at  home  to 
obtain  honor  and  prestige  abroad. 

Christian  Reid  is  the  most  gifted  woman  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge  in  the  history  of  this  unappreciative 
State.  Her  recent  work  '  'Weighed  in  the  Balance"  (Mar- 
lier,  Callanan  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  up  to  her  high  standard, 
and  is  typical  of  all  her  work.  There  is  no  slovenly  Eng- 
lish and  the  style  is  pure  enough  for  a  purist.  It  is  a  care- 
fully written  book;  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it 
what  it  is — a  finished  literary  production.  The  tone  is  pure 
and  elevating.  Prudery  is  absent  from  its  pages,  and  so 
also  are  sensual  suggestions.     The  slime  of  the  serpent, 
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that  is  over  so  much  of  the  current  fiction,  does  not  attach 
to  these  pages.  That  kind  of  writing  may  be  popular,  but 
here  is  a  writer  who  hates  time-serving  and  has  an  ideal; 
one  who  will  not  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  "Weighed 
in  the  Balance"  proves  that  a  novel  may  combine  great  in- 
terest and  attractiveness  with  absolute  purity. 

The  book  holds  the  reader  at  all  times,  and  some  of  its 
situations  are  handled  with  a  dramatic  power  that  is  fasci- 
nating. The  flow  of  the  narrative  is  never  stopped  for 
philosophizing,  and  yet  there  is  an  analysis  of  character 
and  motive  that  recalls  George  Eliot.  It  is  not  with  the 
outward  and  the  artificial  so  much  as  with  the  inward  and 
the  real  that  Christian  Reid  is  concerned  in  this  book. 
There  is  a  realization  of  Carlyle's  grand  aphorism  that  the 
one  is  but  "the  transitory  garment  veiling"  the  other,  "the 
eternal  splendor."  The  book  is  of  deep  human  interest  be- 
cause it  is  concerned  with  the  human  soul  in  its  relations 
to  life. 

The  heroine  is  Psyche,  made  flesh  and  dwelling  in  a  sor- 
did world .  About  her  are  other  souls,  some  noble,  many 
base.  She  is  an  idealist,  star-wrapt.  She  becomes  deeply 
attached  to  a  man  who  first  seeks  her  hand  because  of  her 
wealth,  but  ends  by  prostrating  himself  at  the  altar  of  love. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  selfish  and  easy-going,  but  with 
a  strong  character  which*  his  environment  renders  inert. 
He  does  a  thing  that  his  world  does  not  think  dishonorable. 
She  discovers  the  act,  measures  the  actor  by  her  plumb-line 
for  character  and  conduct,  finds  him  wanting,  and  puts  him 
out  of  her  life  forever.  Called  upon  to  choose  between  a  love 
that  is  everything  to  her  and  her  plain  duty,  she  unhesi- 
tatingly places  herself  on  the  side  of  the  "Stern  Daughter 
of  the  Voice  of  God."  She  is  cast  in  that  rare  mould  that 
prefers  death  to  the  slightest  compromise  with  dishonor. 
Her  heart  is  broken,  and  she  dies.  There  could  be  no  other 
ending,  for  the  love  of  two  such  souls  bears  the  same  cer- 
tain relation  to  tragedy  that  cause  bears  to  effect.  The 
materialist,  unable  to  understand,  will  call  the  girl  "fool" 
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and  "impracticable,"  and  scoff  at  the  pitiful  wreck  of  her 
life.  Others,  purer  in  heart,  will  see  here  a  soaring-  human 
soul,  struggling  and  suffering  in  the  meshes  of  a  sordid  en- 
vironment; a  soul  whose  full  fruition  is  impossible  on 
earthly  soil — to,  which  death  is  only  the  door  to  the  larger 
life. 

* 

This  is  one  of  the  best  character  sketches  ever  written. 
It  ranks  alongside  of  "David  Harum,"  and  is  even  better, 

"The  chronicles     in  that  "Aunt  Minervy"  is  with  us  all  the 

Att«"nt  ByUjoIi     time  in  the  one  story'  whefeas  David,  in 

chandler  Harris,  the  other  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when 
he  is,  the  story  is  very  flat  indeed. 

Aunt  Minery  tells  her  own  tale  in  her  own  vernacular 
(and  who  can  equal  Harris  in  the  negro  dialect?)  and  she 
loves  to  talk.  She  is  nothing  like  Fed  Tatutn,  whose  taci- 
turnity is  thus  happily  hit  off  by  her:  "Ef  you  wanted  ter 
talk  wid  ol'  Fed  Tatum,  you'd  ha f ter  go  whar  he  wuz  settin' 
at  an'  do  all  de  talkin'  yo'se'f . "  No,'  Aunt  Minervy  has  some 
charming  reminiscences  and  side-splitting  stories  and  she 
loves  to  "norate." 

She  is  devoted  to  her  old  master  and  the  family,  aud 
sticks  by  them  "after  freedom"  in  spite  of  her  husband 
Hamp's  desire  to  go  elsewhere  "and  change  de  name  what 
we  got  so  dey  can't  put  us  back  in  slave'y."  Aunt  Minervy 
has  a  mind  and  a  will  and  a  courage  (when  she  gets 
wrought  up)  of  her  own,  and  when  Hamp  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  she  "jines"  the  legislature 
and  in  a  most  amusing  scene,  forces  him  to  introduce  a  bill 
against  "republican  pencerpuls"  that  her  old  master  de- 
sires. The  scene  is  very  vivid  and  introduces  the  black 
legislatures  of  several  decades  ago  that,  fortunately,  the 
present  generation  know  of  only  by  hearsay.  Aunt  Min- 
ervy's  husband  is  a  leader  in  this  heterogeneous  gang,  but 
as  she  says  to  some  of  her  brethren,  "he  can't  lead  me"  and 
"it  shorely  was  de  truf." 

The  book  is  full  of  humor  and  pathos  from  "An  Evening 
with  the  Kuklux,"  the  opening  chapter,   to  the  concluding 
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one  on  Mary  Ellen,  a  nearly  white  slave.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Harris  did  not  resign  the  monopoly  of  such  almost  un- 
known types  as  the  last  to  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  in  which  book  they  fit  in  well  with  the  many  other 
exceptional  characters  introduced. 

Mr.  Harris  is  at  his  best  in  this  book,  which  gives  us  a 
vivid  sketch  of  the  times  and  an  accurate  portrayal  of  many 
characteristics — lovable  and  otherwise;  besides,  it  is  a  work 
of  art  that  is  unique.  It  is  to  be  hoped.,  now  that  the  author 
has  left  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  he 
will  devote  his  whole  time  to  literature  and  give  us  many 
more  such  sketches  as  "Aunt  Minervy  Ann."  C. 


COLEGE   RECORD. 

B.  S.  SKINNER  Editors  E.  D.  SALLENGER 

Ex-president,  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  us  at  the  opening  of  the   University  in  September, 

The  Magazine  extends  its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Dr.  Linscott,  our  esteemed  Professor  of  Latin, 
and  his  bride. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gant,  '00,  recently  visited  his  brother  Mr. 
Kenneth  Gant,  '00.  He  is  now  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  studying 
cotton-milling. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Elliot,  our  former  foot-ball  center,  is  playing 
right  tackle  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  Mr.  Elliot 
has  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  it  is  to  our  regret  that  we 
lose  him. 

Burton  Craige,  '96,  who  has  been  instructor  at  Horner's 
School,  is  a  member  of  the  law  class. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Nelson  has  returned   to  take  a  course  in  law. 

The  U.  N.  C.  boys  of  the  law  department  made  an  excel- 
lent record,  as  usual,  at  the  September  examination  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Class  of  '00  has  a  good  position.  We  wish  them  well  in  all 
respects. 

We  welcome  the  new  instructors,  Dr.  Wheeler-,  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  Dr.  Ruffin. 

The  University  opened  with  461  matriculates  for  the  first 
week. 

Messrs.  John  Carr,  Julius  Caldwell,  and  Walter  Brem  are 
taking  medical  courses  at  Johns   Hopkins  University.     H. 

C.  Cowles,  Jr.  is  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  New  York 
City. 

Stonewall  Adams,  of  Raleigh,  and  "Shrimp"  Post  of 
Wilmington,  were  our  guests  before  the  opening. 
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We  heartily  welcome  our  old  friends,  T.  C.  Bowie  and  B. 
B.  Lane,  as  matriculates;  one  in  the  law  department,  and 
the  other  an  applicant  for  A.  M. 

The  class  of  '00  is  represented  this  37ear  in  the  Univer- 
sity byWffl.  S.  Bernard  A.  M.,  Librarian,T.  D.  Rice  Ph.B., 
assistant  in  Geology,  and  A.  R.  Berkeley,  who  is  pursuing 
post-graduate  work. 

The  General  Athletic  Association,  composed  of  the 
student  body,  has  elected  the  following-  officers.  A.  R. 
Berkeley, President;  Marvin  Carr, Vice-President;  Benj.Bell, 
Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  7«r  Heel  board  this  term  is  composed  of  Whitehead 
Kluttz,  Editor-in-Chief,  R.  R.  Williams,  Managing-  Editor, 
B.  S.  Skinner,  Business  Manager,  E.  D.  Sallenger,  Assist- 
ant Business  Manag-er.  Associate  Editors:  Messrs.  Ivey 
F.  Lewis,  B.  S.  Drane,  J.  K.  Hall,  and  Benj.  Bell. 

Mr.  Holland  Thompson,  brother  to  Mr.  Dorman  Thomp- 
son. '01,  visited  his  alma  mater  recently  while  en  route  to 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Walter  Murphy,  of  Salisbury,  an  alumnus  and  friend 
of  the  University,  was  on  the  Hill  from  September  15th.  to 
17th. 

Mr.  Joe  Martin,  quarter-back  of  '99,  has  returned  to  re- 
sume his  studies. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Short  was  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  Mr.  Henry 
Short,  during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Abernethy,  ex-manager  of  the  University 
Press  Company,  was  on  the  Hill  September  30th. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Chapel 
September  30th.  on  "Bible  Study." 

President  Venable  delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of 
public  lectures  in  the  Chapel  October  12th.  Subject :  "The 
University  and  the  State." 

It  can  be  stated  on  the  Executive's  authority  that  a  new 
dormitory  will  be  built  in  a  short  time.  Place  of  location, 
near  New  West,   South  of  the  Infirmary. 
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Dr.  Thos.  Hume  delivered  an  address  before  the  Mount 
Zion  District  Association  at  Graham,  N.  C,  October  10th., 
on  "A  Century  of  Education  amongst  the  Baptists."  He 
also  lectured  at  Hoi  1  ins  University,  October  12th,  on  "The 
Literary  Study  of  the  Bible." 

The  Zeta  Zsi  Fraternity  expect  shortly  to  replace  their 
hall  by  a  handsome  one.  The  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity  has  pur- 
chased a  lot  and  is  also  looking"  forward  to  building-. 

The  students  of  the  University  have  started  a  movement 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  the  building  of  a  large 
swimming  pool  to  be  located  adjoining  the  athletic  field. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  note  the  welcome 
Tulane  University  gave  Dr,  Alderman  upon  his  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  president.  The  Magazine  sends  its  best 
wishes  to  Dr.  Alderman  in  his  new  work  at  Tulane. 

The  new  athletic  field  was  in  readiness  for  the  first  game 
of  the  season.  The  field  is  conveniently  located  and  when 
well  turfed  will  doubtless  be  the  handsomest  athletic  field 
in  the  State. 

Rev.  Ashby  Jones,pastor  of  the  Leigh  St.  Baptist  church, 
Richmond,  preached  in  Gerrard  Hall  Sunday  night,  October 
14th. 

Rev.  T.  M.  N.  George,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
New  Berne,  and  a  well  known  minister,  delivered  a  sermon 
by  special  invitation  before  the  University,  Sunday  evening, 
October  21st. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb  lectured  recently  at  Graham  and  also 
before  the  public  school  at  Worthville. 

Mr.  Percy  Whitaker,  '98,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Hill 
with  his  man}7  friends,  the  second  week  in  October. 

The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Monograph  No.  2  is  now  in 
press.  It  consists  of  "The  Congressional  Career  of 
Nathaniel  Macon''  by  E.  M.  Wilson,  A.  B.  (Guilford  Col- 
lege and  University  of  North  Carolina)  Appended  to  the 
principal  papers  are  twenty-three  letters  of  Mr.  Macon  and 
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one  of  Mr.  Willie  P.  Mangum,  referring-  to  him,  annotated 
by  Dr.  Kemp  Plumnier  Battle. 

Dr.  Charles  Staples  Mang-um,  of  the  University  faculty, 
and  Miss  Laura  Rollins  Payne,  were  married  in  St. 
Andrews  Episcopal  church,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  October 
24th. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
the  friend  and  historian  of  Lee,  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

ELISHA  MITCHEL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  theElisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society 
for  this  year  was  held  in  Person  Hall  September  29th. 
The  election  of  officers  took  place.  Dr.  R.  H.  Whitehead 
was  elected  President,  Prof.  Howell,  Vice-president,  Dr. 
Baskerville,  Recording  Secretary,  President  Venable,  per- 
manent Secretary.  This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  active 
in  the  University,  Monthly  meetings  are  held  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  the  scientific  world  are  discussed  at  each 
meeting. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was  held  in 
Gerrard  Hall,  Monday  evening,  October  22nd.  Dr.  Kemp 
P.  Battle  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Sallenger 
Secretary. 

Interesting  and  instructive  papers  were  read  on  "The 
Foundation  of  Our  University,"  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Bobbitt,  and 
"North  Carolina's  First  Court,"  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sallenger. 

Dr.  Battle  closed  the  evening  with  a  very  instructive 
and  humorous  "Review  of  the  Diary  of  a  Colonial  Indented 
Schoolmaster." 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Societies  has  begun  again  with 
renewed  strength  and  vigor.  This  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  promising  years  in  their  history.     The  older  men, 
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as  a  rule,  are  doing-  well,  and  many  of  them  are  working 
to  get  on  top.  The  new  men  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  debating  talent,  but  from  appearances 
we  believe  they  have  literary  powers  in  them,  and  shall 
expect  great  things  from  them  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  debaters  for  the  Semi-Annual  Inter-Society  debate 
are  :  Phi,  Messrs.  S.  J.  Everett,  '02,  and  H.  B.  Short,  '03; 
Di,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Conley,  '02,  and  C.  A.  Bynum,  '03. 

SHAKESPERE    CLUB. 

The  Shakespere  Club  held  its  first  meeting  in  Gerrard 
Hall  Tuesda}r  evening  October  23.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  :  Dr.  Thos.  Hume,  President;  Mr.  E. 
K.  Graham,  Vice  President;  Dorman  Thompson,  Secretary 
and  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Hume,  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  the  inaugural  address  on  "The  Violations  of 
Histor}'  in  Shakespere  and  the  Dramatic  Reasons  for 
Them."  The  following  interesting  and  instructive  papers 
were  read  :  "Drayton  and  Shakespere"  or  "The  Method  of 
the  Epical  Ballad  compared  with  the  Historical  Drama", 
by  Miss  Lucy  Cobb.  "The  Religious  Side  of  King  Henry 
V  as  dramatized  by  Shakespere"  by  Mr.  Newman.  "The 
Unity  of  Henry's  Character  in  the  Play"  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Conley.  All  the  papers  showed  acute  analysis  and  good 
thought  and  were  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  University  will  have  a  splendid  lecture  course  during- 
the  session  1900 — 1901.  The  following  is  the  programme 
as  arranged  up  to  date  and  given  by  the  committee  on 
lectures. 

October  12th.  President  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D.  "The 
University  and  the  State." 

(November  1st.  K.  P.  Battle,  L-  L.  D.,  "Some  Remark- 
able Trials,  Civil  and  Criminal,  in  North  Carolina." 

November  10.  Mr.  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  A.  B.,  (St, 
Johns,  London),   "The  Philipines."     Illustrated, 
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November  22.  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  A.  M.,  "The 
American  Novel  of  To-day;  Its  Place  in  Modern  Life." 

December  13th.  Eben  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  L.  L.  D., 
"Some  Old  Teachers." 

January  17th.  Prof.  John  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  "The 
Harp  of  the  Senses."     Illustrated. 

February  14th.  (Marshall  Day. )  Judge  Jas.  C.  McRae, 
L.  L.  D.  "The  Character  of  John  Marshall  and  His  In- 
fluence upon  the  Construction  of  the  Constitution." 

February  4th.  Grand  Concert  by  the  Tyrolean  Concert 
Company,  then  just    arrived  from  the  Paris  Exposition. 

February  24th.  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  "Southern 
Blockading." 

March  7th.  Prof.  H.  H.  Williams,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  "Some 
Vital  Economic  Problems." 

March  28.     To  be  filled. 

April  15th.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

April  26th.     To  be  filled. 


cALUMNI  ZKQTES. 

DORMAN  THOMPSON,  Editor. 

Chas.  B.  Aycock,  recently  elected  Governor  of  the  State, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

Col.  Thos.  S.  Kenan,  A.B.,  '57,  has  recently  been  re- 
elected clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  eig-ht 
years. 

J.  Bryan  Grimes,  the  newly  elected  Secretary  of  State, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  '85. 

John  Sprunt  Hill,  Ph.B.,  '88,  has  been  nominated  for 
Congress  in  the  14th  district  of  New  York. 

W.  C.  Smith,  Ph.B.,  '96,  formerly  instructor  in  English 
at  the  University,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  History  in 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Among  the  University  men  who  did  military  service 
in  the  far  East  are  Lieutenants  Wm.  C.  Harlee,  W,  B. 
Lemly,  Walton  and  Wooten. 

♦A.  H.  Price,  '93,  was  one  of  the  Republican  nominees  for 
elector-at-large  in  the  campaign  that  has  just  closed. 

Harry  Harding,  '96,  is  now  principal  of  the  Graded  School 
at  Newberne. 

Thos.  Bost,  '96,  of  Rowan  county,  will  edit  the  States- 
ville  "Mascot"  this  winter. 

Walter  Brem,  '96,  is  studying  medicine  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

E.  A.  Abernethy  is  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Richmond. 

An  alumni  association  has  been  organized  in  Charlotte, 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  Col.  H.  C.  Jones; 
Vice  President,  Prof.  Alexander  Graham;  Secretary,  Geo. 
Stephens. 
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Brown  Shepard,  '96,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lilla 
May  Bass,  in  Raleigh,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Geo.  B.  Nicholson  and  Zeb.  V.  Long,  Law,  '00,  are  prac- 
ticing in  Statesville. 

H.  B.  Holmes,  '99,  is  Professor  of  English  in  Elon  Col- 
lege. 

L.  R.  Wilson,  '99,  is  filling  the  chair  of  English  in  Ca- 
tawba College. 

C.  Henry  Smith,  Pharmacy,  '99,  is  in  the  drug  business  at 
Hickory. 

T.  C.  Bowie,  '99,  who  has  been  taking  a  course  in  Eco- 
nomics at  Yale,  is  a  member  of  the  U.  N.  C.  law  class. 

J.  Ed.  Latta,  '99,  is  instructor  in  Physics. 

Cam.  MacRae,  ex-'Ol,  is  studying  the  cotton  milling  busi- 
ness. 

Percy  Wood  McMullan,  '96,  and  Miss  Flora  Hazel  Brock- 
ett  were  united  in  marriage  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Elizabeth  City,  October  24th. 

Several  letters  have  been  received  by  Dr.  Hume  from  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Van  Noppen,  describing  his  life  in  Holland,  his 
journeys  to  the  scene  of  the  Passion  Play,Ober-Ammergau, 
and  to  Chillon.  He  announces  the  completion  of  his  metri- 
cal version  of  Vondel's  Samson.  One  of  the  letters  includes 
a  fine  poem  on  Chillon.  He  will  lecture  in  Boston  and  New 
York  on  the  Passion  Play  and  on  Vondel's  work.  We  fol- 
low this  brilliant  alumnus  with  admiration  and  growing  in- 
terest in  his  successful  literary  activity. 

North  Carolinians  in  New  York  city  have  perfected  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  "The  North  Carolina  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York."  Ex-Justice  Van  Wyck,  '68, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  in 
1898,  was  elected  President,  and  Lindsay  Russell,  son  of 
Governor  Russell,  of  North  Carolina,  was  made  Secretary. 
Those  are  eligible  to  the  Society  who  are  native  North  Car- 
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olinians,  or  their  descendants,  and  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  There  will  be  about  400  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  among-  them  will  be  many  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  New  York.  They  propose  to  give  a 
supper  next  February  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
every  year  a. banquet  will  be  given  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

THK    CLASS    OF    1900. 

We  give  below  the  occupation  of  the  class  of  1900  as  far 
as  they  have  been  reported: 

Adams,  S.  J.,  Teaching,  Raleigh. 

Allison,  T.  T.,  Real  Estate  Business,  Charlotte. 

Anderson,  Halcott,  Teaching,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Asbury,  J,  J.,  Chemist,  Birming-ham,  Ala„ 

Barwick,  A.  J.,  Prin.  Graded  School,  Kinston, 

Berkeley,  A.  R.,  Graduate  Student,  U.  N.  C. 

Bernard,  W.  S.,  Librarian,  U.  N.  C. 

Branch,  L.  V.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Chapel  Hill. 

Bryan,  W.  F.,  Teaching,  Bingham  School. 

Byerly,  T.  J.,  Teaching. 

Chadbourn,  Geo.,  Studying  Cotton  Milling,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Cheatham,  T.  A.,  Theological  Student,  N.  Y. 

Coffey,  Geo.  N.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture. 

Cowles,  H.  C,  Medical  Student,  New  York. 

Curtis,  N.  C,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eley,  P.  H.,  Student,  Harvard  University. 

Gant,  J.  E-,  Textile  School,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Graves,  E-,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Chapel  Hill. 

Greening,  J.  W.,  Teaching,  Rot; da,  N.  C. 

Harris,  I.  F..  Graduate  Student,  U.  N.  C. 

Hearn,  W.  E-,  Graduate  Student,  U.  N.  C. 

Hinsdale,  J.  W.,  Law  Student,  U.  N.  C. 

Hoell,  Chas.  F.,  Principal  school,  Beaufort. 

Hollowell,  F.  W.,  Teaching. 

Hume,  T.,  Jr.,  Teaching,  Horner's  School. 

Jarrett,  A.  H.,  Principal  school,  Mana. 

Jones,  Alice  E.,  Teaching,  St.  Mary's  School. 
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Jones,  T.  W.,  Law  Stndent,  U.  N.  C. 
Latham,  M.  L.,  Teaching-,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Lewis,  K.  P.,  Cotton  Mill,  Durham. 
Lockhart,  J.  A.,  Teaching-,  Wadesboro. 
Massey,  J.  B.,  Theological  Student,  Richmond,  Va. 
Miller,  C.  L.,  Business. 
Moore,  J.  A.,  Business. 
Neville,  E.  L.,  Teaching,  Glen  wood,  N.  C. 
Parker,  D.  P.,  Prin.  Stanhope  School,  Finch. 
Reynolds,  H.  H.,  Teaching,  Advance. 
Rice,  T.  D.,  Assistant,  U.  N.  C. 
Rose,  C.  G.,  Teaching,  Fayetteville. 
Thompson,  C.  E.,  Law  Student,  U.  N.  C. 
Ward,  N.  E-,  Teaching,  Washington. 
Watkins,  F.  B.,  Teaching,  Rutherfordton. 
Wharton,  W.  G.,  Cotton  Mill,  Central  Falls. 
Wilson,  H.  E.  D.,  Assistant  William  and  Mary  College, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Woodard,  Graham.  Law  Student,  U.  Va. 

dead. 

Carr,  Elias,  Sparta,  Edgecombe  county.  Student,  1855- 
'57.  Confederate  States  Army.  Planter.  Chairman  of 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Master  of  the  State 
Grange.  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1893-'97.  Born 
1839,  died  July  22,  1900.* 

Lancaster,  James  Warren,  Wilson.  A.  B.,  1843;  A.  M., 
1846.  Lawyer.  Member  of  General  Assembly,  1854-'55. 
Died  September  21,  1900. 

Pettigrew,  William  Shepherd,  Tyrrell  county.  Student, 
1834-'37.  A.  M.,  1868.  Lawyer.  Planter.  Member  of 
the  Convention  of  1861.  Confederate  States  Army.  Epis- 
copal minister  at  Ridgeway  and  other  places.  Born  1818, 
died  July  27,  1900. 

Reynolds,  Joseph  Roscoe,  Ora.  Student,  1898-1900.  Cen- 
sus taker.     Died  September,  1900. 
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Ruffin,  Peter  Brown,  Hillsboro.  Student,  1838-'39,  enter- 
ing from  Alamance  county.  Planter.  Treasurer  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  Company.      Died  August  5;  1900. 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  Hillsboro,  Student,  1878-'81.  Railroad 
contractor.  Born  October  1,  1862;  died  in  Alabama,  Sep- 
tember, 1900. 

Sitterson,  Joseph  Murden,  Jr.,  Wilmington.  A.  B.  1899. 
Student  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Died 
1900. 

Proud,  Edmund  Gregory.  A.  B.,  '65.  Episcopal  minis- 
ter and  Editor  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  Died  July  26th, 
1900. 

Fremont,  Prank  Murray.  '72,  Entered  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  Mangutn  Medalist.  Manufacturer  in  Atlanta 
and  New  York  city.     Died  October  26th,  1900. 

Haywood,  Francis  Philemon.  '25.  *Confederate  soldier. 
Born  1810;  died  October  23d,  1900. 

Mason,  Jas.  B.  Student  from  Davie  county,  1867-'68, 
Lawyer  at  Chapel  Hill.  State  Senator.  Died  October  16, 
1900. 

Peterson,  Matthew  Ransom.  Student  '83-'85  from  Samp- 
son county.  Graduate  of  U?  S.  Military  Academy.  Major 
U.  S.  A.     Died  in  Cuba  October  18th,  1900. 


SPECIMENS 


OF  MINERALS,  WOODS,  CHARACTERIS- 
TIC PRODUCTS,  GEOGRAPHIC  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS and  valuable  illustrative  material 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  our  continent  can  be  se- 
cured FREE  in  exchange  for  specimens  from 
your  own  locality. 


Collections  Made  by  Exchange. 

Especially  if  pupils  take  part,  have  a  new  interest  which  the  old 
specimens  cannot  create.  Superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
desiring-  to  increase  or  renew  their  collections,  and  willing  to  make 
exchanges,  should  join  our  organization  at  once.  Besides  privilege 
to   make    exchanges,    each   member   receives,    free,  the   quarterly 

Bulletin    of    ihe    American    Bureau    of    Geography, 

Our  hundred-page  illustrated  geographic  magazine  for  teachers.  Its 
contributors  come  from  every  institution  in  our  country  in  which 
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ROWAN'S  COMMITTEE    OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

BY  WHITEHEAD   KXUTTZ. 

FROM  its  erection  in  1752,  to  1770,  when  Surry  was  cut 
off,  the  counnty  of  Rowan  was  imperial  in  its  extent. 
It  comprised  what  is  now  thirty  counties  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  and  extended  westward  "to  the  south 
seas."  Rowan  is  the  mother  of  counties  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  the  glorious  history  she  made  in  resisting 
colonial  exploitation,  before  others  had  realized  the  danger, 
is  the  common  heritage  of  her  daughters. 

Rowan  county  was  settled, not  by  princes  and  lords,but  by 
better  blood,  the  best  of  which  Europe  could  boast.  Her 
settlers  were  of  the  sturdiest  yeomen  stock  and  that  is  the 
character  of  her  citizenship  today.  Two  great  streams  of 
emigration  met  and  have  mingled  within  her  borders. 
From  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  came  the  Scotch  Irish, 
builders  of  schools  and  kirks,  with  no  fear  in  their  hearts 
save  the  fear  of  God.  From  Pennsylvania  the  liberty-lov- 
ing- Germans  of  the  Palatinate  pilgrimed  through  the 
pathless  wilderness.  On  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba  and  in  the  fertile  country  between  the  rivers  set- 
tled these  representatives  of  two  great  races.  Differing 
in  many  things,  "in  language,  institutions,  and  laws," 
they  had  in  common  the  love  of  God  and  Liberty.  Scotch- 
Irish   and  Germans  alike  had  turned  from   Old   World   in- 
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justice  and  oppression  to  the  bow  of  promise  which  they 
saw  kindling  in  the  western  sky. 

They  thus  had  prepared  conditions  which  would  make 
revolt  against  tyranny  probable.  Besides  the  pioneer  is 
the  freest  of  the  free.  The  early  citizens  of  Rowan  had 
passed  the  outposts  of  European  civilization,  and  conduct- 
ed their  affairs  with  little  inter* efence  from  outside.  In 
the  solitude  of  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  forest  and 
by  the  stream,  in  contact  and  communion  with  the  great 
heart  of  nature,  the  spirit  oi  freedom  biossomed.  It  was 
to  bring  forth  fruit. 

In  the  War  of  th>.  Reg  uJ  a  lion  Rowan  was  prominent. 
On  March  71'  ,  1.771,  an  indignation  meeting  compelled  the 
Crown  officers  to  give  up  m<  heys  which  had  been  illegally 
extorted  from  I  e  people.  But  the  overshadowing  fact  in 
Rowan's  earl)  re  ist;  nee  to  unjus'  government  is  her  Com- 
mittee oi  Public  Safety,  which  made  the  first  recorded  pro- 
test of  Amerii  an  Colonists  againsl  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Th<  journal  or  the  Committee,  from  August 
8  h,  '74,  to  Ma}  7th,  '76,  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  with 
that  splendid  .evidence  of  American  courage  that  this  paper 
will  deal.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  Committee's  proceeding's,  as  set  out  in  the  record. 

The  Committee  had  plenary  power  and  transacted  a 
variety  of  business.  It  acted  with  vigor  and  effectiveness, 
manifesting  these  qualities  increasingly  as  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  drew  nearer.  It  elisted  as  a  protest  of  the  free- 
holders of  Rowan  against  British  misgovernment,  and  it 
held  a  commission  from  them  to  safeguard  their  liberties. 

At  its  first  meeting,  on  August  8th,  '74,  Rowan's  Com- 
mitte  of  Public  Safety  adopted  Resolutions  which  deserve 
a  prominent  place  in  American  history.  Before  the  first 
Continental  or  Provincial  Congress,  when  most  of  the 
colonists  were  dead  to  their  danger,  these  men,  represent- 
ing an  imperial  domain  and  two  thousand  souls,  proclaim- 
ed their  political  faith  without  fear  of  the  mighty  empire 
over  seas.     They  declared  that   the  right  of  taxing  was  in 
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the  General  Assembly ;  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  by 
any  other  authority  was  "an  arbitrary  exertion  of  power, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  colonies;  "  that  the  imposition  of  a  tea  tax  b}r 
Parliament,  in  which  America  could  not  be  represented, 
was  an  act  of  "power  without  rig-ht"  and  "subvervise  of 
the  liberties"  of  the  colonies.  The  conduct  of  Parliament 
towards  Boston  was  pronounced  "a  convincing-  proof  of 
their  fixed  intention  to  deprive  the  colonies  of  their  con- 
stitutional rig-hts  and  privileges."  "The  cause  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  said  Rowan's  brave  sons,  "is  the  common 
cause  of  the  American  Colonies."  Thus  early  in  Rowan 
did  the  people  take  their  stand  by  principles  whose  inev- 
itable outcome  was  revolution. 

The  Committee  further  urg-ed  a  union  of  the  colonies  to 
defend  their  rig-hts  and  prevent  the  importation  of  British 
commodities.  Home  manufactures  and  simplicity  of  life 
were  declared  worthy  of  encouragement.  "The  African 
slave  trade."  it  was  resolved,  "is  injurious  to  this  colony." 
The  whole  set  of  resolutions  of  this  brave  day  in  Rowan's 
history  was  "unanimously  agreed  to."  From  this  time  on 
the  Committee  dealt  with  many  matters,  which  we  will 
now  attempt  to  dig-est. 

As  the  g-uardian  of  the  people's  rig-hts,  the  Committee 
watched  over  the  political  sentiments  of  all  citizens.  We 
may  say  that  its  main  office  was  dealing-  with  person 
known  or  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies. For  a  time  the  Committee  contented  itself  with  de- 
claring- the  disaffected  "enemies  to  the  common  cause  of 
liberty."  Later, Tories  were  haled  before  the  tribunal  and 
forced  to  sign  a  test  oath.  It  is  notable  that  they  gener- 
ally did  so  "cheerfully." 

One  of  the  first  ag-ainst  whom  the  Committee  hurled  its 
anathema  was  William  Spurgin.  He  was  his  country's 
foe  because  he  had  abandoned  it  "to  be  illeg-aly  and  un- 
constitutionally taxed,  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread 
sedition  among-st  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  the  county 
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of  Rowan."  Dr.  Rumple,  in  his  "History  of  Rowan,"  re- 
marks that  the  attitude  of  the  Committe  in  the  American 
crisis  reminds  one  of  the  time  when  the  Roundhead  Parlia- 
ment levied  war  against  the  king-  in  the  king's  name,  for 
his  own  good. 

An  example  or  two  will  show  the  Committee's  treat- 
menet  of  Tories  in  1775.  William  Franklin  was  recalci- 
trant, and  was  apprehended.  The  journal  says:  "William 
Franklin,  being  in  prison  bounds,  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  this  Committee  and  admitted  to  take  the  following  oath: 
I,  William  Franklin,  do  freely  and  solemnly  swear  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  friends  of  American  Liberty:  nor  will  I 
directly  or  indirectly  aid  or  assist,  comfort  and  encourage, 
any  person  opposing  in  any  manner  the  measures  pursuing 
by  the  Americans  in  defence  of  their  liberty."  "Mr.  Cook, 
the  Baptist  preacher,"  'was  called  before  the  Committee. 
"In  the  most  explicit  and  humiliating  terms  he  professed 
his  sorrow"  for  backsliding. 

The  case  of  John  Dunn,  attorney  for  the  crown,  and 
Benjamin  Booth  Boote  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  time  to  time.  At  the  second  meeting  the 
two  men  were  strongly  denounced  for  signing  an  anti- 
American  paper.  This  denunciation,  John  Bone,  the 
Salisbury  constable,  w,as  directed  to  put  up  "on  the  two 
posts  of  the  gallows  and  whipping-post,  to  demonstrate 
the  contempt  in  which  the  Committee  hold  the  authors  of 
so  infamous  a  performance."  In  July,  1775,  the  Committee 
denounced  Gov.  Martin's  proclamation  of  the  preceding 
month,  and  demanded  of  Boote  to  produce  certain  letters 
which  he  was  alleged  to  have  received  from  his  Excellency. 
Shortly  after  this  Dunn  and  Boote  were  forcibly  removed 
to  South  Carolina  by  certain  citizens.  A  petition  charg- 
ing that  the  removal  was  malicious  and  unnecessary  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  by  some  of  the  best  people  in 
Salisbury,  but  the  Committee  sustained  the  unofficial  act 
of  its  chairman,  Col.    William  Kennon.     He  was  a  young 
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lawyer  and  Dunn  was  an  old  one,  and  Dr.  Rumple  thinks 
professional  jealousy  may  have  been  his  animus.  The  two 
Tories  sent  up  pitiful  appeals  from  Charleston,  where  as, 
Dunn  wrote,  they  were  "prisoners  in  exile,"  but  they  were  un- 
heeded by  the  Commmittee.  At  length  they  were  released 
and  returned  to  Salisbury  loyal  to  America.  Dunn's  name 
is  preserved  by  the  granite  mountain  near  Salisbury, 
known  as  Dunn's  Mountain.     There  his  ashes  rest. 

The  Committee  had  other  functions  besides  oversight  of 
the  poltical  sentiments  of  individuals.  It  had  carte  blanche 
to  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  defence  of  freedom,  and 
for  good  government  in  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
times.  The  affairs  it  supervised  were  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary; the  powers  it  exerted  were  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial;  its  affairs  were  attended  to  with  more  and  more 
vigor  and  efficiency  until  it  became  the  real  governing  body 
in   the  county.     The   militia   sent   members  to  it. 

The  militia  of  the  county  were  its  especial  care.  Its 
power  of  direction  over  the  militia  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unlimited.  In  the  journal  we  find  that  they  were 
ordered  to  raise  money  to  meet  contingencies;  to  provide 
against  Indian  invasion;  to  sign  the  test  oath.  The  Com- 
mittee regulated  their  election  of  officers,  and  in  Novem- 
ember,  1775,  a  list  of  officers  was  nominated  by  it  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Provincial  Congress.  Captain  Olyphant 
was  deposed  for  peculiar  conduct.  Frequent  addresses 
were  issued  to  the  militia,  and  in  these  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  military  matters.  These  addresses  were  remark- 
able for  their  fervor  of  patriotic  devotion.  In  July,  '75,  an 
address  to  the  militia  denounced  British  intentions  to  in- 
cite an  Indian  uprising.  "Let  us  rouse  ourselves  like  one 
man,"  it  said,  "in  deference  of  our  religion  from  popery,  of 
our  liberty  from  slavery,  and  our  lives  from  tormenting 
death."  The  embodiment  of  1000  volunteers  was  or- 
dered. 

An  important  problem  of  the  Committee  related  to  the 
"sinews  of  war."     On  the  subject  of  powder  it  did  much 
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"resoluting"  and  took  strong  action.  It  undertook  to  reg- 
ulate the  price  of  powder  (and  of  other  thing-,  as  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  directed);  to  keep  the  militia  supplied;  and 
to  keep  powder,  lefad,  and  flints  from  acumulating-  in  Tory 
hands.  Any  person  raising  the  price  of  powder  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  to  his  country.  A  number  of  persons  who 
did  so  were  brought  before  the  Committee.  It  was  resolved 
that  all  the  powder  in  Salisbury  be  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Committee,  the  owners  to  be  indemnified.  Provision  was 
made  for  application  to  other  colonies  and  to  Charleston  for 
powder,  if  necessary. 

One  of  its  resolutions  shows  what  a  strong-  force  making 
for  law  and  'order  the  Committe  of  Public  Safety  was  in 
these  troubled  times.  It  declared  that  where  impressment 
of  horses  and  necessaries  was  made.  a|>plication  must  be 
made  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin 
gave  the  Committee  much  concern.  Several  committees 
were  sent  to  confer  with  them  "in  regard  to  American 
liberty,"  and  win  over  the  doubting  or  disaffected.  Final- 
ly, at  its  meeting,  in  November,  '75,  the  Committee,  "with 
singular  pleasure"  received  assurances  of  the  "pacific  dis- 
positons"  of  the  people  of  the  Forks,  among  whom  British 
emissaries  had  been  at  work.  By  argument  and  persuasion, 
without  violence,  the  Committee  had  done  some  most  ef- 
fective missionary  work. 

The  Committee  sometimes  vindicated  accused  persons 
from  aspersion.  Of  these  was  Capt.  Davidson.  When 
Wm.  McBride  published  an  "advertisement"  against  Capt. 
Thomas  Whitson,  Whitson  was  cleared  of  blame,  and  Mc- 
Bride severely  banned. 

It  was  the  Committee's  duty  to  see  that  the  mandates  of 
the  Provincial  and  Continental  Congress  were  obeyed.  It 
corresponded  with  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  sent  dele- 
gates to  it.  A  communication  asking  that  "the  greater 
unity  may  be  in  supporting  the  common  cause"  was  sent 
the     Mecklenburg    Committee.      "The      Disposer    of   all 
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Events"  was  besought  "to  interpose  against  the  counsels  of 
designining  men.  That  we  may  have  our  Constitution  as 
contained  in  the  Magna  Charta handed  down  unsul- 
lied to  posterity." 

The  Committee  exercised  jurisdiction  over  civil  matters 
in  certain  cases  of  debt,  taxation,  and  administration  of 
justice.  It  gave 'creditors  .leave  to  take  the  goods  of  ab- 
sconding debtors  as  security,  in  numerous  cases  found  in 
its  journal.  In  view  of  the  number  of  applications  made  to 
the  Committee  for  leave  to  bring  suit  for  debt,  an  opinion 
was  rendered  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  creditor 
could  bring  suit  without  leave.  Any  three  members  of  the 
Committee  were  authorized  to  transact  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. An  opinion  was  handed  down  that  the  Provincial 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  make  application  to  the  Com- 
mittee necessary  for  bringing  criminal  actions.  In  certain 
instances  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  given  leave  to  issue 
an  order  of  sale  and  the  Sheriff  to  sell,  for  taxes.  The 
"number  of  taxables"  and  "number  of  souls"  in  Rowan 
was  given  in  to  the  Committee  by  the  militia  captains. 
Nov.  8th,  '75,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  "all  suits  now 
depending  in  the  Inferior  Court,  in  the  County  of  Rowan, 
ought  to  be  tried  as  soon  as  possible;  but  no  execution  to 
issue  without  leave." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  that  fearless  and  devoted  band  of  freemen  and 
patriots,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  the  County  of 
Rowan,  whose  heroism  added  lustre  to  the  American  name 
and  hastened  the  coming  of  the  great  war  for  American 
Independence. 


OUR.  COMMON  HAWKS;  WHY  THEY  ARE  DESPISED. 

AT  present,  the  most  common  hawk  around  Chapel  Hill 
is  the  sparrow  hawk.  This  is  probably  the  smallest 
hawk  that  occurs  near  here.  The  male  is  chestnut  and 
blue  in  color  and  affords  a  beautiful  picture  as  he  skims  over 
the  fields,  in  search  of  an  unwary  field-mouse,  or  a  lazy 
grass-hopper.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male  and 
has  the  same  graceful  peculiarities  of  flight.  The  one 
which  lives  around  the  campus  seems  to  feed  mostly  on 
grasshoppers.  It  is  continually  trying  to  make  up  its 
mind  to  attack  one  of  our  flock  of  larks,  but  its  courage 
seems  to  fail  it  at  the  last  moment  and  the  lark  sails  safely 
away.  This  hawk  is  very  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  de- 
stroying as  he  does,  countless  numbers  of  noxious  insects 
and  field-mice. 

The  next  most  common  hawk  is  Cooper's  Hawk,  known 
as  the  "chicken  hawk"  and  the  "blue  tailed  darter."  Here 
is  the  real  mischief  maker.  Now  skimming  low  over  the 
fields,  now  hovering  on  poised  wing,  this  brigand  is  the 
terror  of  our  game  birds  and  scourge  of  the  farmer's 
chickens.  He  is  easily  recognized  by  his  long  tail  and 
comparatively  short  body.  He  possesses  all  the  wariness 
of  the  hawk  kind,  and  by  his  underhand  methods  manages 
to  throw  the  blame  of  slaughtered  partridges  and  stolen 
chickens  on  the  larger  hawks  which  are  so  often  seen 
sailing  high  in  the  air,  secure  in  their  own  innocence. 
Cooper's  Hawk  is  the  only  really  harmful  hawk  common 
around  Chapel  Hill.  The  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
hawks  do  practically  no  damage,  but  the  blind  prejudice  of 
the  gunners,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  has  so  depreciated  their 
numbers  that  it  is  now  a  rather  rare  thing  to  see  them 
near  this  place. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 
He  feeds  on  batrachians,mice, and  such  vermin,  but  has  the 
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unfortunate  habit  of  relaxing'  his  wariness  occasionally. 
The  Marsh  Hawk,  or  Harrier,  is  absolutely  harmless  and 
really  very  beneficial.  He  sails  low  over  the  land  and 
marshes,  and  may  be  easily  recog'tiized  by  the  conspicuous 
white  patch  over  his  tail.  The  Red-tailed,  or  "Rabbit" 
Hawk  and  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  occur  here  rarely. 
The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  the  only  other  member  of  the 
genus  Acci-piter  to  occur  here,  is  too  rare  too  attract  atten- 
tion.    Cooper's  Hawk  is  an  Accipiter. 

How  to  protect  our  hawks  is  a  problem  of  some  economic 
importance  to  the  farmer.  That  this  is  so  is  proven  by  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years  ago  in  that 
State,  a  bounty  was  oflered  for  hawk  heads,  and  in  a  year 
$90,000  had  been  thus  paid  out.  A  very  liberal  estimate  of 
the  loss  in  chickens  in  that  year  puts  it  at  $12,500.  So  the 
computable  loss  was  $77,500.  Besides  this,  the  damage 
done  by  the  mice  and  grasshoppers  which  the  hawks  would 
have  killed,  probably  mounted  up  into  the  hundred 
thousands.  It  would  be  far  bettter  never  to  shoot  a  hawk 
than  to  practice  indiscriminate  slaughter  as  is  now  being 
done.  Needless  to  say,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
quickly  repealed  the  foolish  bounty-law.  The  amateur 
sportsman  and  the  farmer  must  be  a  little  judicious  in  their 
killing  of  the  hawks.  To  say  that  all  hawks  are  harmful, 
because  one  species  is,  is  like  condemning  the  human  race 
because  there  is  a  crimnal  class. 


A  GAME  OF  HEARTS. 

BY  J.   WARSHAW. 

he  had  been  stauding  by  the  rail  for  a  good  twenty  min- 
utes, gazing  long  at  the  thin,  pale-blue  horizon,  and 
at  the  twinkling  waters,  and  jotting,  every  now  and 
then  in  a  writing-pad  which  she  held  in  the  palm  of  her 
delicate  hand.  Undoubtedly  it  gave  her  a  feeling  of  won- 
derful awe  to  look  out  on  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
and  surely  her  eyes  must  have  delighted  to  watch  the  ac- 
cumulating swells  recede  in  a  dark  multitude  from  the 
sides  of  the  steamer  and  pile  up  in  a  heap  of  thick  froth 
and  white  spray.  She  too,  was  good  to  look  upon.  Her 
hair,  tied  rather  loosety,  bound  her  head  in  a  rippling, 
golden  net;  her  simple  straw  hat  jauntily  overshadowed 
her  serene  forehead;  and  her  blue  serge  dress,  blown  close- 
ly about  her  shapely  form  made  her  appear  particularly 
slight  and  aerial.  Indeed,  she  must  have  become  tired. 
Had  I  known  her  even  but  distantly  I  should  have  offered 
her  a  chair:  or  had  I  only  had  a  little  brass  in  my  composi- 
tion,! should  have  felt  emboldened.  But  being  without  this 
indispensable  weapon,  I  turned  to  my  comrade. 

''She's  probably  tired." 

"Ye-es." 

"Been  there  a  half  hour." 

"Uh-h'm. — her  face  seems  somehow  familiar  to  me." 

"Well?" 

"Well?" 

"Why,  give  her  a  chair  of  course." 

He  turned  his  slow  eyes  wide-open  on  me. 

"Ah  reck'n  Ah  might  if  she  came  an',  asked  me.  But 
offer  her  one  mahself!  Ah'd  rather  drop  overbawd." 

"Then,"  said  I  ardently,  "I'll  do  it  myself.  For,  thus 
saith  the  Book  of  Ethics,  'Where  there  are  no  men,  seek 
thou  to  be  a  man.' 

And  rising,  I  thumped  my  hat   firmly  on  my  head,  and 
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walked  across  the  deck.  It  was  an  ungraceful  sort  of 
walk,  since  I  had  to  calculate  to  meet  the  rising-  deck;  and 
had,  moreover,  to  tack  twice,  in  order  to  escape  colliding 
with  the  bottle-nosed  captain  and  his  buxom  companion. 
I  steadied  myself  with  the  rail  and  accosted  her. 

"Pardon  me,  but  may  I  not  get  a  chair  for  you?     You 
have  been  standing  long.     You  must  be  tired." 


"O,  no,  thank  you,"  she  said  covering  her  paper  with 
her  hand.  "I'm  not  tired  at  all.  Why,  I  had'nt  even 
stopped  to  think  that  I  was  standing.  I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  }rou,  nevertheless,"  she  concluded  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

"But—,"  I  began. 

"O,  no,  no.     Don't  trouble  yourself,  please," 
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"I  can't  sit  down  now,  unless  you  sit.     I'll  fetch  the — ." 

"Fetch?"  she  exclaimed,  arching  her  dark  brows, 
', Fetch!  Then  j-ou're  not  a  southerner?" 

"Not  southerner  'enough  to  browbeat  that  good  old  An- 
glo-Saxon word.  Some  of  my  Carolina  friends  call  me 
"Fetch  and  Tote." 

"Why,  I'm  not  a  southerner  either,"  she  said,  as  though 
communicating  an  astounding  bit  of  news. 

"Really?" 

"I've  been  visiting  in  Durham." 

"And  I've  been  working  in  Raleigh." 

"  I'm  from—." 

"Massachusetts." 

"How  did  you  guess  it?" 

"So  am  I.     Maiden." 

"Brookline.     How  funny!" 

"How  funny! — now  won't  you  sit  down?" 

"Inded,  I  will,"  she  cried,  laughing  joyously.  "You 
can't  imagine  how  good  one  feels  at  meeting  a  friend  from 
home." 

"I  don't  need  to  imagine.     I  know,  now." 

We  sat  silent  for  a  little  while,  I  glanced  from  time  to 
time  at  the  writhing,  green  sea-serpent  stretched  out  far 
in  our  wake,  and  at  the  waves  churned  into  solid  emerald 
blocks  and  fringed  with  creamy  foam,  and  at  her  frank, 
sunny  countenance.  She  was  leaning  forward,  with  her 
chin  hidden  in  her  white  palm.  She  held  her  long  lashes 
downcast  and  seemed  deep  in  thought.  On  a  sudden  she 
beamed  on  me,  asking  whether  or  not  my  friend  was  a 
Carolinian. 

"O,  yes,  he  is.  He  has  been  a  chum  of  mine  down 
south.  I  met  him  on  the  boat  just  as  we  were  leaving 
Norfolk." 

"I  know  it." 

"You  heard  us  talking  it  over  at  breakfast?" 

She  nodded,  "I  thought  I'd  die.  It  was  the  oddest  thing 
I  ever  heard." 
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"You  mean  our  meeting-?  So  it  was.  You  know, 
Barker  said  I 'touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  trod  on  his  heel.  Strange  psychological  train, 
was'nt  it?" 

She  tittered,  and  struggled  to  retain  her  composure 
and  ended  by  bursting  into  a  loud,  pealing  laugh.  "O  it's 
so  funny,  it's  so  funny."  Then  she  became  abruptly  quiet 
and  stared  abstractedly  at  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  It  was  a 
shoe  of  lovely  shape  and  suggested  a  neat  patrician  foot 
within.  I  was  quite  fascinated  by  it.  But  her  voice,  also, 
was  pleasing:  and  I  liked  to  listen  to  her  unaffected  words. 
So  I  said,  fixing  her  with  a  glance  of  half-bold,  half- timid 
expectation.  < 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

She  answered  quick  as  a  flash,  "Is  Mr.  Barker  going  to 
live  up  north?" 

I  was  vexed.  She  had  either  missed  the  point  or  evaded 
it. 

"O,  Barker?  Yes.  Barker  is  going  to  live  up  our  way. 
He  thinks  of  drawing  cartoons  for  a  Boston  paper.  He  can 
draw  pretty  well." 

"Is  that  so?     He  must  be  a  genius." 

"He  is  a  freak." 

"Well,  I  always  look  on  artists  as  geniuses." 

"Then  he  surely  is  a  freak.  All  geniuses  are  freaks. 
But  Barker  may  not  be  a  genius." 

"Why,  what  do  you   mean  by  that  Mr. ?"  she  asked 

questioningly. 

"St.  John.     And  you  are  Miss ?" 

"Cowper.     Can  you  spell  it?" 

"C-o-o-p-e-r?" 

"No.     C-o-w-p-e-r.     The  English  Cowper. 

"Then  you're  English  too,  are  you?" 

"And  you,  also?  How  strange!  How  very  strange,  in- 
deed!" 

After  a  short  pause  she  came  back  to  our  discussion.  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  I  really   saw,  or  only  seemed  to 
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see  a  little  malicious  twinkle  in  her  eyes  but  I  certainly- 
had  a  vague  impression  that  she  was  trying  to  tease 
me. 

"Now,  Mr.  Saint  John,  or  Sin  Jin,  as  I  believe  you 
would  be  called  in  England which  shall  I  call  you?" 

"It  does'nt  matter." 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  St.  John,  will  you  please  explain  your 
seeming  paradox?     About  geniuses  and  freaks,  I  mean." 

"You  seem  awfully  interested  in  Barker,"  I  said  sul- 
lenly. 

She  blushed  with  a  beautifying  anger. 

"I  don't  know  why "  she  began  tartly.  Then  break- 
ing off,  with  a  ring  of  repentance  in  her  voice,  she  said  in 
haste,  "Dear  me,  here  I've  been  and  forgotten  my  poor 
aunt,  and  sat  enjoying  myself  while . " 

She  lowered  her  eyes  as  I  looked  at  her,  but  continued 
bravely," 

"While  my  aunt's  probably  been  having  a  wretched  time. 
How  thoughtless  of  me-- — I  wish  I  knew  just  what  to  do." 

"Is  your  aunt  sea-sick?" 

She  nodded. 

"You  tell  her  to  \;ake  lemonade.  Lemonade  is  good. 
Dr.  Waldron  says  so." 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  Dr.  Waldron  was  not  a  physician, 
but  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  a  southern  college.  Still 
he  had  been  across  the  water  and  should  have  known 
certain  things. 

"O,  thanks,  ever  so  much,"  she  said  rising.     "And  now 

you  must  go.    I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at  dinner. You 

and  your  friend."  With  that  she  tripped  lightly  along 
the  clean  lead-colored  deck. 

Leaning  back  in  my  chair,  with  my  legs  stretched  out 
against  a  bench,  I  fell  into  a  brown  study.  The  heavens 
above  seemed  to  have  overcast  their  blue  candor,  and  the 
waves  had  darkened,  and  the  deck  had  lost  for  me  its 
cheery  good-nature.  A  woman,  pale  as  wax,  lay  on  a 
settee, her  heavy  wraps  scarcely  stirred  by  her  faint  breath- 
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ing:  far  down  toward  the  stern  a  stalwart  young-  fellow, 
supported  by  a  rough-looking   Irishman,   was   reeling-  and 

pitching  from   side  to  side. Why    had  she  harped  so 

much  on  Barker?  Yet  she  was'nt  even  acquainted 
with  him.  But,  was  that  the  case?  Barker  said  her  face 
was  familiar   to   him.     Had  they   met   before?     Possibly. 

She   certainly   was  a  pretty  girl,  evidently   well-bred, 

simple,  witty,  open-hearted.  Ah!  But  was  she?  Or, 
was  she  not  too  much  so?    Well,    that  remained  to  be  seen. 

Barker,  coming  from  the  smoking-room,  interrupted 
my  meditations. 

"Ah  wish  Ah  had  your  pluck,"  moving-  a  chair  close  to 
mine.  "And  your  luck.  You  seem  to  be  getting  on  right 
smoothly." 

"And  so  did  you." 

"And  so  did  I?"  cried  he,  in  amazement. 

"Why,  yes.  She  talked  a  good  deal  about  you.  I  told 
her  you  were  an  artist,  and  she  said  you  must  be  a 
genius. 

"O  come,  now,  did  she  really?     Did  she,  now,  really?" 

"Yes." 

"But  Ah  don't  know  her. Her  face  looks  familiar, 

though.     Ah  wonder  if  she  knows  me?" 

"Of  course  she  must.  Your  fame,  as  Elkins  said  of  Dr. 
Gordon,  is  not  confined  within  the  borders  of  your  own 
states,  nor  of  these  Grand  United  States,  but  is  spread  out 
even  the  to  uttermost  corners  of  the  universe." 

He  laughed  loudly  at  my  imitation,  and  a  bit  vainly  at 
the  words.  His  joy  was  complete  when  I  told  him  that 
I'd  introduce  him  at  dinner. 

At  dinner,  we  met  her  aunt,  a  noble  looking  woman, 
somewhat  wan  from  her  illness.  Apparently  she  had 
found  an  efficacious  remedy:  but  I  was  astounded  to  hear  her 
thank  me  for  my  very  helpful  suggestion. 

"Whew!"  I  muttered  under  my  breath,  who'd  have 
thought  it?" 

And  in  consequence  of  my  unsuspected  remedy  the  aunt 
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conducted  herself  most  graciously  toward  me.  I  wished 
many  times  during-  the  meal  that  she  would  be  a  little  less 
attentive,  for  Barker  was  monopolizing-  Miss  Cowper;  and  I 
had,  during-  my  stay  down  south,  acquired  a  horror  for 
monoplies.  At  last  I  said,  forcibly  addressing1  myself  to 
the  young-er  lady, 

"Mr.  Barker  tells  me  that  your  face  looks  familar  to 
him.     I  wonder  if  you  ever  met  him  before." 

"I,  too,  have  been  wondering-  about  that." 

Then  turning-  to  Barker  she  inquired,  "Have  you  ever 
been  in  Durham,  Mr.  Barker." 

"Many  times,"  he  answered,  reddening-. 

"Recently?" 

"About  a  fortnight  ago." 

"At  Trinity?  You  were  umpire  of  the  base  ball 
game?" 

His  face  was  burning. 

"I  made  a  fool  of  myself  then,  whooping  and  yelling, 
and  flying  about." 

"O,  no,  indeed."      She  protested,  "I  like  enthusiasm." 

All  this  while  she  had  steadily  devoted  herself  to  him: 
and  I  felt  angry  with  her,  the  dinner,  Barker,  and  myself. 
And  partly  because  I  feared  lest  Barker  should  manage  to 
spirit  her  away  (for  the  aunt  was  already  going  to  her 
berth)  I  proposed  a  game  of  cards. 

"Won't  that  be  delightfull"  she  exclaimed  vivaciously. 

After  Barker  had  procured  the  cards,  we  sat  down  at  a 
table,  and  played.  Barker  was  unusually  bright  during 
the  games,  and  I,  disgustingly  stupid.  I  made  foolish 
bids  in  "set-back"  and  was  set  back  tremendously:  and 
though  I  won  two  games  at  "California  Jack",  the 
way  in  which  our  last  game,  a  game  of  "hearts"  was 
played,  made  me  fume  and  storm  inwardly  and  grow  sick 
in  spirit.  And  the  blame  was  not  all  mine.  For  what 
should  Miss  Cowper  do,  but  make  it  a  point  to  force  all  her 
bad  cards,  hearts,  into  my  hand  and  to  combine  with 
Barker  against  me,     During  this  game  she  was  very  quiet, 
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excepting-  when  she  contradicted  me:  and  she  persisted  in 
making-  me  lose.  Then,  leaving-  Barker  to  crow  over  his 
progress  with  her,  and  me  to  sulk,  she  went  soberly  to  her 
aunt. 

We  did  not  meet  her  at  supper,  nor  immediately  after; 
and  we  wondered  whether  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
sea.  Barker  and  I  spent  the  evening-  in  the  snioking-room, 
listening  to  the  maudlin  talk  of  the  stalwart  young  fellow 
whom  I  had  seen  before,  and  of  the  wily  Irishman.  I  felt 
Woefully  wretched,  oppressed.  I  was  Porthos  despairing 
under  the  mighty  weight  of  his  tomb;  I  was  Enceladus  un- 
der Etna;  I  was  Atlas  shouldering  the  world.  I  was  over- 
burdened with  vast  sorrows  and  inexpressible  griefs. 

Just  after  the  steward  had  entered  with  brandy  for  two 
men,  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window  in  front  of  me 
and  saw  a  figure  flit  quickly  by.  I  looked  again,  straining 
my  eyes,  and  my  heart  leapt.  Miss  Cowper  had  passed  to- 
ward the  bow.  I  made  some  sort  of  an  excuse  to  Barker, 
and  hurried  out.  She  was  standing  in  the  dark,  at  the 
foot  of  the  quarter-deck. 

"A  lovely  moonlight,  Miss  Cowper.  May  I  accompany 
you  forward?" 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  St.  John,''  she  replied  rather 
curtly.     "I  was  just  about  to  turn  back." 

"Dear  me!"  I  said  contritely;  "I  am  afraid  I've  spoiled 
your  walk.     You  -were  going  forward,  you  know." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir.     I  was  going  back." 

"Ah!"  I  exclaimed  naively,  "then  you  were  going  for- 
ward only  in  order  that  you  might  go  back.  I  see  now.  I 
see." 

I  saw  her  suppress  a  smile.  We  were  standing  under 
one  of  the  ship's  lanterns. 

"Well,"   she  answered,  relenting,  "I   should   not   mind 

going  a  few  steps  further "     "But,"  she  added  with  a 

sting  in  her  words,  "I  don't  want  to  deprive  you  of  pleas- 
anter  company." 

X  looked  around  vacantly. 
2  " 
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"/  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  drew  her  to  trie,  trembling.1 
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"Pleasanter  company?     Where?'4 

"O,  in   there;"   and  she  pointed   to   the   smoking-rooui. 

"You  seemed  to  be  enjoying-  yourself." 

We  walked  on  in  silence,  breathing-  the  cold  wind.  Then, 
probably  thinking-  that  she  had  hurt  my  feelings,  she  said 
in  a  low  tone, 

"I  don't  like  you  in  there,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"I  know  you  don't  like  me,"  I  returned  with  moody  assur- 
ance. 

"I   said   no  well, 1,  that   is  ."     And 

she  looked  ready  to  bust  into  tears. 

"Well,  you  don't,"  I  insisted. 

She  was  silent.  After  a  long  pause,  she  remarked  in  a 
vague,  general  sort  of  way,  "Isn't  it  stnange  how  easily  a 
statement  may  be  distorted? 

"But  you  did  say  you  don't  like  me." 

"I  did  not,"  she  retorted  withsheat. 

"I  said  I  didn't  like  you  in  there.  It's  no  fit  place  for  a 
gentleman." 

"Well,  do  3rou  like  me  here?" 

"Shall  we  return?"  she  asked. 

I  became  obstinate. 

"And  here?" 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  as  I  could  see  in  the  dim  light; 
and  she  was  biting  her  lip.  I  let  my  hand  accidentally 
touch  hers.  She  did  not  shrink  back.  So,  turning  half 
toward  her,  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  drew  her  to  me, 
trembling 

"And ?"     I  continued. 

"O,"  she  cried,  sobbing,  "please  forgive  me.  I  meant 
the  place  you  were  in." 

I  guided  her  to  a  bench,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"But,"  I  questionsd  reproachfully,  "why  did  you  take 
6uch  pleasure  in  making  me  lose  at  hearts?" 

She  answered  softly,  "did  you  lose?" 


LiFE  IN  A  GfREAT  UNIVERSITY— COLUMBIA. 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON. 

COLUMBIA  is  now  passing-  through  much  the  same  sort  of 
change  and  growth  as  did  our  own  University  during  the 
years  from  1892-'96,  though,  of  course,  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1754  as  King's  Col- 
lege, afterwards  changed  to  Columbia.  For  more  than  a 
century  it  held  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  attracting  some 
attention,  of  course,  but  expanding  very  little.  Gradually 
there  grew  up  around  it.  though  not  under  its  control,  pro- 
fessional schools  of  high  rank,  and  Barnard  College  for 
women  was  founded  and  affiliated.  But  the  quarters  far 
down  in  the  city  were  an  effectual  bar  to  any  considerable 
expansion,  because  of  lack,  of  room  and  the  noise  of  busi- 
ness. 

With  the  election  of  Seth  Low  to  the  presidency  larger 
plans  were  formed  and  successfully  carried  out.  The  great 
group  of  buildings  on  Morningside  Heights  was  built,  and 
when  all  are  completed,  there  will  not  be  a  superior  educa- 
tional plant  anywhere.  The  name  Columbia  College  was 
retained  for  the  undergraduate  department,  but  all  the 
schools,  professional  and  graduate,  were  brought  into 
closer  relations  under  the  name  of  Columbia  University,  in 
1896.  Since,  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and  steady.  If 
the  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  within  five  years  the 
number  of  students  will  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
American  University. 

In  writing  of  American  institutions  it  is  the  undergrad- 
uate that  must  be  considered.  Here,  unfortunately,  he  is 
swamped  by  the  great  size  of  the  other  departments.  Last 
year,  of  a  total  registration  of  more  than  thirty-five  hun- 
dred, the  registration  in  the  colleg-e  was  but  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  Further,  the  greater  size  and  supposed  impor- 
tance of   the  more  dignified    departments   has  operated 
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against  him  in  the  matter  of  instruction.  He  is 
left  to  the  care  of  tutors  and  instructors,  except  pos- 
sibly in  his  senior  year,  when  he  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  professor.  Even  the  college  man  seems  to  realize 
his  unimportance  in  University  life  and  turns  elsewhere  for 
his  interests.  One  can  hardly  blame  him,  for  some  of  his 
instructors  are  exceedingly  uninteresting. 

Since  it  is  the  undergraduate  who  is  always  the  conserv- 
ator and  preserver  of  college  traditions,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  Columbia  has  so  few.  There  has  never  been 
a  dormitory  sj-stem;  few  of  the  fraternities  are  able  to 
afford  chapter  houses;  the  membership  in  the  debating 
societies  is  small;  the  athletic  terms  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  as  gj-mnasium  and  training  grounds  were 
lacking.  With  the  success  of  the  football  team  the  past 
two  seasons,  has  come  more  of  college  spirit  than  before 
was  manifest,  and  it  is  now  the  intention  to  devote  more 
attention  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  college. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  Columbia  undergraduate 
is  a  self-contained  young  man,  somewhat  lacking  in  spon- 
taneity. The  problem  of  discipline  troubles  the  authorities 
very  little,  as  no  responsibility  is  assumed  off  the  g'rounds. 
The  undergraduate,  too,  is  marked  in  his  intercourse  with 
more  or  less  formality.  Usually  he  lives  in  the  city  and 
has  other  interests.  His  college  life  is  not  exclusively  im- 
portant. It  is  more  an  incident, — of  some  importance,  of 
course, — but  only  an  incident. 

If  there  is  little  unity  in  the  college,  there  is  less  in  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  The  men  come  from 
the  whole  United  States  and  some  foreign  countries.  In 
the  law  school  graduates  of  sixty-eight  colleges  were 
found.  In  one  class  were  Americans  from  a  dozen  States, 
a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  four  or  live  Japanese,  and  a 
negro— the  only  one  in  the  University.  These  men  are 
usually  of  mature  years,  some  as  much  as  forty  years  old, 
have  had  their  college  days  long  ago,  and  do  not  enter  in 
any  considerable  extent  into  colleg-e  life.     Their  work  is  in 
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research  rather  than  in  class  rooms,  and  largely  each  seeks 
solitude.  The  type  of  mind  in  the  graduate  schools  has 
not  struck  me  as  being-  particularly  high.  Dr.  Munster- 
berg,  of  Harvard;  says  that  the  ability  of  the  under- 
graduates is  greater  than  that  in  the  graduate  schools. 
That  remark  seems  to  hold  good  here.  Possibly  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  take  more  of  the  stronger  men  here. 

There  is  no  University  community,  such  as  around  Har- 
vard or  Cornell.  The  instructors  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  city  and  the  surrounding  suburban  towns  in  the 
state  and  in  New  Jersey,  while  some  even  live  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  excellent  traffic  arrangements  on  some  of  the 
railroads  make  it  possible  to  live  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
away  and  yet  meet  all  classes  with  promptness  and  cer- 
tainty. But  this  dispersion  counts  against  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  strictly  university  sentiment.  Full  pro- 
fessors may  not  know  each  other  by  sight,  as  the  faculty 
meetings  are  held  by  schools,  and  not  by  the  University  as 
a  whole. 

Then  Columbia  stands  for  individualism — separation  in 
all  her  work.  The  professors  are  free  to  think  and  speak 
as  they  please,  subject  only  in  their  teaching  to  the  normal 
authority  of  the  dean  of  their  school.  The  institution 
stands  for  scholarship,  and  little  for  personality.  It  is  a 
place  where  one  studies  freed  from  any  exacting  restraints, 
and  largely  without  supervision  or  guidance,  until  the 
time  for  the  tests  of  performance. 


CROATAN. 

•BY   A.    B.    C. 

JOHN  White's  ships  were  slowly  fading-  into  the  distant 
ocean.  The  seaward  shore  of  Roanoke  Island  was  lined 
with  about  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  looking 
on  silently.  Silently,  because  they  were,  so  to  speak,  lulled 
by  their  rocking-  emotions.  All  were  homesick  and  sad. 
Some  were  brimming  full  of  the  romantic;  others  were  dis- 
satisfied and  sullen.  Among  the  white  men  were  distrib- 
uted a  few  Indians.  They,  too,  were  silent  and  still;  be- 
cause, unsophisticated  primeval  folk  that  they  were,  the 
North  Carolina  wild  men  felt  a  sympathy  and  love  for  the 
helpless  strangers,  a  love  which  was  soon  roughly  and  cru- 
elly beat  out.  There  stood  the  "Lord  of  Roanoke",  Man- 
teo,  just  baptized  a  Christian;  beside  him  his  little  son, 
Wonango.  Near  by,  but  outside  the  crowd,  stood  watching 
the  home-bound  ships,  a  husband  and  his  wife.  The 
woman  was  staring  fixedly  out  to  sea.  Presently  the  man 
saw  how  she  frowned  and  asked  her,  "What,  Eleanor,  art 
not  contented  here?" 

"No,"  she  answered  emphatically,  "for  our  dear  little 
Virginia's  sake  I  would  we  were  on  my  father's  ship  sailing 
for  home." 

The  colonists  scattered  to  their  huts,  built  fires  in  the 
twilight  and  made  ready  for  night.  One  day  after  that 
day  was  like  another.  In  the  morning  some  of  them  hoed; 
most  of  them  trifled.  Then  came  dinner.  After  dinner 
some  of  them  hoed;  most  of  them  trifled.  The  three  great 
events  of  the  day  were  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  After 
supper  they  all  g-athered  on  the  westward  beach  and 
watched  the  sun  set.  That  was  a  beautiful  and  com- 
forting- sight.  Then  they  went  to ,  bed.  Thus  the 
daily,  routine  was,  for  some,  hard,  roug>h  works  for  the 
majority,  listless  idling*  > 
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One  day  just  after  dinner  Wonango  glided  into  the 
Dares'  cabin.  He  seemed  to  be  in  restless  haste.  "Ana- 
nias Dare,"  he  muttered,  "the  Socotas  are  coming  to  lay 
you  low.  My  father  sends  word  that  his  people  will  fight 
for  you  as  would  parents  for  their  children."  Then  he 
looked  fondly  at  the  little  one  playing  in  the  corner  and 
slipped  out  the  door  and  was  gone. 

Dare  quickly  warned  the  cabins  and,  a  little  after,  all  were 
working  like  mad;  men,  women,  boys.  Some  were  in 
the  woods,  cutting  down  trees,  lopping  off  the  branches 
and  sharpening  the  root  ends.  Others  were  in  the  clear- 
ing, driving  the  trees  in  the  ground  and  sharpening  the 
upper  ends;  building  a  palisade.  All  were  tremblingly 
excited. 

And  well  they  might  be.  Far  off  they  could  hear  the 
wild  yells  of  the  struggling  savages.  They  knew  that 
Manteo  would  do  his  best:  but  how  vain  was  that  best! 
Eager  desperation  could  not  overcome  the  unfair  odds. 
Defeat  for  Manteo  was  a  fact  that  would  be  established  by 
time,  and  withal  a  very  little  time.  The  only  hope  stretched 
out  after  a  miracle.  John  White  might  come.  John 
White — little  did  they  know  how  he  had  been  called  to  de- 
cide between  duty  and  self-inclination;  how,  with  a  sore 
heart-ache,  he  had  answered  duty's  requirement.  How 
could  they  know  that  far  away,  near  Bonnie  England's 
shore,  John  White  was  fighting  the  Invincible  Armada? 
This  they  never  knew. 

For  the  noise  in  the  distance  ceased.  And  all  the  colo- 
nists in  the  woods  and  those  working  upon  the  palisade 
paused  and  listened.  They  could  hear  behind  them  waves 
licking  the  shore  and  in  front  an  occasional  whoop  from 
the  conquering  Indians.  Thus  for  one  minute;  then  to 
work  again  with  despairing-  calmness. 

They  strained  all  night,  but  morning  saw  that  they  had 
not  finished  the  defence.  One  glanced  up  from  his  work 
and  caught  a  g-limpse  of  the  stealthy  murderers  slinking 
through  the  trees.     The  man  shouted;  the  company  rushed 
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to  arms;  they  massed  at  the  gap.  But  what  was  the  use? 
They  were  worse  than  dead  men;  for  they  still  had  the  pain 
to  feel.  One  minute  and  all  lay  strewn  over  the  ground, 
and  every  man's  hair  was  gone  and  his  head  was  bloody. 

But  off  there  in  a  corner  crouched  Eleanor  Dare,  her  hus- 
band lying  dead  before  her,  the  baby  in  her  arms.  How 
did  she  escape?  She  had  twisted  her  hair  out  of  her  scalp 
and  received  the  blow  at  a  glance;  so  she  was  not  quite 
dead.  Her  eyes  were  piercing  one  of  those  bloody-handed 
copper-skins.  It  was  Wonango.  He  caught  her  eye  and 
knew  she  would  betray  him;  so  he  rushed  at  her  with  a  yell 
and  struck  heavily.  But  the  tomahawk  somehow  missed. 
Wonango  grunted.  Eleanor's  face  changed  and  she  died 
happy.  Little  Virginia,  alive  and  safe,  cowered  beside  her 
and  whimpered. 

The  Indians  were  done  and  went  their  way;  with  them 
Wonango,  the  deserter.  Little  Virginia,  clinging  to  her 
dead  father  and  mother,  kept  fretfully  crying.  But  she 
made  very  little  noise  till  night  came  on;  then  she  cried 
aloud  and  bitterly.  After  a  little  while  Wonango  crept  up 
cautiously.  Then  Virginia  was  happy  and  hugged  him 
lovingly  and  trustfully  around  his  brown  neck.  He  picked 
her  up  in  his  arms;  she  seemed  to  realize  that  she  was 
leaving  only  the  dead,  and  did  not  resist. 

So  Wonango  carried  her  away  from  the  palisade  down  to 
the  group  of  empty  cabins.  Here  he  drove  a  stake  deep 
in  the  ground  and  began  to  carve.  He  cut  the  letters 
C-R-O,  then  seemed  to  recall  something  and  stopped. 
Then  he  went  up  to  one  of  the  cabin  doors  and  on  the  lintel 
cut,  C-R-O- A-T-O-A-N.  When  he  had  finished  he  picked 
up  the  wondering,  pitiful  little  Virginia  and  strode  away. 

That  evening  when  he  quietly  stepped  into  his  father's 
wigwam  on  Croatan  Island,  he  found  Manteo  gloomily 
dreaming  over  the  coals.  Manteo  said  not  a  word.  Wo- 
nango began  talking  so  softly  that  one  could  hardly 
have  told  when  b;-  began.  He  explained  his  desertion  and 
told  tile  Story  of  the  Roanoke  massacre.     Finally   he  put 
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the  little  girl  on  his  father's  knee.  That  was  how  he 
made  Manteo  understand  his  well-timed,  crafty  cow- 
ardice. 

Between  them  they  soothed  Virginia.  She  was  too  young 
to  grieve  much  and  besides  she  admired  Wonango.  So 
things  went  on  for  two  years  and  Virg-inia  grew  noticeably 
older. 

She  loved  these  improvised  parents  and  forgot  her  white 
kin.  But  her  grandfather  was  alive.  He  had  done  war- 
ring and  was  sailing,  anxiously  sailing,  for  South  Virginia 
and  Virginia  Dare. 

She  and  Wonango  were  playing  on  the  beach  one  even- 
ing at  sunset  when  Wonango  caught  sight  of  a  sail  nearing 
Roanoke  shore.  He  knew  what  the  sail  meant;  it  was  John 
White  returned  for  his  children.  Wonango  led  Virginia 
hastily  back  to  the  hut. 

That  night  two  men  knelt  for  an  hour  under  the  stars. 
John  White's  gray  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast;  to  his 
Father  in  Heaven  he  groaned  and  cried  aloud.  Then, 
among  the  ruins  of  his  hope,  he  fell  upon  his  face.  On 
Croatan  island,  just  a  few  miles  away,  Wonango's  heart 
bled  before  the  same  God.  And  Wonango's  prayer  pre- 
vailed. Next  morning  John  White's  rebellious  men  sailed 
out  for  England.  Behind  them  they  left  the  ashes  of  a 
queen's  pride,  a  church's  longing,  and  a  grandfather's 
heart. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  skip  fifteen  years.  Two  lone  In- 
dians are  sitting  in  the  night  on  a  log  in  the  forest  of 
Croatan.  Not  far  off  is  a  bark  wigwam,  solitar}-  and 
lonesome. 

"My  son,"  said  the  elder  Indian,  in  those  monotonous 
tones  so  characteristic  of  the  dignified  warrior,  "you  are 
the  one  man  left  of  all  your  tribe;  can  you  take  a  woman 
not  of  your  race  and  kind?" 

"My  father,"  answered  the  other,  earnestly,  "I  am  a 
Christian."  t 
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Manteo  said  no  more,  and  the  two  rose  up  and  went 
slowly  toward  the  wigwam. 

One  hour  later,  within  the  peaked  tent,  three  stools  were 
drawn  close  together  around  the  low-burning-  fire.  A  flick- 
ering light  fell  on  one  bright,  pale  face,  loving  and  soft, 
and  on  two  unitnpassioned  bronze  faces,  strong  and  fur- 
rowed. Manteo  still  held  his  finger  between  the  leaves  of 
an  English  prayer-book. 

On  that  same  day  in  old  England  a  sad-faced,  solemn 
priest  had  opened  the  English  prayer-book  at  another  page. 
That  priest  had  been  the  beloved  pastor  of  John  White. 


A  SOLDIER'S  FATE;  OR  ANOTHER  ENOCH  ARDEN'S 
RETURN. 

BY  DONALD  L.   ST.   CLAIR. 

EVERY  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five 
o'clock,  a  gray-haired  man  may  be  seen  slowly  wend- 
ing- his  way  through  the  hurrying,  jostling  throng  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington  Cit}'.  His  shoulders 
have  bent  beneath  the  burden  of  a  great  sorrow  and  in  his 
once  flashing  eyes  there  is  a  look  of  hopeless  despair.  At 
the  same  hour,  day  after  day,  he  may  be  seen  going  home 
from  his  day's  work  in  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  a  time  when  he  drank  for  a  moment 
from  the  cup  of  happiness,  only  to  have  it  dashed  from  his 
lips  forever.  Beneath  the  dress  of  this  gray-haired  man 
beats  a  heart  as  brave  and  unselfish  as  ever  throbbed  within 
a  human  breast,  and  a  life-story  more  sad  than  this  has  sel- 
dom been  dreamed  of  by  novelist  or  poet. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  trees  were  budding-  and 
the  flowers  were  blooming  among  the  rugged  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  this  man,  whom  I  shall  call  Frank  Adams 
(that  is  not  his  name),  was  married  to  a  fair  young  girl  of 
nineteen.  Adams  was  then  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  but  valuable  farm  ly- 
ing near  a  country  village.  At  that  time  only  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  storm  of  civil  war,  which  soon  burst  at  Port 
Sumter,  '  had  reached  the  New  Hampshire  village,  and 
young  Adams  and  his  bride  entered  their  home  dreaming 
only  of  contentment  and  peace. 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  and  the  birds  that  sang  around 
their  rural  home  were  not  more  happy  than  this  young 
couple  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  wedded  life,  but 
the  terrible  storm  of  war  was  increasing  in  fury,  and  soon 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  reached  this  home.  Adams' 
ancestors  had  shed  their  blood  for  independence,  and  he  wa§ 
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willing-,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  his  life  fort  he  Union  of  his 
fathers. 

One  bright  June  morning-  a  company  marched  southward 
from  a  New  Hampshire  villag-e  to  battle  for  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  in  the  front  rank  was  Frank  Adams,  who  had 
enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  term  of  the  war.  His  com- 
pany was  soon  in  active  service  and  Adams  proved  a  model 
soldier,  never  shrinking  from  duty,  and  was  always  ready  to 
g-o  where  the  bullets  were  flying-  thickest.  He  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  his  wife  and  in  his  letters  of- 
ten spoke  of  the  happiness  that  would  be  theirs  when  the 
cruel  war  was  over. 

At.  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga  Adams  fell  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fig-lit  and  was  left  on  the  field  for 
dead,  but,  after  hours  of  suffering-,  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  Confederates  and  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  his 
wound  healed  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  while  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Andersonville,  He  had  been  confined  in  prison 
only  a  few  weeks  when  he  managed  by  a  bold  stratag-em  to 
escape,  but  when  safely  away  from  the  prison,  he  realized 
that  he  was  little  better  off  than  belore,  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  country  without  money  or  friends, 
and  likely  to  be  recaptured  at  any  time.  For  several  days 
he  concealed  himself  in  tbe  Georgia  swamps  during  the 
day  and  travelled  at  night,  making  his  way  north  as  best 
be  could.  On  the  fifth  night  he  lay  down  to  sleep  near  the 
roadside  and  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  was  deliri- 
ous with  fever.  Perhaps  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  near 
a  large  plantation,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  by 
some  negroes,  who  carried  him  to  their  cabin  near  by. 
Several  families  of  slaves  were  at  the  time  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  plantation,  and,  judging  from  the  sick  man's 
uniforn  that  he  was  an  escaped  Federal  soldier,  they  deter- 
termined  to  conceal  and  nurse  him. 

Adams'  disease  proved  to  be  the  terrible  malarial  fever 
prevalent  in  that  section,  and  for  several  months  he  lin- 
gered between  life  and  death.     In  the  spring  of  1865,  when 
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the  war  was  nearly  ended,  his  health  and  strength  returned, 
but  reason  had  fled  and  the  past  was  to  him  a  blank.  For 
several  months  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  subsisting-  on  the  charity  of  the  g-enerous 
Southern  people.  When  peace  was  fully  established  he 
was  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  placed  in  the 
asylum  at  Milledgville. 

What  of  the  young  wife  in  the  far  away  Northern  home? 
She  prayed  and  waited  for  tidings  that  never  came.  The 
war  over,  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  company  that 
had  gone  away  from  the  village  returned  and  told  the 
weeping  wife  that  her  husband  had  fallen  at  Chickamauga 
and  died  a  soldier's  death.  For  a  while  she  was  almost 
heartbroken,  but  youth  can  survive  terrible  griefs,  and  at 
length  the  bloom  returned  to  her  cheeks  and  her  love  be- 
came a  sad,  sweet  memory. 

The  insane  soldier  remained  in  the  asylum  fourteen 
years  before  he  showed  any  signs  of  recovery.  At  length 
the  light  of  reason  showed  dimly  in  his  eyes,  and  by  degrees 
his  reason  and  memory  were  entirely  restored.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  asylum  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

Naturally,  Frank  Adams'  first  thought  was  of  wife  and 
home  and  how  to  reach  them.  No  pen  can  portray  his  feel- 
ings, as  he  wondered  if  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth  had  been 
true  to  him  through  all  these  years,  and  was  watching  and 
waiting  for  him  in  the  little  home  among  the  hills  where 
they  had  once«lived  so  happily  together.  Would  he  write 
and  tell  her  that  he  still  lived?  No.  He  would  wait  and 
surprise  her  with  his  coming.  Would  she  know  him? 
His  once  ruddy  cheeks  were  wan  and  pale,  and  his  locks 
that  had  been  black,  were  thinned  and  whitened  by  years 
of  suffering.  But  not  once  did  he  dream  that  his  wife 
would  not  recognize  him.  Taking  a  lumber  and  turpen- 
tine boat  at  Savannah,  he  worked  his  way  to  Boston, 
and  one  beautiful  summer  day,  when  the  flowers  were 
blooming  and  the  birds  were  singing  as  merrily  as  though 
sorrow  and  suffering  were  unknown,  he  came  in  sight  of  his 
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home.  With  throbbing  heart  he  walked  slowly  along-,  not- 
ing each  familiar  spot>  and  when  near  the  house  where  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  he  seated  himself 
upon  a  rock  that  lay  by  the  roadside.  He  knew  not  why, 
but  he  would  not  enter  just  yet.  The  premises  had  under- 
gone little  change.  The  flowers,  as  of  old,  were  blooming 
in  the  yard,  and  the  laughter  of  three  merry  children  was 
wafted  to  the  wanderer's  ears,  but  he  gave  no  thought  to 
them. 

"Takin'  a  rest,  are  ye,  stranger?  It's  kinder  dusty  trav- 
ellin'  along  these  roads,  'specially  'bout  this  season  of  the 
year,"  and  a  middle-aged  man,  wearing  the  dress  of  a 
farmer,  brought  his  team  to  a  standstill  in  the  road  near 
where  Adams  was  resting. 

"Stranger  in  these  parts,  I  guess,  otherwise  I  cannot 
place  ye,"  continued  the  teamster. 

Adams  recognized  the  man  as  a  former  neighbor  and 
ventured  to  remark,  "I  was  acquainted  in  this  section  be- 
fore the  war." 

"Wall,  ye  aint  so  much  of  a  stranger  then,  I  guess;  but 
there's  been  a  power  of  changes  since  the  war,  though 
ye  might  see  some  familiar  places.  That's  Jim  Burton's 
place  over  thar.  A  good  fellow  he  is,  too,  but  the  place 
belongs  to  his  wife.  He  married  Frank  Adams'  widder,  ye 
know.  Frank  was  killed  at  Chickamauga;  at  least  that's 
what  they  said,  though  there  are  some  believes  he  wern't 
never  killed,  but  he  must  'abeen  or  he'd  a  turned  up  'afore 
now.  His  widder  took  on  a  powerful  sight  when  she. 
heard  Frank  was  killed,  but  she  got  over  it  as  they  alius 
do,  and  her'n  Jim  are  happy  as  two  larks,  and  thar  aint 
three  likelier  chaps  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  than 
them  two  little  gals  and  that  curly-headed  little  boy  o' 
thern.  That's  them  playin'  over  thar  in  the  yard  now  with 
my  dog  Fido.  What's  the  matter,  stranger,  aint  ye  feelin' 
well?  Must  be  the  heat.  It's  been  uncommon  hot  this  sum- 
mer.    Feelin'  better  now?" 

"If  ye're  goin'  my  way,  climb  up.     I'll  give  ye  a  lift  as 
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far  as  the  village,  and  a  litttle  brandy  and  water  '11  bring1 
ye  around  all  right." 

With  a  last,  lingering-  look  at  the  home  that  could  be  his 
no  more— without  even  one  look  at  her  he  had  once  called 
wife — with  a  heart  that  seemed  turned  to  stone — Frank  Ad- 
ams rode  toward  the  village,  determined  to  bear  in  silence 
the  burden  of  his  great  sorrow  and  leave  his  wife  alone  in 
her  new  found  happiness. 

The  sun  shone  on,  the  flowers  continued  to  bloom,  and  the 
birds  still  sang  their  happy  songs,  but  on  that  bright  sum- 
mer day  the  light  of  joy  in  the  strong,  brave  heart  of  Frank 
Adams  went  out  forever. 


SONG  OF  A  BIRCH  CANOE. 

BY     MACS. 

Paddle  dipping-, 

Ripples  clipping", 

O'er  the  wave,  I  singing  glide 

To  where  a  maiden 

Waits,  hope-laden, 

Watching-  e'er  the  flowing  tide. 

Moon-path  glowing, 

Star-gleams  showing 

Lovers'  rapture,  each  to  each. 

Kisses  thrilling, 

Cooing,  billing, — 

Idle  Birch  drawn  on  the  beach. 
3 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE. 

It  is  a  fact — a  disagreeable  one,  yet  one  we  are  all  forced 
to  admit  is  true,— that  we  have  had  no  University  AnnjiaL_______ 

A  University  for  several  years.  Year  before  last  lasl  the 
Annual,  fraternities  issued  a  very /a  very  good  Col- 
lege Annual;  last  year  it  came  down  to  a  fraternity  annual, 
having-  practically  no  interest  for  those  not  belonging-  to 
fraternities.  If  this  process  of  devolution  continues  it  would 
be  safe  to  assume  that,  unless  some  steps  are  taken,  there 
will  be  no  annual  of  any  kind  this  year. 

Now  we  do  not  intend  for  any  one  to  infer  from  the  above 
that  fraternities  are  the  thing  next  to  nothing.  Far  from 
it.  The  most  prejudiced  man  in  college  must  admit  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fraternities,  we  should  have  had  no 
annual  of  any  sort  for  several  years  past.  <They  not  only 
deserve  credit  for  issuing  the  best  annual  they  were  able  to 
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do  under  the  circumstances,  but  they  have  endeavored  for 
the  last  two  years  to  provide  a  way  by  which  the  publica- 
tion could  be  improved  and  its  sale  increased.  Whether 
the  suggestion  made  to  the  literary  societies  by  the  fra- 
ternities was  wise  or  unwise  does  not  concern  us  here. 

But  there  is  no  man  in  college — not  even  one  of  the  editors 
of  last  year's  annual — who  would  make  the  statement  that 
such  a  publication  as  that  of  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
is  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  University  and  the 
different  phases  of  its  life.  No  sane  man  can  expect  the 
fraternities  of  this  institution,  with  a  membership  of  not 
more  than  125,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  expense,  time, 
and  labor  to  bring  forth  a  publication  for  four  hundred 
other  men.  It  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  to  expect 
the  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  issuing  the  Congression- 
al Record.       ' 

Art  ideal  annual,  such  as  we  should  have  in  this  great 
University,  should  answer  to  the  need  of  every  phase  of 
our  life.  It  should  be  issued  by  all  for  all.  How  to  get 
out  such  a  publication  is  the  real  problem.  Some  one  sug- 
gests that  one  or  two  of  the  upper  classes  unite  with  the 
fraternities  for  this  purpose.  But  the  class  organizations 
are  weak — class  spirit  is  lacking — and,  worst  of  all,  their 
finances  are  nil.  Others  have  the  temerity  to  advise  that 
the  Athletic  Association  lend  a  hand.  It  has  long  been  a 
patent  fact  that  this  association  has  troubles  enough  of  its 
own.  At  times  its  burden  is  almost  greater  than  it  can 
bear.  And  besides,  there  are  those  who  would  look  upon 
such  an  undertaking  as  another  one  of  those  schemes 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

We  believe  there  are  only  three  organizations  in  the 
Universitjr  capable  of  undertaking  the  work  and  carrying 
it  out  successfully.  These  three  organizations  are  the  fra- 
ternities, the  Dialectic  and  the  Philanthropic  literary  so- 
cieties. These  organizations  include  in  their  number 
members  of  all  the  professional  schools.    They  are  well  or- 
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g-anized,  each  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  society 
spirit;  each  has  some  financial  ability;  and  each  one  has 
some  men  cabable  of  doing-  such  work  as  would  be  required. 
An  Annual  issued  by  these  organizations  should  appeal  to 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  institution,  It  should  be  such  a 
publication  that  every  man  in  college  would  be  proud  of  it. 
It  should  be  such  a  publication  that  every  man  of  the  five 
hundred  in  the  University  would  possess  a  copy. 

Now  as  the  propositions  have  been  coming  in  the  other 
direction  for  two  years,  let  the  members  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties make  proposals  to  the  fraternities  in  reg-ard  to  this 
matter.  There  is  practically  no  dang-er  of  financial  loss  if 
each  party  assumes  an  equal  share  of  the  expense.  The 
Hcllenian  of  last  year,  intended  as  it  was,  lor  only  a 
small  number  of  the  students,  was  published  with  practi- 
cally no  money  loss  to  any  one.  Then  certainly  an  an 
annu/i*l'^uiriishe"(3>S)y  three  organizations  having  a  mem- 
bership of  three  hyndred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  would 
run  no  financial  risk. 

Let  every  man  in  tbe  University  think  about  this  matter. 
Let  him  lay  aside  any  little  political  prejudice  he  may  have, 
without  any  danger  of  losing  his  politcal  self  respect,  and 
work  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  an  annual  worthy  of 
the  best  tradition  of  the  University.  In  future  years,  when 
he  is  separated,  by  hills  and  vales,  from  his  alma  ma- 
ter and  the  friends  of  these  bygone  days,  the  sight  of  such 
a  book  will  cause  him  to  live  again,  in  his  imagination, 
the  life  of  his  youth. 

* 

We  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Literary  Societies  of 
the  University  to  bear  in  mind  the  two-word  motto  of  the 
"Nothing  to    ancient    Greeks,   which   governed  them  in  all 

Excess."  their  actions— "Nothing  to  Excess."  We  have 
special  reference  to  the  inter-society  debates.  Of  course 
the  primary  object  of  these  societies  is  to  teach  a  man  how 
to  debate,  and  the  skilled  debater  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
fcypie  erf  man*  intellectually.      But  debating-,  as  well  ae  all 
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other  things,  can  be  carried  to  excess,  and  we  believe  this 
has  been  done  in  this  University. 

Every  year  we  have  four  of  these  inter-society  debates, 
and  a  debating-  contest,  also,  between  members  of  the  same 
society.  These  debates  are  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  they  have  lost  their  value,  except  to  the  man  who  gets 
the  prize,  not  because  he  has  made  a  good  debate,  but  be- 
cause that  of  his  opponent  was  worse. 

As  mental  gymnastics,  they  are  often  positively  worth- 
less. Those  selected  to  fill  the  positions  seem  to  think  that 
the  best  debater  is  the  one  who  brings  forward  the  most 
statistics.  The  literary  and  rhetorical  preparation  is  often 
completely  neglected.  Facts  and  figures  are  thrown  out  to 
the  audience  somewhat  as  coal  is  scooped  into  a  bin. 

We  believe  this  state  of  affairs  could  be  remedied  if  these 
debates  did  not  occur  so  frequently.  As  it  is  now,  men 
who  could  represent  their  societies  worthily  do  not  care  for 
the  position  because  they  feel  there  is  no  honor  attached  to 
it.  The  result  is  that  men  are  selected  who  not  only  fail 
to  represent  their  societies,  but  stultify  themselves. 

More  preparation  for  debate,  and  less  debating,  would  be 
helpful.  More  attention  g-iven  to  the  rhetorical,  and  less 
to  the  fact-and -figure,  side  of  the  arg-ument  would  improve 
the  character  of  our  discussions. 

*  * 
* 

Since  the  authorities  of  the  University  have  decided 
that  the  Carolina-Vanderbilt  debate  must  be  held  in  Chap- 
University  el  Hill,  and  not  in  Raleigh,  we  hope  some  ef- 
Hospitality.  fort  will  be  made  to  entertain  the  Vander- 
bilt  debaters  while  they  are  in  the  village,  The  treatment 
hitherto  given  visiting  debaters  has  been  shameful.  Twice 
since  the  writer  has  been  in  college  Georgia  has  sent  de- 
baters here,  and  on  neither  occasion  have  they  been  tender- 
ed a  reception  such  as  they  should  have  had.  The  college 
boys  treated  them  with  perfect  indifference:  the  professors 
listened  to  their  debates,  criticized  them,  and  went  home. 
The  gentlemen  from  Georgia,  after  th«  debate,  have  gdne 
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to  their  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  left  on  the  early  morning 
train  for  Athens.  Only  one  of  the  professors  has  been 
kind  enough  to  take  them  to  his  home  after  the  debate, 
showing  them  that  southern  hospitality  is  not  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  situation  of  these  debaters. 
They  come  here  for  the  first  time — to  a  town  in  which  they 
know  no  one.  Each  time  they  have  suffered  defeat.  This 
would  be  disposed  to  make  them  feel  not  unusually  cheer- 
ful even  if  they  were  treated  royally.  But  they  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  their  rooms,  without  meeting  many  of 
the  boys,  and,  to  go  unaccompanied  to  the  station  on  their 
departure.  We  must  remember  that  the  situation  would  be 
quite  different  were  Chapel  Hill  a  city  instead  of  a  very 
small  country  village.  Then  our  visitors  could  amuse 
themselves  in  various  ways.  But  the  University  is  the 
only  thing  of  interest  in  the  village  to  such  visitors,  and 
unless  some  one  takes  the  trouble  to  point  out  to  them  the 
various  things  of  interest  on  the  Campus,  they  leave  here 
knowing  no  more  about  us  than  when  they  came. 

On  their  return  home,  the  debaters  who  have  been  visit- 
ing us, have  always  spoken  in  highest  praise  of  the  hospi- 
tality showered  upon  them.  Knowing  the  circumstances, 
we  have  been  able  to  understand  this  as  nothing  but  irony. 

This  spring  the  visiting  debaters  come  from  Vanderbilt 
University.  They  come  from  the  institution  where  their 
successful  opponents  from  this  University  were  treated  so 
splendidly  a  year  ago.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the  University  to 
endeavor,  in  every  way  possible,  to  make  the  visit  of  the 
Tennessee  gentlemen  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

* 

It  was  our  purpose   at  the  beginning  of  our  connection 

with  the  Magazine  to  make   it  a   publication   of   the   stu- 

Twe         dents,    by    the    students,     for    the    students. 

Magazine    Student  contributions  should  be,  and  shall  be, 

given  the  preference  over  other  articles,  though  they  may 
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be  intrinsically  inferior  to  contributions  from  other  sources. 
We  prefer  for  publication  one  article  of  doubtful  merit 
from  a  stadent,  to  two  articlesf^rom  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty or  from  an  alumnus.  And  the  professors  and  alumni 
will  not  misunderstand  us.  They  are  not  only  willing-  to 
contribute  to  the  Magazine,  but  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to 
them  to  be  asked  to  do  so. 

But  we  do  not  want  them  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
Magazine,  if  we  can  help  it.  It  is  assumed  that  they  can 
write.  They  could,  if  they  desired,  write  for  money  for 
some  of  the  great  monthly  magazines. 

The  Magazine  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
already  know  how  to  write,  just  as  the  University  was  not 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  scholars,  but  for  the  ignorant. 
The  Magazine  is  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  cannot 
write  correctly,  entertainingly,  and  fluently.  It  would  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  develop  your  ability  to  use  your 
pen — for  the  pen  is  powerful.  The  day  is  come  when  the 
man  who  can  wield  his  pen  is  as  powerful  as  the  man  who 
can  handle  his  sword.  We  believe  there  are  none  who 
exert  greater  influence  over  their  fellowmen  in  this  country 
today  than  the  editors  of  the  great  magazines  and  news- 
papers. And  many  of  them  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education.  They  had  great  odds  to  labor 
against,  and  they  learned  to  write  only  by  numberless  ef- 
forts. M  ' 

There  are  yet  four  issues  of  the  Magazine  to  be  pub- 
lished during  the  spring  term.  These  four  numbers  will 
be  issued  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  because  we  have 
made  such  a  promise  to  our  advertisers.  If  the  students 
do  not  contribute  to  the  forthcoming  issues  they  must  be 
filled  with  material  from  members  of  the  faculty  and  from 
the  alumni.  If  we  are  reduced  to  this  extremity  the  Maga- 
zine had  just  as  well  be  discontinued,  for  it  will  then  be  a 
publication  in  which  the  students  will  not  be  Vitally  in- 
terested. 

WcTwant  the  students  to  understand  that  the  Magazine 
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is  not  a  publication  so  high  that  they  cannot  attain  unto 
it.  It  is  intended  for  them  and  is  theirs.  It  is  in  their 
power  to  make  it  what  they  will. 

Now,  to  you,  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
let  us  say  this:  Every  month  for  the  remainder  of  this 
term  we  must  issue  a  Magazine  of  some  sort.  Let  us  ask 
you  to  take  three  hours  out  of  the  thirty  days  in  each  of 
those  months  and  devote  those  three  hours  to  writing  a 
short  article  for  the  Magazine.  If  the  article  has  in  it  any 
merit  whatever,  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  published,  and 
if  it  is  not  fit  for  publication,  it  will  be  evidence  that  you 
are  about  to  quit  the  University  in  a  miserable  plight. 
But  if  your  contribution  is  published,- — and  the  chances 
are  10  to  1  that  it  will  be — then  you  will  not  only  be  en- 
couraged to  do  the  same  thing  again,  but  you  will  also  in- 
duce someone  else  to  do  as  you  have  done.  Do  not  wait 
for  the  editor  to  ask  you  personally  for  a  contribution  to 
your  Magazine,  but  send  it  to  him. 


LITERcARY  &(PTES. 

WHITEHEAD  KLUTTZ,  Editor. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Longman's), 
byM.  P.  Follett,  contains  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
American  politics.  The  great  power  wielded  by  the  Speaker 
as  party  leader, and, through  his  right  of  recognition  and  by 
means  of  the  committee  system,  is  emphasized.  Some  account 
is  given  of  those  who  have  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  author  says  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Speaker,  as 
embodied  in  the  "Reed  Rules"  and  so  bitterly  denounced 
when  exercised  by  Mr.  Reed,  was  adopted  by  Carlisle,  and 
carried  on  by  Reed  and  Crisp. 

* 

Monopolies  and  Trusts  (MacMillan),  by  Richard  T.  Ely. 
is  a  work  filled  with  facts  and  valuable  for  them.  It  is  the 
compilation  of  a  statistician  rather  than  the  work  of  an 
orignal  thinker  in  the  realm  of  sociology.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  inspirationless  kind  becoming  too  common  in  our  liter- 
ature. It  lacks  philosophical  grasp  and  insight;  it  is  dry 
and  mechanical.  The  writer  shows  no  power  to  vivify 
facts,  and  his  book  cannot  be  called  literature  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  But  the  author  has  brought  together 
much  valuable  material,  which  some  writer  better  fitted  for 
the  task  may  make  good  use  of  in  a  better  discussion  of 
the  great  problem  of  trusts. 

*  * 
* 

Uncle  Saitl  Abroad  (Rand),  by  J.  E.  Connor,  is  an  inform- 
ing work  on  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  method  of  presenting  the  infor- 
mation reminds  the  reader  of  Coin's  Financial  School.    The 
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facts  are  imparted  by  a  somewhat  eccentric  figure  in  a  se- 
ries of  lectures.  The  book  is  attractively  gotten  up  and  is 
well  worth  reading".  The  simple  statement  of  the  facts, 
without  any  remarks  f  i;om  the  author,  abundantly  establishes 
the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  our  foreign  service.  If  we 
have  an  efficient  consul  anywhere,  it  is  usually  in  spite  of 
the  politicians.  Our  consuls  hardly  learn  the  language 
and  the  ropes  well  enough  to  be  valuable,  when  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  American  politics  cast  them  adrift  upon  the  waters. 
With  the  American  imagination,  touched  and  fired  by  the 
vision  of  a  world-trade,  American  commerce  whitening  ev- 
ery sea  in  the  twentieth  century,  no  nation  is  to-day  more 
poorly  represented  in  the  forerunners  and  advance  agents  of 
trade,  the  consuls.  They  are  untrained  and  poorly  paid; 
they  needed  a  job  and  had  a  political  pull. 

*  * 
* 

Problems  of  Expansion  (Century  Co.),  is  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  papers  and  addresses  by  Whitelaw  Reid.  Mr. 
Reid  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  for  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission  and  is  now  on  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  public  men  have 
been  more  deeply  filled  with  the  spirit  of  expansion  and  few 
have  given  more  eloquent  and  forceful  utterance  to  it.  All 
the  arguments  w*hich  Mr.  Reid  advances  are  now  quite  fa- 
miliar, though  they  were  not  when  he  penned  or  spoke 
them.  The  'duty'  argument  is  presented  with  power  and 
'the  open  door'  invites  almost  irresistibly.  The  statistics 
of  trade  are  vitalized.  Tables  of  exports  and  imports  are 
transmuted  into  bounteous  booths  at  which  the  nation 
may  feast  itself  in  fatness.  Mr.  Reid  deserves  high  praise 
for  the  frank  and  manly  stand  he  very  early  took  on  the 
status  of  our  new  possessions.  From  the  beginning  he  was 
outspoken  and  unequivocal  in  his  declarations  that  alien 
and  inferior  races  could  never  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of 
political  privilege  with  our  own  people,  could  never  share 
with  an  American  freeman  the  birthright  of  citizenship. 
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Without  equivocation  Mr.  Reid  maintains  his  position 
regardless  of  party  advantage.  The  islands  must  al- 
ways remain  colonies;  their  people  must  always  remain  sub- 
jects. 

*  * 
* 

The  Story  of  the  Ages,  by  Ida  Brown.  12  mo.,  pp.  108. 
Richmond,  Va.:  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing-  Co.     1900. 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  select,  from  the  great  mass  of  facts 
and  complex  theories  of  modern  geology,  such  things  as 
will  appeal  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  This  Miss  Ida  Brown 
has  attempted  with  admirable  success,  in  a  bright  little 
volume,  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Ages." 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  present  with 
simplicity  an  outline  of  historical  geology,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  awaken  interest  and  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the 
child  for  further  research.  Scientific  theories  have,  as  far  as 
possible  been  omitted,  but  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that  the 
history  of  the  familiar  objects  around  us  extend  into  the 
remote  past.  It  is  the  old  story  of  how  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  came  to  be,  yet  the  author,  appealing  to  the 
young  by  arecountal  of  the  strange  and  wonderful,  has  ad- 
ded a  charm  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  and  made  it  an 
interesting  addition  to  juvenile  literature. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  copious  glossary  of  such 
scientific  terms  as  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  use. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  reproductions  from  pencil 
drawings  by  the  author,  with  the  execution  of  four  full 
page  plates  furnished  by  Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  familiar,  in  the  attractive 
cover  of  our  Magazine.  The  frontispiece  is  a  wash  draw- 
ing, showing  a  group  of  animals  of  Mesozoic  times; 
the  three  other  illustrations  are  done  in  charcoal  from 
Hausnofer's  ideal  scenes. 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  for  use  as  a  supplement- 
ary reader  in  our  schools.  This  little  volume  is  the  best 
example  of  book-making  we  have  seen  from  any  Southern 
house,  and  the  work  is  altogether  Southern,  letter,  press, 
illustrations  and  binding,  T.  D.  R'. 
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Dr.  Battle  lectured  in  Gerrard  Hall  Friday  night,  Nov.  1. 
His  subject  was  "Some  Remarkable  Trials  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Both  Civil  and  Criminal." 

Mr.  Frank  Murray  Fremont,  79,  formerly  of  this  State, 
but  lately  of  New  York,  died  Friday,  Oct.  26,  from  the 
effects  of  a  railroad  accident. 

Prof.  Noble  delivered  an  address  on  "The  University  and 
Schools  of  North  Carolina",  in  November,  before  St.  Paul's 
School,  where  C.  F.-  Hoell,  '00,  is  now  professor. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Myers,  '95,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  is  again  in  Chapel  Hill  after  a  long  absence. 

William  M,  Walton,  ex-'OO,  of  the  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
recently  won  a  lieutenancy  in  the  regular  army  in  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

Mr.  Ramon  Reyes  Lala  delivered  his  famous  lecture  on 
"The  Philippines"  in  Gerrard  Hall  Saturday  night,  No- 
vember 10.  This  was*  the  first  of  the  Star  Course  of  lec- 
tures; the  others  are  to  be  delivered  during  the  spring. 

Messrs.  N.  C.  Curtis  and  K.  P.  Lewis,  '00,  spent  a  few 
days  with  us  last  Fall. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rountree  was  called  home  about  the  middle  of 
November  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  uncle. 

Dr.  K.  P.  Battle  lecture!  at  Guilford  College  Saturday 
night,  Nov.  17,  and  spent  Sunday  with  his  son,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Battle,  in  Winston-Salem. 

Dr.  H.  M.  McDonald,  of  La  Grange,  recently  spent  a 
short  time  on  the  Hill  with  his  son,  Mr.  A.  M.  McDonald, 
a  pharmacy  student. 
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Mrs.  Julia  Graves  recently  made  a. short  visit  to  Selmato 
the  celebration  of  the  golden  wedding-  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Noble,  parents  of  Professor  Noble,  of  the  University. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  '00,  was  on  the  Hill  for  a  short  time  last 
Fall. 

The  Old  Dominion  boys  made  three  touchdowns  on  U. 
N.  C.  in  Norfolk,  but  Carolina  can  feel  congratulated  on 
the  good  work  done  against  Georgetown  in  Washington 
Thursday  evening,  November  9th. 

Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
lectured  on  "The  American  Novel  of  To-day;  Its  Place  in 
Our  Modern  Life."  This  was  one  of  the  series  of  faculty 
lectures  and  deserved  attention. 

We  tender  Prof.  Cobb  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Staton,  of  Tarboro,  recently  visited 
their  son  Marshall. 

A.  W.  Mangum,  '97,  now  professor  at  William  Bingham 
School,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  last  month. 

Dr.  K.  P.  Battle  went  down  to  Tyilesville  to  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Cobb. 

Carolina  held  Gorgetown  down  for  no  score,  nothing  to 
nothing,  on  Thanksgiving.  This  speaks  well  for  the  Old 
North  State. 

Frank  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Anson  county,  has  been  elected 
Captain  of  next  year's  foot-ball  team.  He  is  widely  known 
in  the  State  and  over  the  South,  and  his  selection  as 
Captain  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  student 
body. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Weeks,  Physical  Director,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to 
physical  culture. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Junior-Soph  inter-society  debate  was  held  in  Ger- 
rard  Hall  Wednesday  night,  Nov.  28th.  The  query  was 
"Resolve^  That  South  Carolina's  Dispensary  system  is  bet- 
ter than  North  Carolina's  present  one."  The  affirmative  was 
argued  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Bynum  and  R.  P.  Conley,  of  the 
Di.  The  negative  was  argued  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Short  and 
S.  J.  Everett,  of  the  Phi.  The  Committee,  composed  of 
Professors  Alexander,  Gore,  and  Warshaw,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  negative. 

ELLSHA   MITCHELL   SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  Tuesday  night,  November  20th,  in  the 
Chemical  Lecture  Room.  Valuable  scientific  papers  were 
read  by  Prof.  E.  V.  Howell  on  "Chocolate  and  Vanilla,"  and 
Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  on  the  "Dissociation  Theory."  Prof. 
Cobb  was  expected  to  read  a  paper  on  "A  Marsupial  Track 
from  the  Triassic,"  but  was  absent  from  the  meeting. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  Gerrard  Hall  Monday  night,  November  19th. 

Mr.  Hugh  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "Commodore  Johnston 
Blakely,  the  Hero  of  1812." 

Miss  Rodman  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "The  Selec- 
tion of  the  Seat  of  Government  of  this  State." 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Whitehead 
Kluttz  oh  "Rowan's  Committee  of  Public  Safety." 

All  the  papers  showed  considerable  research  and  study 
and  were  examples  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  study  of  history. 

SHAKESPEARE   CLUB. 

The  Shakespeare  Club  held  its  regular  meeting  in   Ger- 
rard Hall  Tuesday  night,  November  27. 
The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.   N.  R.    Blackman  on 
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"Richard  III.;  Shakespeare's  Method  of  Treating  the  Char- 
acter of  Richard." 

Miss  Margaret  Jones  read  an  essay  on  "A  word  for  An- 
ne and  the  Other  Women." 

Mr.  Dorman  Thompson  spoke  on  the  "Point  01  View  of 
Marg-aret  in  Richard  III." 

The  meeting- was  closed  by  a  paper  on  the  "Battle  of 
Bosworth"  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Payne. 

The  papers  were  all  of  a  hig-h  order,  and  were  heard  by  a 
large  audience  of  interested  students. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

t  D0RMAN  THOMPSON,  Editor. 

The  editor  of  this  department  has  a  full  realization  of 
the  difficulties  that  attend  his  work.  We  had  the  same 
position  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  made  our 
vow  that  hereafter  the  Alumni  Department  should  be  in 
other  hands.  When  the  editors  were  assigned  to  the  va- 
rious departments  at  the  beginning  of  last  term  we  were 
not  given  this  work.  After  the  notes  had  been  prepared 
for  the  first  number,  the  editor-in-chief  added  to  our  numer- 
ous woes  by  telling  us  that  our  name  must  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  notes  in  the  first  issue 
were  not  prepared  by  this  editor.  We  take  up  the  work 
very  reluctantly.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  reluc- 
tance is  that  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  obtaining  mat- 
ters of  interest  concerning  the  alumni.  If  this  cannot  be 
remedied,  we  would  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  the  de- 
partment. To  the  end  that  this  department  may  be  made 
a  success,  we  hope  that  the  alumni  scattered  abroad  will 
send  us  anything  concerning  the  sons  of  the  University 
that  they  think  will  be  of  general  interest. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  University  rejoices  in  more 
than  the  success  of  her  alumni  in  any  of  the  various  walks 
of  life.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  number  of  alumni 
among  the  new  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. With  this  in  mind  we  have,  after  some  trouble  on 
our  part,  prepared  a  list  of  these  men.  We  trust  that  the 
list  is  free  from  mistakes,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
be  absolutely  accurate  in  work  of  this  kind.  If  any  names 
have  been  omitted  they  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Magazine,  which  will  be  out  early  in  February. 
The  following  is  the  list  we  have  prepared: 

STATE   OFFICERS. 

Governor,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  Ph.B.,  '79,  Wayne 
county. 
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Secretary  of  State,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  '82-'85;  Pitt  county. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Samuel  Ledgewood  Patter- 
son, '67-'68,  Caldwell  county. 

senators. 

Second  District— H.  S.  Ward,  Law,  '64. 
Fifth  District— Dr.  R.  H.  Speight,  '66-'68. 
Sixth  District— P.  B.  James,  75-76. 
Eighth  District— T.  D.  Warren,  Law,  '96. 
Fourteenth  District— George  H.  Curry,  B.  Litt.,  '91. 
Eighteenth  District— R.  W.  Scott,  77-78. 
Eighteenth  District — Howard  A.  Foushee,  Law,  '94. 
Nineteenth  District — Henry  A.  London,  A.B.,  '65. 
Twenty-third  District — James  A,  Leak,  A.B.,  '43. 
Twenty-fifth  District— S.  B.  Alexander,  A.B.,  '60. 
Twenty-sixth  District— E.  Y.  Webb,  Law,  '94. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Bertie— F.  D.  Winston,  A.B.,  79. 
Buncombe — Locke  Craige,  A.B.,  '80. 
Cumberland' — Edward  Robeson  McKethan,  A.B.,  '91. 
Caswell— W.  S.  Wilson,  Ph.B.,  '99. 
Chatham— R.  H.  Hayes,  '93. 
Cleveland — Clyde  R.  Hoey. 
Chowan— W.  D.  Welch,  '97. 
Columbus— D.  C.  Allen,  '55-'57. 
Granville — A.  W.  Graham,  A.B.,  '68 
Greene— F.  L.  Carr,  Ph.B.,  '95. 
Guilford— Wescott  Roberson,  A.B.,  '96. 
Halifax— W.  F.  Parker,  '61-'62. 
Hertford — L.  J.  Lawrence,  '92. 
Hyde— Julian  S.  Mann,  A.B.,  '85. 
■  Jones— A.  H.  White,  '95. 
Martin— H.  W.  Stults,  75-77. 
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Mecklenburg — F.  M.  Shannotihouse,  '91-'93. 
Mecklenburg-— C.  H.  Duls,  '87. 
Moore— A.  A.  P.  Seawell,  Ph.B.,  '89. 
New  Hanover — George  Rountree. 
Northampton— F.  R.  Harris,  '91. 
Orange— S.  M.  Gattis,  Ph.B.,  '84. 
Person— W.  T.  Bradshaw,  '95. 
Pitt— W.  J.  Nichols,  B.S.,  '97. 
Robeson— G.  B.  Patterson,  A.B.,  '86. 
Wilkes— H.  L.  Green,  '83-'85. 
Yadkin — Frank  Benbow,  Law,  '94. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  Bost,  '97-99,  of  South  River,  Rowan 
county,  has  assumed  the  position  as  editor  of  the  Salisbury 
Truth-Index. 

Holland  Thompson,  '95,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Colum- 
bia Universit}',  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Graduate  Clubs  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  He  will  also  deliver  some  lectures  during 
the  month  of  January,  on  Southern  questions,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  of  Greater  New 
York. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Cook,  '66-'68,  of  Warrenton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  elevation  of  Jus- 
tice Furches  to  the  Chief- Justiceship.  Col.  Cook's  term 
will  expire  in  1902. 

Zebulon  Baird  Walser,  '80-'84,  of  Lexington,  who  has 
held  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  State  for  nearly 
four  years,  has  resigned  that  position  and  been  elected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  their  official  reporter. 
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Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  '67-'68, 
has  peen  appointed  postmaster  at  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  Hartllee  MacCall,  '95,  has  been  selected  as  clerk  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Brevard  Nixon,  Law,  '96,  has  been  elected  to  his  old 
posi  t  ion  as  principal  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives. 

Mr.  W.  A,  Graham,  '98,  has  a  position  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Raleigh. 

On  November  27th,  the  alumni  of  Forsyth  county  held  a 
banquet  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel  in  Winston.  This  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  Spring,  with  John  W.  Fries  as 
President  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Caldwell  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Dr.  Venable  was  the  guest  of  the  Association.  There  were 
about  forty-two  members  present.  The  alumni  in  Forsyth 
county  number  74. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Gray,  Law,  '98,  of  Raleigh,  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  S.  McRae,  '97-'98,  daughter  of  Judge  James 
C.  McRae,  dean  of  the  University  Law  School,  on  Jan.  15. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  William  W.  Davies,  '91,  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
O.  Coonley,  at  Chicago  on  Nov.  29th. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Mebane,  '92,  and  Miss 
Alice  R.  Collins  was  celebrated  in  the  town  of  Hillsboro  on 
Dec.  20th. 

Mr.  James  F.  Gaither,  '93,  and  Miss  Helen  W.  Bruton 
were  married  at  Salisbury,  on  Dec.  12th. 
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On  Dec.  26th,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  University,  was  married  to  Miss  Rena  Pickard,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  WV  W." Pickard,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

DEATHS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Croswell,  ex-'03,  died  at  his  home  in  Fayette- 
ville  on  Jan.  15th.  His  death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever. 
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DR.  JAMES  AUGUSTUS   WASHINGTON.  A.  B.,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  1823. 

BY  SIBYL  HYATT. 

/  /  HP  he  world  knows  not  its  greatest  men."  These  words 
||  were  said  centuries  ago  and  are  as  true  today  as  then. 
The  man  whose  portrait  we  publish  j|as  a  frontis- 
piece was  born  in  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  on  the  31st  day 
of  July,  1803.  His  father,  John  Washing-ton,  removed  to 
Lenoir  county,  North  Carolina,  from  Virginia.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling-  worth  and  a  great  believer  in  every  man's 
standing  on  his  own  merits.  He  never  claimed  or  denied 
relationship  to  the  illustrious  Virginia  patriot.  He  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  correctness  and  justness  of  the 
saying,  "Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise;  act  well 
your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  I  have  it  from  a  fam- 
ily connection  that  when  his  relationship  to  our  country's 
father  was  mentioned  it  would  irritate  him.  Like  a  good 
and  true  man,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  he  preferred  to  be  James 
Washington  to  being  anybody's  kinsman. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Elizabeth 
Cobb,  of  Lenoir,  by  whom  he  had  several  children — John, 
James  Augustus,  George,  Eliza.  Ann,  Susan  and  Mary* 

Dr.  Washington's  mother  was  a  humanitarian  in  the  wid- 
est sense  of  the  word,  and  possessed  an  intuitive  faculty  for 
attending  to  the  wants  of  those  sick  and  in  trouble.     It  was 
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long-  a  custom  with  her  to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  sick 
and  distressed,  one  of  her  children  or  servants  carrying-  a 
basket  to  relieve  the  hunger  as  well  as  the  pains  of  the 
poor.  It  was  from  this  source  that  Dr.  Washington  early 
imbibed  his  great  love  for  mankind.  During  childhood  and 
through  life  he  was  very  much  affected  by  any  creature — 
man  or  beast — suffering  pain.  It  was  his  custom  when  a 
very  small  boy  to  splint  the  broken  legs  of  the  fowls  about 
the  yard,  and  he  usually  treated  them  with  good  results. 

James  Augustus  Washington  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  (A.  B.,  1823)  and  while  at  Chap- 
el Hill  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent-body. Gentle  in  his  manner  and  earnest  in  his  work, 
he  was  always  in  the  front  ranks. 

After  leaving  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  Washington  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  in  whose  of- 
fice he  was  prepared  for  his  medical  course,  but  think  it 
probable  that  it  was  under  Dr.  Parker  that  he  received  his 
preliminary  training.  Dr.  Parker,  a  native  of  Edgecombe 
county,  was  at  that  time  the  leading  physician  in  Kinston. 

Dr.  Washington  attended  lectures  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  there  during  the 
interval  between  the  courses  and  visited  the  various  hospit- 
als. After  graduating  he  went  to  Paris,  then  the  great 
medical  centre  of  the  world.  He  remained  in  Paris  three 
years.  During  this  time  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Lafayette,  who  became  a  fast  friend.  Through  Lafayette, 
this  accomplished  young  American  obtained  the  favor  and 
patronage  of  Louis  Philippe  and  readily  gained  access  to 
all  the  institutes  and  academies,  and  formed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  great  men  of  the  day.  While  there, 
Dr.  Washington  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of 
his  profession.  His  accomplishments  as  a  man  of  science 
and  his  courtly  manner  gave  him  entree  to  the  best  society 
— but  the  pleasures  of  society  were  to  him  as  nothing  when 
they  interfered  with  his  one  object,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge that  would  make  him  of  more  benefit  to  mankind. 
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Returning-  from  Paris,  he  settled  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  soon  in  possession  of  a  lucrative  practice,  and  became 
an  object  of  the  sincere  regard  of  the  eminent  medical  men 
of  that  great  city.  His  personal  magnetism  attracted  all 
people  to  him,  and  he  soon  became  much  beloved  by  all  class- 
es. Though  his  great  success  in  the  practice  of  medicine  se- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy,  he  never  neglect- 
ed the  poor,  who  were  always  the  object  of  his  extensive 
charity  and  benevolence. 

The  following  extract  from  the  New  York  correspond- 
ence of  The  Newbernian,  September  4th,  1847,  illustrates 
his  humanitarian  instincts.  "The  writer  of  this  has  visited 
with  him  the  abodes  of  the  most  squalid  wretchedness  and 
poverty,  and  witnessed  his  ministration  to  their  comforts 
and  wants  without  money  and  without  price.  Thousands 
in  this  city  whose  wants  he  has  supplied  have  risen  up  since 
his  death  and  called  him  blessed.  Tears  are  shed  and  sighs 
of  grief  are  heard  in  dark  and  dreary  abodes  here  where  no 
one  before  him  ever  visited.  The  suffering  poor  have  in- 
deed lost  a  friend,  science  one  of  its  earnest  and  most 
ardent  votaries,  and  society  a  most  useful  snd  learned  citi- 
zen." 

Dr.  Washington  used  to  make  occasional  visits  to  North 
Carolina  to  see  his  friends  and  relatives.  During  his  stay 
his  hands  were  generally  full  of  work.  The  people  for 
miles  around  would  flock  to  see  him.  It  was  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  Newbern,  in  1835,  that  he  operated  on  Mr. 
Green  Harper,  long  a  well-known  liveryman  of  Kinston, 
for  stone  in  the  bladder.  Green  tells  us  that  while  in  New- 
bern, Dr.  Yv^ashington  was  called  into  the  country  to  see  a 
very  poor  woman  and  upon  arrival  at  the  house  found  no 
one  large  enough  to  give  him  any  assistance.  The  wom- 
an needed  a  hot  bath.  The  doctor  cut  the  wood,  filled  a 
pot  with  water,  heated  it,  and  using-  an  old  hogshead  as  a 
bath  tub,  gave  her  the  bath  himself.  The  woman  recov- 
ered as  she  ought  to  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

A  man  without  the  elements  of  greatness  could  not  have 
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done  this.  This  man,  finely  educated,  tenderly  reared,  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession,  the  peer  of  any  man  of  his  day, 
the  friend  of  kings  and  conquerors,  did  this  menial  act  for 
one  of  the  lowliest  of  the  earth.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
poor  of  New  York  and  the  unlettered  of  North  Carolina 
mourned  the  death  of  this  great  and  good  citizen? 

Dr.  Washington's  services  were  always  in  great  demand. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  called  to  Kinston  to  attend  his 
kinsman,  John  Cobb.  This  was  before  the  days  of  railroads. 
He  travelled  the  whole  distance  in  a  buggy,  being  three 
weeks  on  the  road.  This  is  probably  the  longest  ride  eyer 
taken  by  a  doctor  in  a  private  conveyance  to  see  a  patient. 

Dr.  Washington's  stay  in  Paris  was  probably  from  the 
first  of  1830  to  1833.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the  three  days, 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  assemblage  of  American  citizens,  who  were  presided 
over  by  Washington  Irving.  This  meeting  was  called  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  French  upon  that  great  event. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris  a  grateful  patient,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  had  executed  by  the  celebrated  sculptor,  David, 
a  medallion  of  Dr.  Washington,  which  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  famity. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  we  ever  saw  the  medallion 
at  the  home  of  his  brother,  John  C.  Washington,  and  that 
I  mistook  it  for  a  medallion  of  the  Greek  god  Appollo.  The 
purely  Greek  face  and  the  large,  deep,  and  full  top  head  are 
so  fully  in  accord  with  the  ancient  conception  of  the  god  of 
medicine  that  I  think  the  mistake  was  excusable. 

During  Dr.  Washington's  short  life  he  had  many  distin- 
guished patients,  among  them  being  Col.  Trumbull,  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Washington.  Col.  Trumbull  and  Dr. 
Washington  were  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  at 
Col.  Trumbull's  death  he  bequeathed  to  him  a  pin  contain- 
ing the  hair  of  General  Washington,  which  the  General  had 
made  especially  to  present  to  his  much-loved  aid.  The  pin 
is  still  in  the  family  and  much  praised.  It  bears  the  date, 
June,  1793. 
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Judge  Augustus  W.  Graham  has  a  miniature  of  George 
Washing-ton,  which  was  a  gift  to  Lafayette,  and  which  the 
latter  presented  to  Dr.  •  Washing-ton  when  he  was  in  Paris. 

On  December  2d,  1834,  Dr.  Washing-ton  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  W.  Constable,  of  Skenectady,  N.  Y.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mason.  Six  children — 
four  girls  and  two  boys — were  the  result  of  this  marriag-e, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living  except  one  who  died  in  infancy. 

After  marriage,  Dr.  Washington  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York,  and  like 
all  great  lovers  of  science,  he  cared  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  than  he  did  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  money.  His  practice  was  large  and  he  gave  much 
of  his  valuable  time  to  the  poor  without  pay.  He  probably 
had  more  patients  from  a  distance  to  visit  him  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  The  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country  afforded  him  many  patients,  and  in  his  day  he  drew 
more  patrons  from  Europe  than  any  one  else.  His  foreign 
practice  was  so  great  that  at  his  death,  a  scheming  Ger 
man  doctor  petitioned  the  New  York  Legislature  to  alter 
his  name  to  that  of  James  A.  Washington.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  family  being  in  deep  grief  at  the  time,  raised  no  ob- 
jection. This  German,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  never 
attained  any  prominence  in  the  medical  profession.  No 
one  could  have  expected  he  would.  Any  man  of  mature 
years  who  is  willing  to  sail  under  any  but  his  own  name 
cannot  have  much  intellectual  calibre,  or  has  been  guilty  of 
a  heinous  offence  and  wants  the  public  to  lose  sight  of  his 
identity. 

Dr.  Washington  instead  of  saving  money  from  his  large 
practice,  spent  it  in  getting  up  improved  surgical  instru- 
ments, anatomical  models,  manikins,  etc.,  and  in  investi- 
gating the  natnre  of  diseases.  Although  a  scholarly  man, 
he  never  wrote  anything.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  wait- 
ing to  get  spare  time  before  he  commenced  to  write  in  order 
that  he  might  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  wide  and 
varied  experience.  He  was  not  only  abreast  of  but  far 
ahead  of  his  time  in  all  that  pertained  to  his  profession, 
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About  the  year  1836  Laforgue  made  some  crude  experi- 
ments as  to  the  curative  effects  of  morphine  when  placed 
under  the  skin.  Dr.  Washington  became  interested  in  these 
experiments  and  varied  them.  He  communicated  his  ex- 
periments to  his  brother,  Mr.  John  C.  Washing-ton,  of  Kin- 
ston.  There  is  a  tradition  among-  the  older  people  of  the 
town  that  Mr.  Washington  used  to  cure  neuralgia  by  scrap- 
ing the  skin  and  dusting  the  abrasion  with  morphine.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  we  write  of,  from  1836 
to  1840,  very  little  was  known  of  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  tissues  and  that  what  is  common  knowledge  now  was 
then  a  new  discovery  in  physiology.  In  the  progress  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  it  has  always  been  that  what  is  a  new 
truth  today  becomes  an  old  fact  tomorrow.  It  is  the  few 
who  wrest  from  nature  her  secrets  or  formulate  her  laws, 
and  the  great  masses  take  it  in,  little  thinking  and  little 
caring  who  it  was  that  by  patient  labor  had  laid  the  whole 
of  mankind  under  obligations. 

Dr.  Washington  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1857 
used  a  morphine  solution  and  injected  it  under  the  skin 
with  an  Anel's  eye  syring-e,  having  first  made  an  opening 
to  admit  the  point.  Anel's  syringe,  the  progenitor  of  the 
modern  hypodermic  syringe,  is  a  small  metal  syringe  with 
elongated  nozzle  about  the  size  of  a  pin.  It  needs  only  to 
have  a  point  ground  to  it  to  make  it  a  complete  hypoderm- 
ic syringe. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  a  friend  and  associate  of  Dr. 
Washington,  not  only  used  the  same  method  with  him  but 
since  others  have  laid  claim  to  priority,  has  announced  Dr. 
Washington's  right  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  the 
hypodermic  syringe.  Had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Taylor,  it  is 
probable  that  the  world  would  always  have  accepted  Wood, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  the  inventor.  In  1843,  four  years  after 
Dr.  Washington  had  used  the  hypodermic  syringe,  Dr.  Al- 
exander Wood  of  Edinburgh,  first  used  the  method,  but 
failed  to  publish  an  account  of  it  until  twelve  years  after- 
wards, in  1855. 
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In  1847,  Dr.  Washington  died.  Had  lie  lived  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  have  disputed  Wood's  claim.  The 
man  was  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  a  desire  to  acquire 
knowledge,  with  an  intense  love  of  mankind,  and  all  his 
time  was  so  occupied  with  patients  that  he  had  no  place  for 
an  ambition  for  honors.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  him  who  got  the  honors  so  the  world 
got  the  benefit  of  the  discovery.  Dr.  Washington  has  many 
kindred  in  the  State  to-day,  among  whom  are  men  eminent 
in  the  medical  profession:  Washingtons,  Cobbs,  Knoxes  and 
Grahams — known  for  their  professional  skill  and  tender 
sympathies. 


THE  OVERTONE. 

BY  MACS. 

The  harpstrings  struck  by  a  master  hand 
Thrill  through  the  air  so  sweet  and  clear, 
For  high  through  the  sound  on  our  senses  rings 
From  vibrant  parts  of  vibrant  strings, 

Unheard  alone, 

The  Overtone. 

The  soul  string  tuned  by  sorrow's  hand 
Sweetens  its  song-  to  the  saddened  ear, 
And  the  soothing*  balm  of  the  pitying  heart 
Healing"  the  hurt  of  pain's  keen  dart 

And  hushing  the  moan 

Is  the  Overtone.  - 


THE  PROCESS  OF  FALLING  IN  LOVE. 

BY    K. 

THERE  exists  in  our  modern  times  a  great  tendency  to- 
wards the  observation  of  all  natural  phenomena  and  the 
upbuilding-  and  classification  of  numerous  sciences 
founded  on  these  observations.  This  tendency  has  given 
rise  to  many  and  varied  "olog-ies"  of  comparatively  recent 
growth. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  some 
aggressive  thinker  has  not  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  upon  the  process  of  Palling  in  Love. 
Por,  since  the  facts  relating  to  this  process  do  most  cer- 
tainly form  a  body  of  knowledge,  the  laws  governing 
the  phenomena  may  be  collected  and  formulated  and 
certain  generalisations  applicable  to  all  cases  may  be 
made. 

This  little  article  has  for  its  aim  nothing  so  pretentious. 
Its  purpose  is  simply  to  set  forth  certain  facts  relative  to 
the  matter  of  Love,  which  the  writer  has  gleaned  strictly 
by  observation.  For  this  is  a  matter  in  which  experience 
is  not  the  best  teacher,  because  experience,  in  this  case, 
robs  one  of  the  ability  to  reason,  and  without  this  ability 
no  truth  can  be  arrived  at. 

At  different  periods  in  the  world's  history  certain  condi- 
tions existing  peculiarly  for  any  one  period  have  influenced 
the  method  and  procedures  of  Love-Making.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  wrought  changes  in  these  methods  and 
procedures.  As  in  the  case  of  all  natural  sciences  new  dis- 
coveries have  been  made,  new  methods  introduced,  and  old 
theories  exploded.  The  influence  of  fashion  has  made  it- 
self felt  in  this  as  in  all  the  phenomena  of  society.  It  may 
be  objected  that  this  variability  robs  the  Process  of  Palling 
In  Love  of  its  scientific  aspect.  Not  so.  There  are  great 
principles  which  underlie  all  the  phenomena  relative  to  the 
process  and  these  principles  have  existed  through  all  the 
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ages.  Given  the  same  conditions  the  same  results  will  be 
produced  at  all  times.  The  progress  of  civilization,  fashion, 
and  the  like  have  only  made  themselves  felt  on  the  out- 
ward, and  visible  worthing-  of  these  laws  of  Love,  while 
their  real  nature  has  always  been  the  same.  Differences 
have  existed  in  the  manner  of  Love-Making,  but  the  laws 
governing  the  Process  of  Falling  in  Love  has  always 
been  the  same. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  the  influence  exerted  on  meth- 
ods of  Love-Making  by  certain  tendencies  in  society  is  to 
be  found  in  the  societie  plebiense  which  existed  in  Prance  in 
the  seventeenth  century, 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  the 
coarse  and  rude  social  life  of  Paris  in  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury was  subjected  to  a  healthful  influence  of  refinement 
and  elegance.  After  the  death  of  the  Marquise  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  social  influence  V Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  this  ten- 
dency went  to  the  extreme  under  the  leadership  of  Mile  de 
Scudery.  Wrong  ideas  of  refinement,  wit,  elegance,  and 
learning  were  everywhere  present.  Social  life  was  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  simplicity  and  naturalness  and  the 
most  extravagant  application  was  brought  into  the  lan- 
guage and  literature.  For  example  a  chair  was  called  a 
"commodity  of  conversation;"  the  teeth  "the  furniture  of 
the  mouth,  "to  dine,  "to  take  the  meridianal  necessities," 
etc. 

^Iffs^ich  a  society  honest  confessions  of  love  and  offers  of 
marriage  were  regarded  as  harsh  and  brutal,  and  a  lover 
could  win  the  lady  of  his  choice  only  after  long  and  trying 
experiences.  The  heroine  of  Moliere's  " Les  Precienses 
Ridicules'''  has  described  the  conventional  love  making  of 
this  period.  The  gentleman  meets  by  chance  the  lady  of 
whom  he  becomes  enamored.  At  first  he  hides  his  passion, 
but  cannot  refrain  from  visiting  her.  Next,  he  declares  him- 
self, only  to  be  repulsed  and  banished  from  the  presence  of 
his  angered  mistress.  At  length  he  finds  means  to  appease 
her  wrath,  to   accustom  her  to  his  passion,   and  even  to 
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draw  from  her  a  confession  of  love  for  him.  Then  come 
adventures.  Rivals  plot  against  their  happiness,  fathers 
persecute  them,  jealousy  arises  caused  by  false  appearances, 
complaints,  despair,  and  even  abduction,  until  at  length  all 
difficulties  are  surmounted  and  "they  live  happily  ever  af- 
terwards." 

The  heroine  of  Mile  de  Scudery*s  romance  Cleliema.de  for 
one  of  her  admirers  the  celebrated  carte  de  Fendre  (Map  of 
Affection).  The  various  courses  which  a  lover  traverses  in 
passing-  from  friendship  to  affection  are  outlined  on  this 
map.  The  starting  point  is  the  village  of  Recent  Friend- 
ship; the  point  to  be  reached  is  the  city  of  Affection.  There 
are  three  of  these  cities  of  Affection,  distinguished  by  the 
rivers  on  which  they  are  situated,  namely  the  river  of  In- 
clination, the  river  of  Acquaintance,  and  the  river  of  Es- 
teem accordingly.  There  are  three  different  routes  which 
lead  from  the  village  of  Recent-Friendship  to  the  three  cit- 
ies of  Affection.  The  shortest  and  easiest  route  is  the 
one  which  leads  to  the  city  of  Affection  which  is  situated 
on  the  river  of  Inclination.  The  journey  is  by  way  of  the 
broad  river  of  Inclination,  on  which  no  stops  are  made  and 
no  obstacles  present  themselves  to  be  overcome.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  other  two  cities  of  Affection  lead  over- 
land through  many  villages  and  by  a  circuitous  route. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  danger  of  losing  one's  way  and 
falling  into  the  lake  of  Indifference,  while  on  the  other  the 
sea  of  Enmity  threatens  the  incautious  traveller. 

According  to  our  modern  views  Mile  de  Scudery''s  map 
seems  somewhat  ridiculous,  yet  there  are  elements  of  truth 
in  it.  We  are  hardly  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  love,  each  differing- from  the  other  because 
of  the  different  reasons  which  give  existence  to  each.  How- 
ever, there  would  seem  to  be  about  three  stages  in  the  Pro- 
cess of  Falling  in  Love,  which  would  correspond  roughly 
to  the  three  cities  of  Affection  devised  by  Mile  de  Scudery. 
These  three  stages  may  be  characterized  according  to  cer* 
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tain  symptoms  or  tendencies  peculiar  to  each,  as  the  Pe- 
riod of  Fascination,  based  on  Acquaintance;  the  Dream  Pe- 
riod, the  predominant  characteristic  of  which  is  Esteem 
or  Reverence;  and  finally  the  Period  of  Reality,  which 
is  attained  only  by  the  gratification  of  strong-  inclina- 
tion. 

The  Period  of  Fascination  is  the  one  that  is  most  com- 
monly experienced.  It  occurs  usually  between  tne  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty,  but  often  comes  at  a  later  period  of  life. 
The  love  that  the  average  college  student  bears  for  his  best 
girl  comes  under  this  head,  and  the  experience  known  as 
getting  "stuck  on  a  girl"  is  a  product  of  this  period.  It  is 
at  this  stage  that  a  boy  calls  on  a  girl  and  makes  violent 
protestations  of  his  love  for  her,  and  then  goes  home  and 
wonders  what  made  him  do  it,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  not  a  word  of  all  he  has  said  is  true.  Let  no  one  crit- 
icise him  for  insincerity.  For  when  he  told  that  girl  he 
meant  it.  Fascinated  by  the  spell  of  her  presence,  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  he  was  swept  off  his  feet,  as  it 
were,  and  believed  very  genuinely  that  all  the  avowals 
he  made  were  true.  Once  out  of  the  influence  of  her  mag- 
netism he  realizes  that  he  has  lied  outrageously,  but  the 
"knowledge  does  not  cause  him  much  anxiety  for  he  knows 
that  the  girl,  if  she  be  as  clever  as  the  average  specimen  of 
her  sex,  will  know  how  to  value  these  protestations,  and  in 
many  cases  will  know  that  she  herself  has  skillfully  mana- 
ged to  call  them  forth.  Summer  resort  flirtations,  the  phe- 
nomena known  as  "love  at  first  sight,"  etc.,  are  not  prop- 
erly speaking  love,  but  fascination.  A  fascination  which 
may  pass  into  love,  indifference,  or  even  aversion,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

He  who  falls  in  love  in  very  truth  must  assuredly  pass 
through  the  Period  of  Fascination  and  then  into  the  Dream 
Period  (for  want  of  a  better  name).  A  sharp  boundary  line 
between  the  Period  of  Fascination  and  the  Dream  Period 
cannot  easily  be  drawn.     One  of  the  primary  characteris- 
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tics  of  the  latter  stage  is  that  the  subtle  hypnotism  of  the 
woman  not  only  influences  the  man  when  he  is  in  her  pres- 
ence, but  follows  him  when  he  is  out  of  her  sight,  and  makes 
him  tell  his  chum  all  about  it;  or  it  induces  him  to  make  a 
confidante  of  his  girl's  chum,  and  to  solicit  her  help.  At 
this  stage  a  man  is  dreamy  and  preoccupied.  He  is  fond  of 
building  air  castles,  dreaming  day  dreams,  and  gazing  at 
mental  pictures  of  a  snug-  little  home  which  he  is  going  to 
build  for  himself  and  for  his  "her."  These  figures  are  for 
some  unaccountable  or  psychic  reason  usually  of  trim  and 
dainty  little  cottages  rather  than  of  solid  and  substantial 
homes.  At  this  stage  "love  in  a  cottage"  presents  more  at- 
tractions than  love  in  a  palace.  It  is  in  the  Dream  Period 
that  a  man,  with  a  tender  note  imhis  voice,  speaks  of  his 
sweetheart  as  "dear  little  girl,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  the  "little  girl's"  avoirdupois  may  in 
many  cases  make  the  application  of  such  an  epithet  an  ab- 
surdity, At  this  stage  he  develops  a  fondness  for  senti- 
mental poetry,  and  his  gifts  to  his  lady  love  take  the  form 
of  such  books  as  "Love  Letters  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  "Lucile,"  and  books  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. If  he  be  a  true  man  his  Dream  Period  love  is  enno- 
bling and  uplifting,  because  it  is  largely  mingled  with  rev- 
erence for  the  sweetheart  whom  his  love  places  on  an  ideal 
pedestal  far  above  the  level  of  common  mortals. 

The  love  of  the  Dream  Period,  unless  it  has  violence 
done  to  it  in  the  way  of  misunderstandings  or  jealousies, 
passes  into  the  strong  and  binding  affection  which  charac- 
terizes the  Period  of  Reality.  The  love  of  this  period  is 
that  which  exists  between  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
are  to  be  life-companions.  The  realm  of  such  a  love  Is 
too  sacred  to  be  invaded  by  the  irreverent  pen  of  the  the- 
orist. 

In  considering  the  laws  of  love,  as  well  as  those  which 
govern  all  the  natural  sciences,  one  needs  to  bear  in  mind 
carefully  the  distinction  between  natural  laws  and  the  laws 
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of  the  body  politic.  The  former  are  founded  on  observa- 
tion and  state  simply  what  will  take  under  certain  circum- 
stances, while  the  latter  govern  men's  actions.  Given  a 
man  and  a  woman,  their  temperaments,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  association,  and  in  general  the  results  can 
be  forecasted.  Yet  some  latitude  must  be  allowed  for  the 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 


JIMMY'S  LUCK. 

THERE  was  something1  the  matter  on  the  campus.  That 
was  plain.  Down  by  the  Society  Halls  the  boys  were 
discussing-  something,  while  another  and  larger  group 
was  gathered  around  the  big  elms  in  front  of  the  Row. 
To  be  sure  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  them  to  gather  here, 
for  the  thick  grass  and  deep  shade  were  irresistable  attrac- 
tions these  warm  spring  days.  But  for  all  that  this  group 
was  unusual;  there  was  no  listless  lolling  about  on  the 
grass:  no  careless  interchange  of  college  chaff.  The  joker 
sat  in  silence.  Social  pleasure  had  not  brought  this  group 
together;  you  could  tell  that  by  its  composition.  The  self- 
important  Freshman  looking  forward  to  the  coming  college 
years,  was  there  with  the  graver  Seniors  looking  forward 
to  life.  The  grind  had  torn  his  white  face  away  from  his 
books,  and  stood  now,  for  once,  elbow  to  elbow  with  his 
brown,  sweater-sheathed  athletic  brother.  There  was  but 
one  bond  between  them:  they  were  all  interested  in  the 
same  subject. 

The  general  cause  of  this  was  the  fact  that  the  annual 
Soph-Fresh  declaimer's  contest  was  to  come  off  that  night. 
For  several  years  back  there  had  been  a  growing  apathy 
in  this  contest,  but  this  year  an  alumnus,  who,  by  his  own 
declaiming  ability,  had  talked  himself  out  of  obscurity  into 
the  bright  light  of  fame,  had  offered  in  addition  to  the 
medal  given  by  the  society,  a  valuable  prize  to  promote  in 
his  alma  mater  the  cultivation  of  the  precious  art  that  had 
stood  him  so  well  in  the  world.  Therefore  many  boys  had 
entered  the  contest  this  year,  eager  and  determined  to  carry 
off  the  prize.  It  was  with  this  phase  of  the  subject  the 
group  to  whom  we  have  just  referred  was  occupied, 

"I  think  it's  a  shame,  all  the  same,"  the  boy  in  the 
sweater  was  saying.  "Of  course  it  is,"  several  others 
echoed. 
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•'I  don't  deny  that,"  answered  he  to  whom  these  remarks 
seemed  to  be  addressed,  "but  still,  Marsh  had  just  as  much 
right  to  choose  that  piece  as  Jimmy  Daniels,  and  it's  no 
use  for  you  to  be  kicking-  now." 

"Yes,  but  you  know  he  did  it  because  he  hated  Jimmy. 
He  knew  he  was  a  better  speaker  than  Jimmy,  so  he  took 
the  same  piece  on  purpose  to  emphasize  his  superiority  be- 
fore the  public." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  the  second  speaker  still  on 
the  defensive  was  driven  to  answer,  "maybe  Marsh  didn't 
know  he  had  chosen  it.  You  could'nt  expect  him  to  go 
round  and  ask  everybody  what  they  had  taken,  and 

"Why  man  alive!"  broke  in  the  first,  "everybody  in  col- 
lege knew  what  Jimmy  had  taken  weeks  before  Marsh 
ever  thought  of  going  into  the  contest  at  all.  No  sir,  he 
did  it  for  pure  meanness  ;  and  you  can't  defend  him,"  he 
added  as  the  other  turned  away.  With  that  the  conversation 
became  general  and  was  carried  on  between  twos  and  threes. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  unless  Jimmy's  proverbial 
luck  sustained  him  he  was  beaten. 

There  was  some  truth  in  these  charges.  Jimmy  Daniels, 
to  everybody  "Jimmy," had  entered  the  contest,  and  had 
been  practising  for  it  long  before  the  above-mentioned 
famous  alumnus  had  offered  theadditonal  prize.'  Marsh  on 
the  other  hand,  had  only  entered  then.  He  was  a  sour, 
gloomy  fellow,  with  few  'friends.  He  had,  however,  a 
talent  for  speaking  that  every  one  recognized,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  coining  men  of  the  college. 

Owing  to  an  escapade  in  their  Freshmen  year,  in  which 
Jimmy  as  we,  too,  shall  call  him,  had  come  out  considerably 
the  better,  Marsh  had  borne  an  ill  concealed  hatred  for  him 
ever  since.  Now  here  was  an  opporunity  for  revenge,  easy 
and  simple;  in  the  first  place,  beat  him  ;in  the  second,  beat 
him  with  his  own  piece.  He  did  not  doubt  his  abilty  to  do 
it,  so  he  entered  the  contest  joyfully.  "The  Dying  Huge- 
not's  Lament"  is  well  known  to  all  declaimers,  No  other 
piece  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  declamation  has  such  a  long 
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list  of  victories  to  its  credit.  Its  heart-rending-  complaints 
would  rend  tears  from  a  Niobe.  Many  a  youthful  orator 
by  the  aid  of  its  burning- sentences  has  wrested  the  decision 
from  an  unwilling  committee  and  covered  himself  with 
g-lory.  No  wonder  then  that  Jimmy  felt  confident,  for  he 
had  been  practising  this  all-conquering  piece  for  weeks; 
and  no  wonder  that  Marsh's  choice  awakened  resentment 
among  Jimmy's  friends  when  it  became  known.  But  Marsh 
could  keep  a  secret  ;  so  the  truth  had  not  leaked  out  till 
this  the  last  da}7  before  the  contest,  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing. 

How  the  hours  flew  that  day!  These  fleeting  minutes 
seemed  to  bear  a  grudg-e  against  those  who  had  put  off  get- 
ting their  pieces  perfectly  until  the  last  day,  and  were  en- 
g-ag-ed  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  such  an  ill  advised  under- 
taking. Soon  it  was  supper  time,  and  then,  directly,  time 
for  Society.  Promptly  with  the  bell,  the  contestants-and 
there  was  a  long-  line  of  them  this  time-filed  into  the  seats 
reserved  for  them.  There  they  sat ;  some  trembling-  in  their 
boots  already;  others,  with  more  experience,  calmly;  others 
still,  desperately  cool,  as  making-  the  best  of  a  bad  matter; 
one  or  two  clinging  till  the  last  moment  to  their  papers 
in  vain  endeavor  to  to  fasten  in  their  minds  some  slippery 
phrase  that  just  would'nt  be  learned,  and  cursing-  their  folly 
for  ever  entering-  the  contest  at  all.  Jimnry  and  Marsh 
were  of  the  second  class.     Each  was  confident. 

Slowly  the  house  filled.  They  came  in  merrily,  whisper- 
ing- and  laughing- just  as  if  it  was  an  ordinary  occasion;  as 
if  there  were  to  be  no  speaking-  and  there  ;were  no  poor 
mortals  up  there  in  front  wishing  to  sink  throug-h  the  floor, 
or  that  a  fire  would  break  out,  or  something  else  would  hap- 
pen that  would  deliver  them  from  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing up  before  everybody  and  speaking-. 

The  preliminary  ceremonies  are  soon  over,  and  the  first 

speaker  is  read  out.     He  gets  bravely   through,   and  the 

second  is  called,  and  the  third.     Then  it  is  Jimmy's   time. 

He  comes  out  slowly  and  takes  his  stand.     Here  for   the 
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first  time  he  gets  a  little  frightened.  The  people  seem  far 
away,  and  hidden  in  a  mist.  Now  it  is  that  the  long"  weeks 
of  practice  tell.  His  tong-ue  goes  ahead  withthe  "Lament" 
independent  of  his  brain,  and  when  Jimmy  fully  comes  to 
himself,  it  is  half  over  with.  At  last  he  is  through  and  re- 
tires. In  a  way  he  has  been  perfect.  Not  a  word  has  been 
misplaced,  every  gesture  was  correct,  every  modulation  of 
his  voice  well  considered.  A  phonograph  could'nt  have 
done  better.  But  alas!  there  were  no  tears>among  the  audi- 
ence and  the  judges  sit  cold  and  critical.  Had  his  luck  de- 
serted him? 

By  chance,  Marsh's  name  is  next.  He  comes  quickly  for- 
ward as  if  eager  for  his  triumph,  and  although  his  speech 
falls  on  ears  knowing  beforehand  what  he  would  say,  he 
speaks  with  such  fire  and  feeling  as  to  carry  his  audience 
with  him.  When  he  sits  down,  all  felt  that  he  has  won. 
The  knowing  ones  nod  to  each  other,  while  Jimmy's  friends 
sadly  realize  that  he  is  beaten,  and  beaten  by  Marsh,  for, 
in  spite  of  all  its  mechanicalness,  his  was  the  best  speech 
until  now.  Jimmy  realizes  it  too,  and  sits  crushed  beside 
his  triumphant  adversary.  His  Luck  has  deserted  him. 
The  speaking  after  that  progressed  uneventfully.  Some  of 
the  speakers  got  through  without  a  hitch,  some  stumbled 
painfully  along,  and  two  failed  outright.  The  audience 
began  to  be  weary.  Marsh  beyond  all  question  had  won. 
The  contest  was  not  even  close  enough  to  keep  up  their  in- 
terest. It  was  growing  insufferably  monotonous.  But  at 
last  only  one  speaker  remained. 

As  he  stepped  out  the  audience  revived  and  drew  a 
breath  of  interest.  He  was  enough  to  arouse  interest  in 
truth.  A  freshmen,  long-,  lank,  gawky,  dressed  in  clothes 
that  hung  loosely  upon  his  body,  and  with  his  arms  held 
stiffly  against  his  side,  he  almost  provoked  laughter.  The 
subject  of  his  declamation,  too,  might  arouse  feelings 
stronger  than  laughter  in  his  hearers.  A  political  sBbjgc% 
it  expressed  views  wholly  opposed  to  those  usually  received. 
The   judges   were  known  to  be   outspoken   against   them. 
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So,  altogether,  he  cut  a  ridiculous  figure.  When  he  began 
to  speak  it  was  with  a  harsh,  twangy  voice,  consonant  with 
his  looks.  But  there  was  in  his  manner  something-  new. 
Before  he  had  uttered  a  dozen  words  this  jaded  audience 
felt  it.  An  intense  earnestness  in  his  voice  drew  all  under 
its  power  and  made  them  forget  the  absurd  appearance  of 
the  speaker  and  his  awkwardness,  which  wore  off,  indeed, 
as  his  eyes  began  to  glow  with  excitement.  For  this  boy 
was  a  dreamer,  and  this  oration,  written  if  you  will  by  a 
political  fanatic,  perfectly  expressed  his  dream.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  soul  that  he  was  laying  bare,  and  his  earnest 
word, seemed  to  tear  away  the  superficialities  that  separated 
them,  and  spoke  directly  to  the  souls  of  listeners.  With  a 
thrill  like  a  vibrating  harp-string  they  felt  their  spirits  leap 
up  to  meet  and  become  absorbed  in  his.  He  completely  domi- 
nated them.  With  quickened  breath  the)'  hung  upon  his 
lips,  unconscious  of  all  but  him.  At  last  he  finished;  for 
a  moment  they  sat  stunned;  then,  as  self-consciousness 
rushed  all  at  once  upon  them,  again  the}^  broke  out  in  vocif- 
erous applause.  The  president  pounded  long-  and  sternly 
upon  his  desk  before  he  succeeded  in  quieting-  them. 

The  judges  retired  to  decide;  110  need  to  tarry:  the  vote 
is  unanimous.  The  committee  decides  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Brice.  The  president  does  not  even  try  to  keep  order  now 
for  the  house  is  up  and  will  not  be  held  down.  But  above 
all  the  rest,  and  madder  than  all  the  rest,  Jimmy  yells 
his  joy.     His  luck  has  not  deserted  him. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOSWORTH. 

BY  ROBT.   L.   PAYNE,   JR. 

IN  giving  you  a  condensed  description  of  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  it  is  my  desire  to  represent  in  contrast 
this  battle  at  it  has  been  both  dramatically  and  histori- 
cally treated. 

Before  plunging  into  my  dramatic  outline,  I  wish  to  have 
you  go  back  with  me  for  a  moment  to  the  sixteenth  century 
and  note  the  marked  difference  existing  between  the  produc- 
tion of  drama  in  those  days  and  the  present  time. 

During  the  early  ages  the  drama  was  presented  to  the 
public  under  much  greater  difficulties  than  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  poor  facilities  of  the  stage,  which  were 
due  to  the  short  life  of  the  drama,  shut  off  good  opportuni- 
ties from  the  actors. 

In  the  present  day,  drama  is  presented  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances.  The  great  amount  of  stage  parapher- 
nalia, the  number  and  variety  of  every  sort  of  bodily 
accoutrement,  and  the  unique  arrangement  of  the  whole 
stage,  all  facilitate  the  presentation  of  drama  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  could  have  possibly  been  attained  in 
Shakespeare's  day. 

Hence,  in  describing-*  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  as  dra- 
matically treated,  we  may  readily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  poet  adapted  himself  to  existing  circumstances  and 
produced  the  drama  accordingly. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle  we  find  the  two  opposing 
English  armies  situated  about  a  mile  from  each  other  upon 
the  plain  of  Bosworth.  Richmond  makes  a  short  speech  to 
his  men,  exhorting  them  to  fight  for  liberty  and  against 
tyranny. 

We  find  him  drawing  with  ink  and  paper  the  outline  of 
tomorrow's  battle,  appointing  each  leader  to  his  several 
charge;  then  seeking  Lord  Stanley  to  solicit  his  support, 
and  finally,  after  dispatching  his  staff  to  slumber,  we  see 
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him  kneeling  as  a  suppliant  before  the  throne  of  his  Maker, 
there  beseeching-  his  strength  for  the  fierce  struggle  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  this  prayer  of  Richmond's,  in  which  he  accounts  him- 
self God's  Captain,  we  have  an  example  of  the  powerful 
dramatic  effects  which  the  poet  so  brilliantly  displays. 

This  prayer  is  merely  a  contrast,  for  dramatic  effect,  be- 
tween the  manner  in  which  Richmond  and  Richard  spent 
the  night  previous  to  the  battle. 

We  find  Richard  upon  Bosworth  Field,  his  tents  pitched 
and  there  taking  a  survey  of  the  enemy's  forces,  which 
number,  according  to  the  drama,  about  eight  thousand. 
He  marks  this  small  army,  concerning  which  he  says  his 
own  forces  "treble"  and  victory  seems  sure. 

He  declines  to  sup  and  also  calls  for  ink  and  paper  with 
which  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  battle.  He  dispatches 
messengers  to  determine  Stanley's  loyalty  and  fix  careful 
watches,  and  upon  being  thus  satisfied,  calls  for  a  bowl  of 
wine  and  asks  to  be  left  alone.  It  is  here  that  dramatic 
effect  is  displayed  when  the  poet  draws  such  a  vivid  con- 
trast bstween  Ricnmond's  peaceful  night  and  the  harrowed 
night  of  Richard,  for  retribution  has  at  last  on  this  night 
come  to  Richard.  It  was  not  enough  for  offended  justice 
that  he  should  die  as  a  hero;  the  terrible  tortures  of  con- 
science were  to  precede  the  catastrophe.  The  drama  has 
exhibited  all  it  could  exhibit.  The  poet  has  powerfully 
shown  the  palpable  images  of  terror  haunting  a  mind  al- 
ready anticipating  the  end.  "Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,"  is  the 
first  revelation  of  the  true  inward  man  to  a  fellow  being. 
But  the  terror  is  but  momentary.  "Let  not  our  babbling 
dreams  affright  our  souls,"  we  then  hear  him  saying. 

Dawn  draws  quickly  nig-h  and  with  it  both  generals 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  hour.  Richmond  calls  his 
men  to  arms,  appointing  Lord  Brandon  as  his  standard 
bearer  and  also  retaining  Lords  Oxford  and  Herbert  upon 
his  staff,  while  he  desires  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  lead  his 
regiment.     He  then  exhorts  them  in  the  name  of  God  and 
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their  good  cause  to  fig-lit  well,  promising-  that  upon  victory 
all  should  share  his  part  thereof.  Thus  we  find  Richmond, 
sustained  by  faith  both  in  God  and  his  good  cause,  ready 
for  battle. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  Richard  fresh  in  his  tent 
from  an  eavesdropping  expedition.  The  enemy  are  already 
on  the  field  and  he  quickly  calls  bis  men  to  arms.  He 
sends  for  Lord  Stanley's  forces  and  determines  that  his  ad- 
vance guard  shall  consist  equally  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
while  archers  were  to  be  placed  between  them,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  commanding  the  foot  and 
horse.  Then  like  Richmond,  before  entering  the  battle,  he 
urges  his  men  to  fight.  The  poet  here  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  Richmond's  exhortation  of  ethical  tone  in 
comparison  with  Richard's  demands  to  fight  because  the 
scum  of  England  should  be  crushed. 

The  two  armies  advance  to  meet  and  the  archers  upon 
both  sides  discharge  a  shower  of  arrows.  The  battle  then 
becomes  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  Richmond  fights  fu- 
riously. Richard's  overwhelming  numbers  begin  to  tell  on 
his  enemy  and  just  as  the  tide  of  battle  seems  to  go  against 
Richmond,  Lord  Stanley  comes  over  with  three  thousand 
men  to  his  aid.  With  cries  of  treason,  Richard  throws 
himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  fights  desper- 
ately. His  horse  is  killed  and  it  is  here  he  cries,  "Ahorse, 
a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  an  exclamation  which 
the  poet  has  artfully  thrown  in  with  such  powerful  effect. 
Finally,  he  is  overwhelmed  and  killed.  His  crown  is  found 
under  a  briar  bush  and  placed  by  Lord  Stanley  upon  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  soon  attained  a  more  solemn  coro- 
nation as  Henry  VII. 

In  examining  the  historical  as  compared  with  the  dra- 
matic treatment  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  we  find 
a  very  interesting  contrast. 

Drama,  on  account  of  effect,  exaggerates  many  instances 
and  again  merely  touches  some  others,  while  history  con- 
fines itself  to  facts  alone  and  never  deviates.      In  Shakes- 
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peare's  dramatic  treatment  of  the  two  opposing-  forces  we 
see  that  personality  is  insisted  upon.  Richmond  is  made 
to  contend  in  mortal  combat  with  Richard  and  finally  to 
kill  him  with  his  own  hand. 

History  merely  suggests  the  fact  that  they  did  not  con- 
tend in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  there  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence whatever  to  confirm  the  fact  that  Richard  was  slain 
by  Richmond  himself. 

Drama  must  follow  history,  but  as  an  example  of  devia- 
tion we  find  that  it  greatly  exaggerates  the  numbers  of 
both  armies,  for  history  does  not  substantiate  the  dramatic 
account.  Again  we  find  drama  deviating  from  history  in 
the  frequent  concentration  of  time.  As  an  example,  I  cite 
your  attention  to  Buckingham's  revolt,  Buckingham's  re- 
volt and  his  attempt  to  join  Richmond  upon  arrival  from 
Brittany,  is,  according-  to  drama,  very  closely  connected  with 
the  battle.  However,  according  to  history,  the  true  rela- 
tion between  the  happenings  of  Acts  IV  and  V  was  really 
several  years. 

Looking-  at  this  contrast  in  another  light,  we  find  that 
the  drama  is  pervaded  throughout  with  a  strong  ethical 
tone.  'Tis  true  history  tends  toward  the  ethical  but  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  history  to  be  as  pronounced  as  the 
drama. 

Alhough  the  victory  of  Bosworth  Field  has  not  been 
accorded,  by  the  historical  writers,  a  place  among  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world,  yet  it  was  a  victory  of  great 
potency. 

With  the  fall  of  Richard  III  did  the  long  reign  of  the 
Plantagenet's  terminate.  The  fierce  spirit  and  valour  of 
the  race  never  showed  more  clearly  than  at  the  close.  The 
Middle  Ages,  too,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  away  with  Richard  III — then  came 
the  union  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Yorkists,  followed 
by  a  long  reign  of  prosperity,  in  which  the  white  rose  and 
the  red,  blooming  side  by  side,  made  sweet  the  atmosphere 
of  established  peace. 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  CATAWBA. 

BY  L,.    C.    L. 

On  the  high  bank  of  a  red,  muddy  river  squatted  a  man 
fishing-.  The  stream  was  a  quarter-mile  across  and  look- 
ed deep  and  slow.  It  took  its  color  from  good  old  Lin- 
coln county  mud;  it  was  Catawba  River.  The  time  was  aft- 
ernoon, tenth  of  July,  1757.  The  man  was  Jacob  Forney,  a 
dignified  settler,  held  in  deep  respect  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

He  was  there  because  Louis  Fourteenth  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  When  in  1685  that  sore  disease  plagued  the 
Huguenots  his  father  had  fled  to  Alsace  on  the  Rhine  Riv- 
er and  had  lived  there.  Jacob  was  born  in  Alsace  about 
17—.  "When  very  young  he- went  to  Amsterdam  and  thence 
to  Pennsylvania.  After  a  while,  when  he  came  to  be  twen- 
ty-one, he  was  recalled  to  Germany  for  an  estate-settling. 
On  his  way  back  he  found  him  a  wife,  a  radiant  Swiss  girl, 
Marie  Bergner.  He  became  engaged  to  Marie  while  yet  on 
board  ship:  they  consummated  the  little  romance  as  soon  as 
they  landed.  Then  in  '54  they  took  a  wagon  and  drove 
South  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  There  in  the  pine  woods 
near  the  Piedmont  river  Catawba  they  settled  down  to  a 
peaceful,  loving  life,  a  life  that  one  of  their  descendants 
would  give  his  share  in  the  biggest  city  of  this  State  to  live 
after  their  example;  to  reproduce. 

Occasionally, indeed,  the  Indians  broke  the  calm  and  drove 
the  family  across  the  river  to  the  protection  of  the  forts. 
One  of  these  raids  had  happened  in  the  year  I  am  talking 
about,  1757.  Forney  had  put  his  family  in  safety,  and  had 
angrily  returned  for  his  cows.  That  is  why  he  was  squat- 
ted on  the  bank  fishing  out  a  supper. 

He  jerked  out  three  little  glittering-  sun  perch  and  a  pair 
of  cat-fish  and  strung  them  carefully  on  a  peeled  switch. 
Then  he  put  his  forefingers  in  his  mouth  and  whistled  a  low 
buzz.     After  a  minute  two  men  came  up  from  down  the  riv- 
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er,  joined  him,  and  the  three  pushed  up  along  the  bank 
through  the  reed  brakes.  For  a  considerable  distance  they 
struggled  with  difficulty,  then  came  to  more  open  ground. 
Soon  they  stopped  and  pulled  off  their  heavy  boots  and  long 
thick  stockings.  They  toed  carefully  down  the  slick  bank 
to  the  water  and  waded  across  the  river  in  the  shallows.  The 
other  side  gained,  they  scuffled  with  the  mud  for  possession 
of  their  boots;  finally  compromised  and  set  out  again.  They 
tramped  through  the  meadows  of  little  Japanese  clover, 
and  so  to  the  red,  half-ball  hills  and  on  into  the  pine  woods. 

At  last  they  broke  out  into  the  open.  It  was  a  great  big 
clearing.  Seven  log  cabins  were  within  sight;  three  were 
lined  up  close  together  on  an  improvised  road,  the  rest  scat- 
tered. To  the  front  appeared  no  more  woods,  just  the  top  of 
trees,  as  though  the  ground  sunk  away  into  a  deep  valley; 
off  in  the  dim  distance  loomed  up  the  hazy  mountains.  Giv- 
ing life  to  the  landscape  were  these  log  cabins. 

The  men  strode  up  to  the  middle  one  of  the  group.  Forn- 
ey put  down  his  gun.  He  hooked  his  thumb-nail  under  a 
little  unnoticeable  notch  in  the  door  and  prized  out  a  small 
block  that  left  a  hole  just  the  size  of  his  fist.  Putting 
his  hand  through  he  reached  high  up  and  manipu- 
lated; then  he  shoved  the  door  open  and  ushered  his  com- 
panions in  before  him. 

The  companions  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  watched 
Forney  build  a  fire  in  the  wide-open  chimney  and  watched 
him  get  a  pan  and  fry  .a  few  of  their  little  stock  of  fish. 
Then  all  three  pulled  stools  around  the  hearth  and  ate 
their  suppers.  Afterwards  they  talked  over  their  bold  plans 
for  the  next  day's  work,  plans  all  too  useless  and  frail.  Fin- 
ally they  went  to  bed  and  noisily  slept. 

At  sunrise  they  were  up;  had  eaten  the  rest  of  the  fish 
and  were  ready  for  business.  Plenty  of  it  was  soon  to  hand. 
The  three  men,  rifle  on  shoulder,  struck  out  into  the  cool 
morning  breezes.  They  made  down  the  hill  back  of  the 
house.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  separated,  one  went  up 
the  little  stream  that  ran  along  there;  Forney  and  the  oth- 
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er  went  down.  In  a  few  minutes  Forney  stopped  and  wait- 
ed while  his  companion  who  had  stopped  behind  came  up. 
"Here  they  are,  Richards,"  he  said,  "whistle  for  Fronabar- 
ger." Richards  did  so.  Thereupon  Fronabager  came  run- 
ning- up.  Then  they  marched  on  together  and  followed  the 
cattle's  track  for  a  mile  or  so  down  the  stream.  At  last  the 
many  clean-cut  hoof-prints  skipped  the  stream  and  marked 
a  trail  into  the  woods.  The  three  men  followed  the  trail. 
Perhaps  if  Forney  had  had  an  Indian's  eyes  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  note  that  faint  man  track  which  dogged  the 
cows.  But  he  had  not  the  Indian  eye.  So  on  they  went, 
eager  for  their  cattle,  taking  no  heed  of  distance,  thought- 
less of  Indian  terrors. 

And  now  the  sun  was  high;  I  should  say  the  time  was 
ten  o'clock.  Forney  and  company  stood  dumbfounded.  Cows 
in  a  semblance  of  a  herd  were  jogging  among  the  trees, 
pausing  here  and  there  to  bite  off  a  peculiarly  attractive 
leaf.  An  under-sized  Indian  with  a  long  switch  in  hand 
was  scampering  away  into  the  sheltering  thickness  of  woods. 
Forney  involuntarily  clapped  rifle  to  shoulder;  Richards 
prevented  him.  The  three  hastily  turned  about  and  began 
to  retreat.  They  had  gone  perhaps  five  paces  when  Frona- 
barger  feared  they  were  being  followed.  Fornej-  turned 
about  and  truly  eleven  Indians  with  guns  and  some  more 
with  hatchets  sought  safety  behind  trees.  They  knew 
Forney;  seemingly  they  feared  him. 

So  the  white  men  marched  hastily  on  again  and  the  In- 
dians' bullets  began  to  hum  music  in  their  ears,  a  music 
that  seemed  strangely  to  disconcert  Fronabarger.  A  bul- 
let sought  out  and  struck  one  in  the  group.  Richards  it 
was,  and  he  cried  out.  Forney  turned  quickly  in  French 
sympathy  and  wrath;  an  Indian  clawed  the  dead  leaves. 
Fronabarger  fled. 

Forney  picked  up  Richards  who  had  fallen  flat,  and  hoist- 
ed him  upon  his  shoulder.  Three  men  had  kept  the  cow- 
ardly Indians  at  a  reasonable  distance.  One  man,  burden- 
ed down  as  he  was,  no  longer  held  the  same  respect.  They 
ventured  much  nearer.     Forney  staggered  along  with  Rich- 
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ards  a  helpless  weight  upon  his  back.  A  hot  bullet  burnt 
his  hand;  he  smiled  grimly.  Richards  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  bullets  flew  over  their  heads  and  the  Indians 
crept  up  closer  and  closer.  Forney  was  sweating-  under  his 
load.  But  he  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  muddy,  quiet  flow 
of  the  dear  old  river. 

Richards  faded  away  and  died.  The  Indians  grew  more 
urgent.  Seemingly  the}^  felt  sure  of  their  prey  at  the  riv- 
er's bank,  and  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  They  nev- 
er did  by  force  a  dangerous  thing  that  could  be  rendered, 
less  dangerous  by  craft.  Forney  was  pushing  forward  in 
desperate  eagerness.  He  knew  Richards  was  dead;  for  he 
had  drooped  limp  and  then  stiffened  ten  minutes  ago;  but 
his  earnest  hope  was  to  save  the  body  of  his  friend  from 
mutilation.  So  when  at  last  he  reached  the  bank,  without 
the  hesitation  and  delay  the  Indians  had  expected  he  plung- 
ed into  the  deep  water  and  swam  out  to  midstream.  There 
he  turned  dead  Richards  upon  his  back  and  with  swelling 
eyes  looked  in  his  unresponsive  face  as  he  floated  off  slow- 
ly on  the  dark  flowing  water,  his  pure,  agonized  face  turn- 
ed up  toward  heaven. 

Then  Forney  clambered  up  the  slippery  bank  and  rushed 
wildly  away  until  he  gained  a  safe  spot  on  top  of  a  little 
hill.  There  he  stood  tall  and  stern  and  sharp  in  feature 
and  looked  down  frowningly  upon  the  now  distant  body  of 
his  floating  comrade. 

Now  those  Indians  had  lost  heavily  at  Forney's  hand. 
Perhaps  they,  too,  had  lost  loved  brothers.  But  they  did 
a  ghastly  thing.  They  dashed  down  the  river  side  and  out 
into  the  stream.  They  dragged  the  dead  body  out  of  the 
water.  They  stripped  off  all  its  clothes  and  hacked  and 
gashed  the  corpse.  They  scalped  the  head.  Then  they 
hurled  the  mutilated  trunk  contemptuously  into  the  water, 
shrieked  piercingly  and  went  their  way. 

Forney  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  gnashed  his  teeth. 
He  clawed  the  earth.  At  last  he  rose  steadily  and  tottered 
on  till  he  reached  the  fort,  He  went  within  the  palisade. 
There  sat  Fronabarger, 


THE  SOUTHERN  STUDENT.* 

COLLEGE  men  the  world  over  are  alike  in  the  larg-e. 
They  form  a  universal  fraternity  with  similar  charac- 
teristics and  ideals.  What  they  are  and  what  they 
ought  to  be  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  everywhere.  Whether 
in  New  England,  the  South,  California,  Japan,  India,  Ger- 
many, or  anywhere,  the  college  man  is  practically  sem- 
per idem.  He  is  light-hearted,  easy-going,  social,  and  on 
terms  of  fine  familiarity  with  his  fellows,  as  contrasted 
with  the  barriers  that  separate  men  in  what  he  calls  the 
"real  world"  beyond  college  walls;  he  is  conscious  of  his 
prestige  as  a  college  man,  feels  artlessly  sure  of  his  recog- 
nition, and  bears  a  breath  of  liberty  about  him.  One  finds 
him  also  carrying,  perhaps  cherishing,  certain  large  ideals 
of  thought  and  life,  implanted  by  the  fostering  mother. 
What  these  ideals  are  Professor  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  has  recently  quoted  from  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  by  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  namely,  "a  certain 
large-minded  and  fair-minded  love  of  truth,  "manliness," 
"the  disposition  to  estimate  both  men  and  things  at  their  true 
value,"  "that  union  of  the  intellectual  and'  emotional  ele- 
ments which  keeps  them  in  due  relation  to  each  other," 
and  "the  spirit  of  reverence  for  what  is  g'ood,  of  kindness 
towards  others,  of  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  and  honor 
and  truth,  of  obience  to  that  great  command  which  bids  us 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  These  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  son  of  every  Alma  Mater.  They  make  of 
the  world-wide  brotherhood  of  colleg-e  men  a  tremendous  so- 
cial and  uplifting  force,  conserving  old,  unforgotten  usage, 
preserving  present  institutions,  and  pressing  onward  into 
a  freer  place.  Such  is  the  universal  college  man  as  he  is, 
or  may  be,  everywhere. 

*The  writer's  Alma  Mater  is  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  unexceptional  conditions  that  prevail  there,  he  has  had  espe- 
cially in  mind  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  species  of  this  one  general  type,  however,  are  as 
many  as  there  are  historic  colleges  in  existence.  In  each 
specific  college  there  are  differentiating  traits  which  serve 
to  distingush  its  men  from  others  and  which  make  them  in- 
dividual.    The  type  remains,  the  individuals  vary. 

What  may  one  record  as  the  differentiating  traits  of  the 
Southern  student?  There  are  three  things  that  disting-uish 
life  in  a  Southern  college,  namely,  the  power  of  the  emo- 
tional, the  sense  of  scholarship,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral.  These  things  spring  out  of  the  life  of  the  students 
under  favoring  circumstances;  they  are  not  the  impositions 
of  the  college.  These  characteristics,  which  await  defini- 
tion, exist  elsewhere,  to  be  sure,  than  in  the  South;  they 
exist  nowhere  else  so  sonspicuously. 

The  Southern  student  feels  the  power  of  the  emotional. 
He  is  still  capable  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  even  for  ideas, 
and  is  not  yet  weary  with  the  world  or  himself.  He  loves 
the  halo  and  the  romance  of  life.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being 
called  a  dreamer.  Fancy  and  imagination  irradiate  his 
life  with  their  iridescent  charm,  they  are  their  own  excuse, 
and  he  loves  them  none  the  less  that  they  are  unfractional 
and  unreal.  Their  influence,  at  least,  is  real.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  unfelt,  the  influence  of  the  unseen,  "the  light 
that  never  lay  on  land  or  sea."  It  often  makes  him  in- 
capable in  practical  affairs,  indicated  by  deficits  in  athletic 
and  musical  organizations;  one  may  be  sure  the  trips  were 
in  good  taste  and  form,  one  may  not  be  sure  that  expenses 
were  realized.  It  is  not  yet  business,  but  the  learned  pro- 
fessions that  mostly  invite  him. 

This  power  of  the  emotional  explains  several  things  in  his 
life.  He  cultivates  the  grace  of  oratory  in  the  way  in 
whieh  it  no  longer  exists.  I  remember  that  my  undergrad- 
uate room-mate  once  learned  and  spoke  Patrick  Henry's  fa- 
mous speech  in  the  very  fashion,  so  far  as  he  could  discover 
it,  in  which  it  was  originally  uttered.  Oratorical  honors  are 
coveted.  He  thiuks,  he  says  what  he  thinks,  and  feels 
what  he  says,  especially  the  last;  and  the   feeling   is  com- 
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municated.  It  is  only  within  the  most  recent  years  that 
debating-  interests  in  the  form  of  intercollegiate  debates 
have  begun  to  compete  with  orations.  Two  literary  socie- 
ties, meeting  weekly  for  declamation,  composition,  orig- 
inal orations  from  Seniors,  and  debating,  exist  instead  of-  i 
debating  clubs.  Each  society  gives  annual  prizes  for  best  L^1 
efforts  in  each  line.  Junior  representatives  from The  two 
societies,  as  well  as  six  selected  Seniors,  contest  for  ora- 
torical honors  at  Commencements,  at  which  occasions  au- 
diences of  twenty-five  hundred  people  will  sit  through  two 
hours  of  Senior  orations. 

This  power  of  the  emotional  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
sentiment  of  honor.  Perhaps  the  tradition  of  a  duel  fought 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair  at  a  sequestered 
spot  now  marked  in  some  historic  way,  is  among  the  dearest 
heritage  of  the  institution  and  wreathed  in  its  poetry  and 
song.  In  athletic  contests  victory  with  dishonor  is  con- 
temned, beside  defeat  with  honor.  The  one  thing  better 
than  to  win  is  to  deserve  to  win.  There  is  no  policing  by 
the  faculty.  The  honor  system  in  examination  prevails. 
The  supposition  is  that  every  man  is  true;  if  he  shows  him- 
self otherwise,  the  students  expel  him  and  the  faculty  rati- 
fies their  action.  The  disgrace  of  doing  wrong  is  felt  to 
consist  in  the  deed,  not  in  getting  caught.  The  college 
^authorities  would  as  soon  think  of  closing  the  doors  of  the 
'  instution  as  to  take  it  for  granted  that  men  would 
cheat  and  lie  if  they  were  given  the  chance.  The  writer  re- 
members that  in  his  first  written  examination  in  New 
England  under  a  proctor,  it  took  him  half  the  examination 
period  to  get  adjusted  to  the  new  situation.  This  descrip- 
tion is  not  intended  as  an  argument  for  the  honor  system 
elsewhere;  we  are  decribing  not  arguing;  it  works  in  the 
South  and  nothing  short  of  it  would  work. 

A  stranger  in  the  presence  of  this  emotional  aspect  of 
Southern  student  life  imagines  that  the  ancient  and  estim- 
able instinct  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  in  a  company  where 
gentlemen  honor  ladies  as  their  superiors,  not  their  equals, 
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and  are  zealous  rather  to  hold  their  hig-h  regard  than  share 
their  intellectual  opinions.  The  enthusiastic  championship 
of  ideas,  the  devotion  to  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life, 
demonstrative  expression  of  compliment  or  cordiality,  to  the 
uninitiated  critic  often  seem  gush,  feigned,  unsophisticated, 
or  not  disinterested;  to  those  to  the  manor  born  it  is  natural 
and  real.  As  an  undergraduate,  the  writer  remembers  hear- 
ing an  address  to  students  from  the  present  President  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  then  a  Professor  in  the  institution,  in  which 
was  demonstrated  the  fundamental  place  of  enthusiasm  in 
life.  Enthusiasm  is  the  use  of  latent  energy  in  endeavor; 
it  is  a  whole-hearted  spendthrift  of  effort.  It  originally 
meant  the  inspiration  of  divinity;  to  many,  now,  it  would 
seem  to  mean  the  inexperience  and  unwisdom  of  men.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  characteristic  that  belongs  to  the  childhood  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  not  childish,  and  the  Southern  student 
has  not  outgrown  it,  finding  it  to  add  zeal,  vigor,  charm, 
and  elasticity  to  life.  He  has  the  enthusiasms  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Secondly,  the  Southern  student  has  the  sense  of  scholar- 
ship. The  spirit  of  work,  the  power  of  intellectual  indus- 
trg,  unwearying  devotion  to  the  details  of  class-room  duty, 
are  regnant  in  his  life.  He  has  learned  to  work  and  not  to 
shirk,  to  labor  and  not  to  faint,  to  plunge  through  and  not 
avoid  the  difficult.  He  has  not  attained  scholarship,  but 
is  in  possession  of  its  idea;  he  is  not  a  scholar,  but  has  the 
making  of  a  scholar.  One  thing  he  has  not  learned,  is  the 
"Mere  Don's"  Oxford  of  being  able  "to  loaf  well;  it  softens 
the  manners  and  does  not  allow  them  to  be  fierce;  and 
there  is  no  place  for  it  like  the  streams  and  gardens  of  an 
ancient  University."  He  would  like  to  be  a  discoverer  of 
truth,  and  not  simply  a  learner,  or  a  loiterer. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  high,  seventy  per  cent,  is 
the  passing  and  graduating  grade,  and  it  means  seventy 
per  cent.  The  students  are  one  or  two  years  younger  than 
in  northern  institutions  (the  writer  took  his  master's  de- 
gree   at  twenty),  and  the   principle  of  emulation  is  used 
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moderately  to  advantage.  The  final  marks  of  all  students 
who  pass  on  all  subjects  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
There  are  prizes  in  Mathematics,  English,  Oratory,  Geo- 
logy, Pedagogy,  Philosophy  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Graduate 
honors  are  high;the  degree  cum  laude  means  ninety  per  cent, 
in  one  half  of  all  work  for  four  years;  magna  cum  laude  nine- 
ty per  cent,  in  five-sixths,  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  one 
half,  of  all  work  for  four  years;?  while  summa  cum  laude 
means  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  five  sixths  of  all  work  for 
four  years,  The  last  distinction  has  been  granted  to  only 
three  men  in  six  years,  with  graduating  classes  averaging 
fifty  in  number.  A  little  better  than  the  average  man 
takes  cum  laude.  The  "grind",  who  knows  much  of  books 
and  nothing  of  men,  is  in  disfavor  here,  as  everywhere,  but 
a  sound  and  not  slovenly  attainment  is  required.  The 
ambition  is  to  get  through  well  rather  than  to  get  through. 
He  has  system  in  his  study,  uninfringible  hours  of  work, 
can  take  notes  of  value  from  a  recitation  or  lecture,  cites 
authorities  in  his  thesis  and  considers  nagging  from  the 
faculty  a  departure  from  their  duty  and  a  trespass  on  his 
privilege. 

Aside  from  the  standard  set  by  the  institution  and  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  his  quality  of  good  work  is  due  to 
the  personal,  and  not  professional,  relations  which  bind 
teachers  and  students,  and*  to  the  steadying  effect  of  am- 
bitious poverty.  Nobody  is  rich  any  longer  in  the  South. 
Education  is  sought  as  the  way  to  rise.  The  spirit  of  the 
institution  "equality,  opportunity  and  self-help, "encourages 
such  endeavor.  The  cheapness  of  living  invites  poor  men 
to  undertake  University  training,  the  institution  itself  fur- 
nishing best  board  at  two  dollars  a  week,  and  the  total  ex- 
penses being  reducible  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  Half  the  students  are  sent  to  college  and  the  other  half 
send  themselves.  The  poverty  is  not  grinding,  they  enjoy 
college  life,  they  cannot  otherwise,  but  a  deeper  feeling  is 
that  college  life  is  to  be  used.  They  are  there  bent  on 
business  rather  than  pleasure.     He  does  not  scorn  delights, 
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but  lives  laborious  days.  If  the  Southern  student  is  en- 
thusiastiac,  he  is  also  industrious.  He  has  the  instincts 
of  a  scholar. 

Thirdly, the  consciousness  of  the  moral.  In  the  life  of  South- 
ern institutions  there  is  a  pervasive  and  subtle  atmosphere 
of  moral  seriousness'and  earnestness.  The  Southern  under- 
graduate can  take  every  thing-  easily  but  conscience.  There 
is  surely  piety,  not  muchy>f  pietism.  Duty  is  something- 
one  owes,  obligation  something  that  binds,  and  right  some- 
thing not  to  be  eschewed.  Those  not  of,  though  in,  this 
atmosphere,  are  as  conscious  of  it  as  the  rest.  Life  touches 
life  in  critical  ways.  The  seriousness  of  reflection,  the 
quiet  of  deliberation,  the  solemenity  of  choice,  the  lonely 
hour  they  know.  Their  institution  is  sequestered  from  the 
busy  world.  The  light  ripples  on  the  surface  of  his  life 
suggest  artificiality;  really,  the  founts  of  his  being  lie 
deep.  It  is  the  sea,  not  the  mountain  stream.  I  remember 
hearing  our  President  forcefully  define  the  essence  of  edu- 
cation, in  an  address  to  an  incoming  class,  as  self-control, 
Religion  is  felt  to  be  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  of  life, 
and  the  unchurched  carry  a  problem.  The  old  Puritanism 
of  New  England  has  migrated  to  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Dancing,  card-playing,  theatre-going,  fashion, 
failure  in  Sabbath  observance,  are  in  disrepute  with  the 
majority.  There  are  undergraduates  who  never  open  a 
text  book  on  Sunday  during  their  whole  college  course,  ris- 
ing, instead,  early  Monday  to  study,  when  necessary. 
Education  of  the  head  with  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  dreaded. 
Revivals  visit  the  largest  institutions.  The  first  thing 
that  impresses  a  Southern  student  come  North  to  study,  is 
the  removal  of  limitations.  His  old  life  was  not  narrow, 
it  was  free,  but  it  was  careful  and  cautious.  It  is  in  this 
definite  moral  atmosphere  the  Southern  student  lives  and 
he  imbibes  pretty  precise  standards  of  social  conduct.  But 
having  hot  blood  in  his  veins,  he  is  no  saint,  his  vices  being 
such  as  are  common  to  men.  His  social  agreeableness  and 
camaraderie  easily  lead  him  astray,  but  he  swings  quickly 
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back.  He  sins  rather  than  offend,  and  then  he  lives  to  re- 
pent. He  does  not  feel  himself  better  than  other  men,  but 
feels  considering-  his  privileges,  that  he  ought  to  be.  One 
may  like  his  motives  or  dislike  them,  but  hardly  be  indif- 
ferent to  them.  He  feels  the  standards  of  the  Christian. 
It  must  be  repeated  that  these  are  not  all  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Southern  student,  nor  are  they  only  his,  but  they 
will  serve  to  distinguish  him.  He  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so 
unlike  others  that  not  one  would  notice  his  distinctnesss  at 
a  glance,  but  continued  association  reveals,  inter  alia,  his 
enthusiasms,  his  labors,  and  his  morals.  One  does  not  say 
the  Southern  student  is  a  gentlemen,  a  scholar,  and  a 
Christain,  but  these  are  his  ideals. 

A  former  Professor  and  recent  President  of  the  institu- 
tion has  interpreted  and  quickned  its  life  with  the  following 
words,  which  must  summarize  in  their  own  effective 
way  the  things  we  have  been  trying  to  say: 

"I  have  an  ideal  for  this  University.  My  desire  would 
have  it  a  place  where  there  is  always  a  breath  of  freedom  In 
the  air:  where  a  sound  and  various  learning  is  taught  hearti- 
ly without  sham  or  pretense; where  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  furnish  forth  the  ideal  of  righr  living  and  true  man- 
hood; where  manners  are  gentle  and  courtesies  daily  multi- 
ply between  teacher  and  taught; where  all  classes  and  condi-  . 
tions  and  beliefs  are  welcome  and  men  may  rise,  in  earnest 
striving-  by  the  might  of  merit;  where  wealth  is  no  preju- 
dice and  poverty  no  shame;  where  honorable  labor,  even 
rough  labor  of  the  hands,  is  glorified  by  high  purpose  and 
strenuous  desire  for  the  clearer  air  and  the  larger  view; 
where  there  is  a  will  to  serve  all  high  ends  of  a  State  strug- 
gling up  out  of  ignorance  into  general  power;  where  men 
are  trained  to  observe  closely,  to  imagine  vividly,  to  reason 
accurately,  and  to  have  about  them  some  humility  and 
some  toleration;  where  finally,  Truth,  shining  patiently 
like  a  star,  bids  us  advance, and  we  will  not  turn  aside." 
[Herman  Harrell  Home  in  Dartmouth  Magazine.] 
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EDITOR'S  VAGE. 

While  the  University  is  making  improvements  along- many 
lines  we  should  like  to  see  it  take  a  step  that,  we  believe, 
would  be  for  the  good  of  all  the  students:  namely,  the  abol- 

Gradnate  ition  of  honors  at  graduation.  We  know  that 
Honors.  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  as  there 
are  to  all  others,  and  we  realize  further  that  it  may  seem  im- 
pertinent on  our  part  to  suggest  the  abolition  of  a  custom 
that  the  authorities  of  the  University  have  thought  wise 
to  maintain  for  many  years.  But,  just  as  every  change 
does  not  bring  improvement,  so  the  retention  of  every  old 
custom  does  not  always  prove  to  be  best. 

For  instance,  it  was  once  believed  to  be  the  best  thing, 
both  for  the  students  and  the  University,  to  compel  all  ma- 
triculates in  the  academic  department  to  become  members 
of  one  of  the  Literary  Societies.  It  is  not  thought  so  now. 
A  very  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  award  honors  to 
those  members  of  the  three  lower  classes  who  made  the  re. 
quired  grades.  That  practice  was  considered  unwise,  and 
is  no  more  in  use.     We  believe  these  changes  have  resulted 
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in  g-oocL  At  some  future  day  we  hope  to  see  all  the  men- 
bers  of  each  Senior  Class  graduate,  not  cum  laude,  not  mag- 
na cum  laude,  nor  summa  cum  laude,  but  just  simply  with 
difloma,  that  ought  to  be  laus  enough.  The  objections  to 
the  honor  system  are  not  a  few.  In  the  first  place  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  professor  to  grade  an  examination  paper.  If 
seventy  per  cent,  be  required,  and  the  paper  comes  from  a 
student  who  is  not  too  familiar  with  the  subject  upon  which 
he  is  examined,  it  must  be  rather  hard  to  say  by  figures 
just  what  the  student  knows  about  it.  If  his  paper  has  on 
it  66,  and  he  goes  back  and  induces  the  professor  to  look 
over  it  again,  with  the  result  that  69  is  put  on  it,  why,  the 
student  naturally  does  not  understand  why  another  critical 
examination  of  his  paper  would  not  result  in  grade  70  or  71. 
But  he  is  told  that  the  figures  69  are  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  what  he  knows  about  that  particular  branch  of 
knowledge.  From  enougii  of  these  figures  added  together 
and  divided  by  a  small  number  come  the  Laudes  of  the  three 
orders,  and  in  the  hope  that  one  of  these  may  be  written  aft- 
er his  name  the  student  comes  here  and  struggles  for  four 
long  years,  takes  it  away  with  him  and  quite  often  is  never 
heard  of  more.  The  student  if  he  be  ambitious,  often  lab- 
ors, not  for  an  increase  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  good 
grade.  As  an  illustration:  there  are  those  in  our  number 
when  preparing-  a  lesson  in  an  ancient  language  who  often 
have  near  by  some  accessory  means, — by  some  called  a 
"jack,"  by  others  a  "pony,"  and  by  others  still  simply  a 
"translation"- — because  they  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  term  record  is  worth  just  twice  as  much  to  them  as  the 
grade  they  will  make  on  their  final  paper.  Such  a  man 
will  make  a  record  on  class-work  almost  perfect,  will  put 
up  an  examination  paper  that,  by  the  help  of  his  term  re- 
cord, will  be  a  great  leap  towards  honors,  but  that  same 
man  will  leave  college  knowing  just  about  one-tenth  as 
much  Latin  or  Greek  as  his  friend  who  labored  laboriously 
without  the  aid  of  any  translation  and  just  barely  got 
through  on  his  examinations. 

Again,  in  the  struggle  for  honors  one  very  often  selects 
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from  the  elective  branches,  not  a  study  that  he  cares  to 
know  something-  about,  but  one  in  which  he  thinks  he  can 
make  a  good  grade.  He  takes  the  catalogue,  consults  the 
old  students,  and  begs  them  to  help  him  select  a  "pud." 
He  finally  registers  for  a  study  on  which  he  is  satisfied  he 
can  make  1.  Again:  There  are  certain  students  who  can 
stay  up  all  night  before  the  examination  and  just  simply 
memorize  the  text-book,  go  on  the  examination  the  next 
day,  answer  all  the  questions,  make  a  perfect  grade,  and 
forget  all  the}'  knew  about  the  subject  in  two  days. 

The  writer  remembers  that  a  Professor  told  him  of  a  cer- 
tain boy  making  1  on  an  examination  under  him,  though 
he  had  not  answered  a  question  on  class  during  the  term. 
Though  the  Professor  was  unwilling  to  award  grade  1  to 
such  a  student,  he  had  no  way  to  escape  it,  for  he  had  been 
given  an  examination  paper  that  had  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions. 

The  race  for  honors  narrows  a  man.  It  shuts  him  in  his 
room  and  out  of  the  library;  it  keeps  him  away  from  the 
other  boys  and  makes  of  him  a  recluse;  he  knows  no  more 
about  college  life  and  human  nature  when  he  leaves  here 
than  he  did  when  he  came;  he  leaves  here  a  narrow-chested, 
weak-eyed  dyspeptic,  but  an  "honor  man,"  instead  of  the 
large  muscled,  optimistic  graduate  that  he  should  be.  He 
goes  out  in  the  world  trusting  in  an  ability  that  he  does 
not  possess.  He  has  been  made  to  believe  that  he  has  what 
he  does  not  have;  made  to  believe  that  ne  knows  more  than 
he  does  know. 

As  it  now  is  each  man's  amount  of  knowledge  is  tabulat- 
ed in  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  What  he  knows  of  Latin 
may  be  expressed  by  3,  or  perhaps  he  may  know  so  much 
that  nothing  save  1  will  fairly  represent  it. 

Is  it  necessary  that  these  honors  must  be  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  get  the  boys  to  be  more  studious?  That  is 
not  necessary  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  Un- 
iversity—and the  members  of  those  schools  are  regarded  the 
hardest  students  in  college.  They  work  not  *for  grades, 
but  for  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  study. 
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Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  academic  department  if  it 
were  to  do  as  the  other  departments?  When  a  man  knows 
enough  mark  him  .  "passed,"  when  he  does  not,  break  the 
news  to  him  without  the  use  of  numbers.  Then  the  stu- 
dents would  realize  that  what  they  get  from  text-books  is 
a  small  part  of  their  college  training.  They  would  patron- 
ize the  library  more,  keep  informed  on  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  world  every  day,  mingle  with  their  fellow  students, 
and  be  better  equipped  to  go  out  into  the  world. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Architect  Milburn  in  loaning 
the  plate,  the  Magazine  is  able  to  give  its  friends  some 
The  New  idea  as  to  what  the  new  dormitory  will  look  like 
Dormitory.  when  completed.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Mary 
Ann  Smith  Building,  in  honor  of  a  true  friend  of  the  Uni- 
sity,  and  will  cost  about  $15,000.  The  money  comes  from 
the  University's  funds  now  invested  elsewThere.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  put  the  money  into  a  building  that  will  pay  the 
interest  on  the  investments  and  beautify  the  campus  at  the 
same  time.  The  building  will  be  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  campus,  about  half-way  between  the  New  West 
and  Professor  Gore's  residence.  The  location  is  perfect. 
It  is  the  highest  point  on  the  campus  and  affords  a  splendid 
view.  The  Postoffice  and  all  the  other  college  buildings 
are  within  easy  reach.  The  Mary  Ann  Smith  Building, 
when  completed,  will  be  inferior  to  none  on  the  campus. 
Its  length  north  and  south  will  be  113  feet,  8  inches,  and 
its  width  48  feet,  6  inches.  It  will  be  three  stories  in 
height,  not  including  an  ample  basement,  and  will  contain 
46  rooms,  each  one  suitable  for  occupancy  by  two  students. 
The  design  calls  for  unpressed  brick  as  the  material  used 
in  construction,  and  slate  roof.  The  outer  face  of  the  wall 
is  to  be  painted.  Each  floor  is  to  be  "deadened"  with  some 
material  that  will  not  conduct  sound.  The  building  will 
be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  probably  heated  by  steam. 
It  is  the  purpose  and  hope  of  President  Venable  to  put  in  a 
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central  steam  plant  by  which  all  the  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus will  be  heated.  Steam-heat  is  desirable  for  many  rea- 
sons. It  would  be  cheaper  than  present  methods,  would 
lessen  the  danger  of  fire,  and  would  heat  the  rooms  more 
satisfactorily.  It  is  quite  likely  that  all  the  buildings  will 
be    equipped   with    steam-heating-    apparatus   during-    the 

summer. 

*  * 

* 

This  number  of  our  Magazine  has  in  it  an  article  on 
"The  Southern  Student",  written  by  Mr.  Herman  Harrell 
The  southern  Home  for  the  December  issue  of  the  Dart- 
student,  mouth  College  Magazine.  Mr.  Home  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  this  University,  and  is  one  who  reflects 
credit  on  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  State  of  his  birth.  He 
is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  We  hope 
every  man  in  the  University  will  read  the  article.  It  is 
really  a  sketch  of  student  life  at  this  University,  and  is 
altogether  complimentary  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Horne  has 
been  in  some  of  the  great  Universities  at  the  North  for 
several  years,  he  has  not  allowed  their  superiority  in  many 
respects  to  lessen  his  love  and  hope  for  his  Alma  Mater. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

WHITEHEAD  KLTJTTZ,  Editor. 

The  Life  of  Henry  George  (Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.), 
by  Henry  George,  Jr. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  not  pass  in  the  meteoric  way  so 
common  with  literary  productions  in  these  latter  days. 
There  is  nothing  brilliant  about  it:  less  of  the  rising  rocket 
and  so  less  of  the  falling  stick.  It  is  simply  the  life  history 
of  one  whom  the  author  loved  to  the  point  of  adoration: 
it  is  beautifully  sympathetic.  It  is  a  life-history  that  is 
told  with  more  regard  for  fact  than  rhetoric:  it  is  a  full  and 
reliable  record.  At  times  we  miss  that  fine  and  finished 
literary  touch  thai*  should  characterise  such  a  work,  but  the 
work  is  good,  and  most  likely  enduring.  The  world  will 
be  glad  to  read  the  story  of  Henry  George's  life  so  truth- 
fully set  down.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  if  mis- 
taken he  was  ever  honest.  The  single  tax  theory  may  not 
outlive  the  decade,  but  Henry  Georg-e's  name  will  outlive 
this  century  as  the  name  of  a  man  who  labored  in  sincerity 
for  what  he  thought  would  uplift  humanity. 


Crtltenden (Scribner's),  by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pox  is  a  young  man,  yet  he  has  made  a  large  place 
for  his  name  in  American  fiction  and  has  made  Kentucky 
and  the  South  feel  very  proud  of  him.  "Crittenden"  is 
the  story  of  a  youug  Kentuckian,  of  high,  birth,  who  loves 
a  maiden  of  the  blue-grass,  gets  small  encouragement,  he 
thinks,  and  goes  to  fight  for  Cuba  Libre  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Refusing  a  commission,  Crittenden  takes  a 
private's  place.  He  wins  glory  and  honor  and  returning 
finds  Judith,  the  blue-grass  maiden, ready  to  meet  and  greet 
him  as  a  lady  should  meet  and  g-reet  her  knig-ht  returning 
from  the  wars. 

The  story  is  a  gem   of  great  beauty.     The  descriptions 
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of  the  marchings  and  the  fightings  in  Cuba  are  remarkably- 
vivid.  They  could  have  been  written  only  by  an  eye- 
witness who  had  also  the  trained  observation  of  a  modern 
newspaper  reporter  and  the  pen  of  a  very  brilliant  literary 
craftsman. 

But  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  telling-  the  beautiful  love 
story  that  runs  through  the  book  like  a  golden  cord.  It  is 
a  Kentucky  idyll,  and  the  man  who  wrote  it  has  the  soul 
of  a  poet.  A  rare  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature — her 
sights  and  sounds — enobles  this  book  and  breathes  through 
all  its  pages.  We  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds;  we  see 
the  far-stretching,  fragrant  blue-grass  bathed  in  sunlight; 
we  smell  the  odorous  earth,  upturned  for  the  sowing;  we 
get  back  to  first  principles,  and  draw  a  long  deep  inspira- 
tion from  the  soil,  the  root  of  all  high  emotions  and  great 
enterprises.  The  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  James  Lane  Allen.  They  have 
made  life  happier  by  showing  us  how  full  it  is  of  beauty — 
if  we  will  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see. 

Daniel  (JGonnell  (Putnam's),  by  Robert  Dunlop.  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  great  Scotch  seer,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  the  man  who  can  truly  understand  and  ap- 
preciate a  hero  must  of  necessity  have  something  of  the 
heroic  in  his  own  soul.  This  seems  to  be  the  statement  of 
a  great  truth.  If  it  is,  then  it  forever  disqualifies  Mr. 
Robert  Duniap  from  writing  the  biography  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  done  neither  himself,  nor  the 
series  he  is  writing  for  nor  the  subject  he  attempts  to  deal 
with  any  credit  in  this  work.  It  is  true  that  a  cat  can 
look  at  a  king.  But  it  does  not.  follow  that  he  can  under- 
stand the  king.  Such  seems  to  be  the  pitiful  case  of  Mr. 
Dunlop.  As  a  penny-a-liner  he  is  a  success,  but  as  the 
biographer  of  O'Connell  he  is  grappling  with  something  too 
big  for  him  and  is  a  melancholy  failure.     It   would  be  sad, 
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sad  for  the  fame  of  the  great  Irish  orator,  agitator,  and 
patriot  if  it  had  to  rest  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Dunlop.  He 
has,  however,  collected  some  facts  about  O'Connell's  life 
and  times  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  manner,  so  that  his 
book  is  not  altogether  without  a  show  of  excuse,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  apology,  for  its  existence. 

America's  Economic  Supremacy,  (MacMillan)  by  Brooks 
Adams. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  students  and  states- 
men. Mr.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the  famous  Adams 
family  of  Massachusetts,  has  wealth  as  well  as  brains,  by 
inheritance, and  gives  himself  leisure  to  observe  and  remark 
upon  the  trend  of  the  world-movements.  Sometimes  he 
seems  a  little  too  cock-sure  that  he  has  seen  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  thing,  has  caught  the  very  energy  that  is  in 
this  civilization  or  that,  not  considering  how  the  very  vast- 
ness  and  complexity  of  such  questions  makes  over-positive- 
ness  with  regard  to  them  at  once  unphilosophical  and  un- 
wise. But  it  would  take  far  more  than  these  words  of 
slight  criticism  to  express  the  great  and  lasting  service 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  doing  for  the  thinking  and  the  un- 
thinking people  of  his  time  by  his  studies  and  writings. 

In  his  recent  work  he*  has  made  a  great  future  for  his 
country — a  near  future — made  it  out  on  facts  and  proved 
it  with  ^statistics.  Ably  he  has  shown  how  from  point  to 
point,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  civilizations, 
the  world's  economic  center  has  shifted  from  the  ancient 
city  seats  of  power  in  Western  Asia  to  London.  Convinc- 
ingly he  has  shown  how  New  York  is  superceding  London 
as  the  great  economic  center,  the  operation  of  tremendous 
forces  that  are  slowly  bringing  about  the  decay  of  England 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  United  States  as  the  first  among 
the  world  powers.  We  will  dominate  in  world-politics  be- 
cause we  will  dominate  in  that  industrialism  which  is  the 
controlling  force  in  the  world. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 

B.  S.  SKINNER  Editors  E,  D.  SAEEENGER. 

The  second  Star  Course  lecture,  arranged  between  the 
University  and  the  Literary  Societies,  was  delivered  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  early  in  December  on  "Mountain- 
eer Life"  and  other  famous  selections  of  his  own. 

A  number  of  students  went  down  to  Raleigh  January 
15th  to  the  inauguration  of  our  new  Governor,  Hon.  Chas. 
B.  A}" cock. 

Dr.  Baskerville  was  called  to  New  York  in  January  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  who  was  seriously  ill  in  that  city. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Mary  Ann  Smith  Build- 
ing-, as  the  New  Dormitory  is  to  be  named. 

Prof.  Noble  attended  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  recent- 
ly held  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Alexander  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Study  of  the 
Classics,"  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  January  12th. 

The  election  of  Ball  Manager  for  next  Commencement 
took  place  in  Gerrard  Hall,  January  12th.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Murphy,  '01,  was  tbe  successful  candidate. 

Mr.  Whitehead  Kluttz  recently  resigned  the  Editor-in 
Chief's  place  on  The  Tar  Heel.  Mr.  B.  S.  Drane,  '02,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

Sunday  night,  January  13th,  in  Gerrard  Hall,  Dr.  Green, 
a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  church,  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
Missionary  Work  and  the  Late  Troubles  in  China." 

Dr.  Jones  entertained  an  interested  audience  in  Gerrard 
Hall  January  17th,  by  lecturing  on  "Lee  the  Soldier." 

Messrs.  D.  P.  Stern,  '02,  of  the  Phi.  Society,  and  R.  R. 
Williams,  '02,  of  the  Di.,  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
this  University  in  the  Georgia-Carolina  debate. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  has  been  elected  on  the  Tar 
Heel  Board,  to  fill  the  place  of  exchange  editor,  vacated  by 
Mr.  Drane. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Richardson,  '03,  has  re-entered  the  Universi- 

ty- 

Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes  has  recently  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  Road  Building-  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pierce,  '02,  a  student  of  West  Point,  visited 
his  brother,  Mr.  T.  B.  Pierce,  early  in  February. 

The  picture  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Coble,  Stev- 
ens, and  Murphey,  have  chosen  Cole  &  Holladay  for  the 
University  Photographers. 

At  a  meeting  of  The  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  held 
January  22d,  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitehead,  '03,  was  elected  manag- 
er of  the  football  team  for  1901.  Mr.  I.  P.  Lewis  was  named 
as  his  assistant. 

Among  those  of  the  football  team,  who  made  The  All 
Southern  Kleven,Messrs.  Bennett  and  Osborne  were  success-, 
ful.     MacRae's  work  entitled  him  to  honorable  mention. 

Manager  Worth  has  arranged  a  game  of  base-ball 
with  the  University  of  Virginia  to  be  played  at  Charlottes- 
ville, April  20th. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Berkeley  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
track  team. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Junior  Class  Mr.  Ivey  P.  Lewis  was 
elected  Chief  Marshal  for  next  commencement.  He  has 
appointed  as  subs — Messrs.  Byrnes,  Duffie,  Q.  Gregory, 
Drane,  Stafford  and  Moss. 

Dr.  Hume  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Bac- 
calaureate Address  before  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  20th. 

Friday  evening,  February  1st,  the  third  lecture  in  the 
Star  Course  was  given  in  Gerrard  Hall  by  Dr.  John  De- 
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Motte,   on  the   "Harp  of  the  Senses,"  or  "The  Secret  of 
Character  Building-." 

Judge  Jas.  C.  McRae  delivered  an  address  in  the  College 
Chapel  Thursday  night,  February  14th.  His  subject  was 
"The  Private  and  Judicial  Life  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall." 

Gen.  W.  R.  Cox,  ex-Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  spent 
Sunday  on  the  Hill,  the  guest  of  his  son,  Albert  S.  Cox. 

Mr.  J,  F.  Newell,  Law  '99,  of  Concord,  has  re-entered  the 
University  to  take  special  work. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  all  of  the  Law  students  who 
went  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  recent  examination 
were  successful  in  getting  license. 

Dr.  Hume  addressed  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  Club  Sat- 
urday, February  2nd,  on  "The  Personality  of  Shakespeare." 
On  Sunday  morning-  he  preached  at  the  Baptist  church  and 
at  night  gave  his  lecture,  "The  Hymns  of  the  Ages,"  be- 
fore the  Oxford  Female  Seminary.  Monday  he  visited  the 
English  Department  of  Horner  School. 

The  Literary  Societies  and  the  Fraternities  have  agreed 
to  publish  a  college  annual  this  spring.  An  annual  repre- 
sentative of  every  phase  of  college  life  will  be  gotton  out. 
Our  confidence  lies  in  its  editors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Swift  being 
Editor-in-Chief.     An  excellent  publication  is  expected. 

In  Gerrard  Hall  on  Thursday  night,  February  7th.,  the 
Tyrolean  Concert  Concert  Company,  one  of  the  Star  Course 
Series,  attracted  a  larger  crowd  than  any  paid  entertain- 
ment for  some  time. 

The  date  of  publication  of  The  Tar  Heel  has  been 
changed  from  Wednesday  to  Monday  of  each  week. 

Prof.  Cobb  has  just  returned  from  Lilesville,  N.  C,  where 
he  was  called  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rose,  of  Raleigh,  was  on  the  Hill  a  few  days 
ago. 
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Mrs.  Alexander  left  Friday,  February  15th,  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss  Rosa  Battle- and  the  Misses  Hinsdale,  of  Raleigh, 
recently  visited  friends  and  relatives  here. 

t  Mr.  A.  M.  Carr  recently  attended  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Dr.  Hume  has  been  invited  to  contribute  signed  articles 
on  Contemporary  Literature  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  its 
special  literary  number  on  Thursdays. 

Our  esteemed  Professor  of  English,  Dr.  Thomas  Hume, 
lectured  on  "Shakespearian  Side  Lights  and  Old  English 
Life"  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Louis- 
isburg  Female  college,  February  22nd. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  dance  ever  given  by  the 
German  Club,  was  held  Friday  night,  February  15th,  in 
Gymnasium  Hall.  The  leader,  Mr.  Emory  Alexander,  in- 
troduced a  number  of  pretty  figures.  He  was  most  ably 
assisted  by  his  floor  managers,  Messrs.  W.  K.  Battle  and 
Graham  Andrews.  The  next  German  will  be  given  at 
Easter. 

The  Vanderbilt-Carolina  debate  will  take  place  in  Chapel 
Hill  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  Carolina  debaters  for 
this  contest  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Swift,  '01,  of  the  Di  Society, 
aud  B.  B.  Lane,  '99,  of  the  Phi.  We  recognize  the  ability 
and  competency  of  these  gentlemen  to  fill  the  honorable 
places,  and  have  hopes  that  they  will  keep  up  old  U.  N.  C.'s 
standard  by  plucking  victory  from  their  Vanderbllt 
friends. 

An  interesting  talk  on  the  "Food  Question"  was  given 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  in  Gerrard  Hall, 
Thursday  night,  February  21st.  A  large  assembly  of  stu- 
dents and  citizens  was  present  to  hear  this  splendid  lect- 
ure. 

The  prospects   for  Track  Athletics  are  very  good.     A 
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number  of  the  old  track  team  men  are  back  and  primary 
work  is  being-  done  in  the  gymnasium,  preparatory  for  the 
spring-.     A  good  team  is  expected. 

The  visiting  Legislative  Committee  from  Raleigh,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Whitaker  and  Aycock,  met  the 
student  body  and  Faculty  in  Gerrard  Hall  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 18th.  Each  gentleman  made  a  brief  talk,  speaking 
well  of  the  University. 

As  usual,  the  Fresh  medals  were  awarded  on  February 
22nd,  to  deserving  Freshmen.  Some  of  the  awards  were 
very  appropriate. 

It  has  been  decided  that  we  cannot  enter  the  track  meet 
of  the  State  colleges  at  Oxford  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ross  recently  visited  his  son,  Thomas  Ross. 

ELISHA  MITCHELL   SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting-  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci- 
entific Society  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  12. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  "Porto  Rican  Sponges", 
giving  an  account  of  the  classification  of  a  great  number  of 
sponges  that  have  come  into  Dr.  Wilson's  hands  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Harris  gave  an  account  of  the  contention  be- 
tween two  great  German  chemists — one  asserting  that 
phosphorous  is  transmutable  to  arsenic,  and  the  other  de- 
claring it  impossible. 

THE   SHAKESPEARE   CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Shapespere  Club  of  the  new 
year  was  held  in  Gerrard  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  January 
15. 

The  president,  Dr.  Hume,  opened  the  meeting  by  a  few 
introductory  remarks  on  the  doubt  existing  as  to  there  ever 
being  such  a  person  as  Shakespeare.  However,  there  were 
a  number  of  portraits  of  such  a  person. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Turrentine  spoke  on  the  "Faces  of  Shakes- 
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peare",  taking-  as  the  best  portrait  of  the  great  dramatist 
that  made  by  Chandes. 

The  second  ,paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Warshaw,  on 
"Tragic  Method  in  Shakespeare  and  Racine."  He  showed 
that  Shakespeare's  superiority  was  due  to  two  facts — 

1.  He  was  a  cool,  experienced  observer  and  could  reason 
out  situations. 

2.  He  was  a  laborious  studont  of  literary  art;  he  labored 
to  make  words  stand  for  real  concepts. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  11,  interesting  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Lewis 
and  Dr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Lewis  read  an  accovnt  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  the 
"State  vs.  Wills."  Wills  was  a  slave  convicted  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  the  murder  of  his  master,  which  he  claimed 
was  in  self  defence. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.  This  decision 
created  much  surprise,  as  it  was  supposed  that  a  slave  was 
only  property  and  could  not  resist  the  assaults  of  his 
master. 

Dr.  Battle  declared  it  was  a  landmark  in  the  decisions  of 
the  North  Carolina  Court. 

Dr.  Alexander,  himself  a  native  of  the  "State  of  Frank- 
lin", read  an  interesting  account  of  the  struggles  of  that 
State  against  its  foes.  John  Sevier  was  the  guiding  spirit 
in  the  effort  to  organize  a  new  state.  Afterwards  he  was 
honored  by  his  people  with  the  highest  offices  in  their 
power.     Franklin  was  succeeded  by  Tennessee. 

WASHINGTON    BIRTHDAY   EXERCISES. 

Washington's  birthday  was  observed  as  a  holiday  and 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  customary  on  that  occasion. 
The  orators  were  Mr.  B.  S.  Skinner,  of  the  Phi.  Society, 
who  spoke  on  "The  Ideal  of  Citizenship  in  the  Twentieth 
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Century",  and  Mr.  Whitehead  Kluttz,  of  the  Di,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "The  Spirit  of  the  Old  South  in  the  New." 

Both  orations  were  of  high  order  and  were  frequently- 
applauded  by  the  audiedce. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Hon.  Francis  D. 
Winston.  Mr.  Winston  spoke  of  the  man  whom  men  were 
honoring-;  of  the  human  side  of  his  character, — not  of 
Washington  as  the  great  statesman  or  general,  but  of 
Washington  as  a  man.  He  showed  that  despite  the  f%ct 
that  Washington  was  intensely  human,  he  was  a  great 
man  and  deserved  all  the  respect  and  honor  we  could  pay 
him. 

resolutions  op  respect, 

Philanthropic  Hall, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Whereas,  Almighty  God  in  his  divine  power  has  seen 
fit  to  remove  from  time  to  eternity  our  late  friend  and  fellow 
member,  Ira  Newton  Shaw,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  while  bowing-  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Him  who  hath  the  power  to  give  and  to 
take  away  we,  the  members  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
cannot  but  lament  our  bereavement. 

Second,  That  we  offer  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  while  we  would  not 
intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  domestic  grief,  we  would  point 
them  to  that  Eternal  Source  from  which  alone  the  crushed 
heart  cak  derive  consolation. 

Third,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  min- 
utes of  our  Society;  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the 
Clarkton  Express,  the  News  and  Observer,  the  Tar  Heel 
and  the  University  Magazine,  with  a  request  to  publish 
them. 

J.  Tomlinson,  | 

W.  A.  Lucas,    \  Committee. 

B.  U.  Brooks,  ) 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

DORMAN  THOMPSON,  Editor. 

We  hoped  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  Governor 
C  B.  Aycock  in  this  issue,  but  owing-  to  circumstances  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  we  failed.  The  sketch  will  be 
furnished  next  month  and  will  be  written  by  Hon.  P.  A. 
Daniels,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  the  former  law 
partner,  and  a  warm  personal  friend,  of  Governor  Ay- 
cock.  We  hope  from  time  to  time  to  publish  sketches  of 
prominent  living-  living  alumni  of  the  University,  which 
we  trust  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  sons  of  the  Univer- 
sity. We  make  the  request  again  and  would  urge  the 
alumni  scattered  abroad  to  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this 
department.  We  not  only  made  this  request  in  the  last  is- 
sue but  sent  personal  letters  to  several  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  alumni  associations.  So  far  not  one  favored 
us  with  a  reply.  Notes  cannot  be  manufactured  and  unless 
the  alumni  help  us  in  this  matter  the  department  will  be 
worse  than  useless. 

the;  visit  of  the  MECKLENBURG  alumni. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  editor  of  the  Alumni  Depart- 
ment makes  note  of  a  movement  inaugurated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mecklenburg  Alumni  Association,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  mean  much  for  the  University.  On  the  22nd  of 
February  a  party  of  alumni  and  friends  from  Mecklenburg 
arrived  on  a  special  train.  They  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
a  reception  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  some  students  and  escorted  to  Pickard's  Hotel.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  buildings  and 
campus  of  the  University. 

The  party  was  organized  by  Mr.  George  Stephens,  '96, 
and  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  K.  C.  Bryant  '95,  J.  K.  Ross, 
'01,  Heriot  Clarkson.      Besides  the   alumni   the   following 
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warm  friends  of  the  University  were  in  the  party:  G.  E. 
Wilson,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Brem, 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  H.  G.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  E.  C.  Bryant. 
and  Misses  Mary  Oates,  Lottie  Caldwell,  Mary  Morrison 
and  Ross. 

On  Friday  night  the  students  gathered  in  the  Chapel  to 
hear  speeches  by  members  of  the  party.  Dr.  Venable  pre- 
sided and  first  introduced  Mr.  George  E.  Wilson,  of  Char- 
lotte, who,  though  not  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  is  its 
friend  and  is  interested  in  its  welfare  as  every  citizen  of  the 
state  should  be.  The  next  man  to  be  introduced  was  Mr. 
Heriot  Clarkson,  who  on  all  occasions  has  shown  his  love 
for  his  Alma  Mater.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins.  His  speech  was  plain  and 
practical,  full  of  thought,  and  especially  suited  to  the  men 
who  are  thinking  of  taking  a  part  in  the  new  industrial  life 
which  is  beginning  in  our  State.  The  speaker  holds  a  hope- 
ful view  of  conditions  in  our  State  at  the  present  and  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  educated  men  of  our  State  would  take  a 
part  in  this  new  life  that  the  South  would  hold  in  the 
future,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  the  permanent 
place  in  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world. 

The  party  returned  to  their  home  on  Saturday  well 
pleased  with  their  visit. 

The  University  gladly  welcomed  these  sons  and  friends 
and  hopes  that  other  Alumni  Associations  may  follow 
Mecklenburg's  lead  and  freshen  their  interest  and  increase 
their  love. for  their  old  mother  by  visits  here  during  the 
year. 

NOTES. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
'82,  as  President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  will 
take  place  at  New  Orleans  on  March  12th.  President  F.  P. 
Venable  will  attend  the  ceremonies.  North  Carolinians, 
and  especially  sons  of  the  University,  note  with  pleasure 
the  success  of  this  distinguished  alumnus  at  his  new  post 
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of  duty.  The  students  of  the  University,  the  members  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  citizens  of  his  new  State  seem  to  have 
all  conspired  to  make  the  great  burden  of  carrying-  on  the 
executive  work  of  this  great  institution  as  light  as  possi- 
ble. 

Pegram  Ardrey  Bryant,  '97-00,  who  has  been  working 
for  the  Presbyterian  Standard,  in  Charlotte,  has  given  up 
that  position  and  accepted  a  position  as  local  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Statesvi'lle  Landmark. 

Holland  Thompson,  '95,  has  been  elected  Instructor  in 
History  in  the  City  College  of  New  York. 

In  the  list  of  alumni  that  are  members  of  the  State  Leg- 
iglature  the  name  of  John  S.  Henderson,  of  Rowan,  '58-'60, 
was  omitted.  By  mistake,  George  Rountree,  of  New  Han- 
over, was  included.  We  have  not  been  able  to  lean  of  any 
other  mistakes. 

W.  J.  Horney,  A.B.  '96,  who  has  been  in  Idaho  for  the 
past  year,  has  gone  to  Raeford,  N.  C,  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  at  that  place.  W.  P.  M.  Currie,  A.B.  '94,  who 
has  been  the  principal,  is  now  in  Richmond,  Va.,  taking  a 
course  in  theology. 

Dr.  Chas.  Wyche,  '89-90,  has  gone  to  Manila  to  enter 
the  United  States  Hospital  Service. 

I.  F.  Harris,  '00,  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  will  be  one  of  the  chemists  in  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station. 

T.  D.  Rice,  '00,  who  has  been  Assistant  of  Geology  dur- 
ing the  present  year  will  go  to  Washington  City  about  the 
first  of  April.  He  will  take  a  place  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

J.  K.  Dozier,  '99,  is  now  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where  he  is 
taking  a  course  in  osteopathy. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  by  Dr.  Battle,  R.  B.  Creecy, 
'35,  is  the  earliest  living  graduate  of  the   University.      As, 
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The  authorities  of  the  University  wish  to  know  this  fact,  if 
it  is  not  correct  thej  will  be  glad  to  be  informed.  It  might 
be  said  in  this  connection  that  a  cabinet  has  been  placed 
in  the  President's  office  in  which  are  placed  the  cards  with 
the  addresses  of  all  the  alumni  since  the  reopening  of  the 
University  in  '75.  We  have  been  requested  to  ask  that  the 
alumni  will  send  to  the  Registrar  the  recent  changes  in  the 
address  of  any  alumni  that  they  may  happen  to  know. 

deaths. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  Jr.,  '94-'97,  of  Hillsboro,  died  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  on  February  1st.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  After  leaving  college 
he  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  at  Hillsboro.  Last 
fall  he  entered  Eastman  Business  College.  His  remains 
were  buried  at  Hillsboro  on  February  3rd. 
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MODERN  SCIENCE  IN    MODERN  FICTION:    AN 
EVOLUTION. 

BY    ARCHIBALD   HENDERSON. 

St.  Augustine  said:  "It  matters  not  so  much  what  we 
are  as  what  we  are  becoming."  To  embrace  within  brief 
confines  the  tendenc}-,  the  drift  of  modern  fiction  is  an  am- 
bitious task  and  vet  one  that  deserves  our  best  effort.  The 
century  just  concluded  stands  for  definite,  concrete  and 
wonderful  conceptions  which  differentiate  it  from  the  cen- 
tury that  just  preceded  it.  The  eighteenth  century  died  in 
a  reek  of  blood  and  smoke,  with  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity" upon  its  lips.  It  represents  most  conspicuously 
individualism,  freedom,  reaction  and  revolution.  The 
nineteenth  century  stands  for  social  order,  organic  union, 
community  of  effort — and  for  science.  To  one  influence 
alone  can  be  ascribed  what  we  may  call  the  character  of 
the  century — the  transforming  influence  of  science. 

Victoria's  reign  (1837-1901)  the  longest  reign  in  history 
(Anne  of  Austria  being  regent  during  nine  of  the  seventy- 
two  years  of  Louis  XIVs  reign),  includes  with  itself  the 
most  marvelous  advance  in  human  thought  and  human 
activity.  If  "the  world  moves  forward  in  concentric  cir- 
cles" the  last  radius  has  lengthened  to  a  limit  beyond  all 
possible  preconception.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  whose 
discovery  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  jointly  with  Dar- 
win, helped  to  make  his  assertion  credible,    declares  that 
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beyond  question  the  nineteenth  century  surpasses  not  only 
any  other  one  century  but  all  the  other  centuries  taken  to- 
g-ether, in  the  number  and  importance  of  scientific  discov- 
eries, applications,  theories  and  inventions. 

To  one  fertile  conception,  concretized  and  formulated  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  we  can  trace  the 
successive  working's  of  that  spirit  of  analysis  which  has 
forced  the  world  to  restate  the  dogmas  of  its  faith,  to  re- 
direct the  currents  of  philosophical  and  theological  specu- 
lation, to  refocus  truth.  Biology,  controlled  by  the  master 
hand  of  Darwin,  has  brought  us  to  the  scientific  attitude 
and  view-point  of  to-day.  To  that  x  club,  so  unique  and 
so  avowedly  exclusive,  the  breeding  ground  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  belonged  Spencer,  Tyndall  and  Huxley.  To 
its  meetings  Darwin  was  often  invited.  From  this  little  x 
club  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  a  new  world. 

The  "Origin  of  Species"  was  published  in  1859,  although 
Darwin  had  been  working  on  the  theory  of  evolution  for 
twenty-one  years,  verifying  beliefs,  obtaining  new  and  ad- 
ditional verifications,  placing  his  theory  on  the  irrefutable 
and  indisputable  basis  the  scientific  and  analytic  spirit  de- 
mands. Darwin  was  forced  to  publish  the  "Origin  of 
Species"  some  years  before  he  intended  on  occount  of  the 
receipt  of  a  monograph  from  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  (then 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago)  containing  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  brief.  The  idea  of  this  "unfolding"  process  in 
nature,  the  sequence  and  variation  of  biological  forms  and 
the  study  of  their  primal  derivation  made  its  influence  felt 
almost  immediately.  Herbert  Spencer  had  already  begun 
to  construct  his  system  of  evolutionary  philosophy  upon  the 
basis  of  modern  science  in  his  "Principles  of  Psychology" 
in  1858.  The  idea  of  evolution  was  in  the  air.  When  the 
"Origin  of  Species"  appeared  it  gave  a  fresh  impulse  and 
new  life  to  Herbert  Spencer's  thought.  From  1864-'7  he 
published  his  "Principles  of  Biology",  in  which  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine  is  formally  incorporated.  He  invented  the 
term  "survival  of  the  fittest"  as  an  alternative  for  "natural 
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selection".  He  foreshadowed  the  doctrine  of  Heredity  and 
Environment,  a  fundamental  belief  of  today,  for  in  his 
"Principles  of  Biology"  he  regards  the  "action  of  the  en- 
vironment on  the  organism  and  the  inherited  use  or  disuse 
of  organs"  as  auxiliary  factors  of  organic  evolution. 

Between  185l-'4,  Auguste  Comte,  the  Positivist,  pub- 
lished his  epoch-making  book,  the  "Sj^steme  de  Politique 
Positive".  He  laid  down  the  study  of  the  biological  sci- 
ences as  the  essential  part  of  the  prolegomena  of  a  new 
view  of  social  phenomena.  He  contributed  to  the  world 
that  most  modern  of  all  sciences — Sociology.  He  wove  a 
wondrous  fabric  of  political  and  social  ethics,  which  has 
grown  to  proportions  almost  incredible  in  the  present  day. 
Spencer,  intoxicated  with  the  vital  potentiality  and  univer- 
sal applicability  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  applied  it  in  turn 
to  Sociology  and  to  Ethics.  He,  however,  pushed  to  a 
somewhat  extreme  extent  the  analogy  of  society  to  a  biolog- 
ical organism.  Yet  Spencer  has  done  more  than  any  one 
man  towards  popularizing  the  term  "sociology".  His  zeal- 
ous ardor  carried  him  too  far,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  early  days  of  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis,  but  this  exaggerated  analogy  dis- 
appeared as  time  went  on  and  today  is  largely  a  reminis- 
cence of  those  early  days. 

It  is  manifest  then  that  Sociology,  as  a  science,  owes  its 
origin  to  Biology  and  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  with  its 
doctrine  of  survival  and  elimination,  making  possible  as  it 
did  the  explanation  of  political  evolution.  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale  has  shown  that  at  the  basis  of  modern  political 
science  lie  three  ideas,  derived  in  essence  from  the  Dar- 
winian theory  The  first  of  these  is  that  each  race  has  a 
definite  and  well-marked  character,  a  type  of  personal  evo- 
lution. This  means  that  society  is  an  organism,  so  called. 
The  second  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  past  history  of  a 
people  operates  to  produce  this  characteristic  type  of  man, 
endowed  with  certain  inherited  habits  of  action,  a  quasi 
second  nature.     Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
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fittest  among-  the  lower  animals  find  itself  reproduced  in 
the  history  of  race  development.  These  characteristic 
habits  of  mind  are  the  resultant  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  alien  races.  Its  mark  is  a  certain  ethical  type 
of  particular  moral  aspect  rather  than  physical  structure. 
As  President  Hadley  says,  "this  is  where  the  work  of  Dar- 
win has  given  the  modern  investigator  his  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  process  of  elimination  by  natural  selection  does 
its  work  and  registers  its  verdict." 

Fourier,  Robert  Owen,  Comte,  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx 
have  effected  tentative  solutions  of  some  of  the  insistent 
social  problems  of  our  age.  From  1860  to  1875  the  English 
people  became  deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  of  this  new 
science  of  Social  Philosophy,  and  that  interest  remains  un- 
abated in  the  present  day,  America  has  led  in  the  study 
and  exploitation  of  this  new  science,  and  as  far  back  as 
1888  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  an  address  before  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  of  Authors  in  London,  declared  that  there 
were  two  lines  of  literature  assuredly  in  which  the  United 
States  surpassed  Great  Britain.  One  of  these  was  that  of 
political  science  and  economics,  and_the  other  was  that  of 
the  short  story.  This  social  science  has  been  an  influence 
of  almost  incomprehensible  importance  in  coloring  the 
thought  of  modern  times  and  in  diverting  the  course  of 
fiction  towards  social  aims,  ideals  and  values. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  fruitful  study  to  note  the 
insistent,  pervasive  entrance  of  the  Darwinian  theory  into 
nearly  every  branch  of  human  thought.  To  speak  of  the 
influence  of  science  upon  theology  would  be  to  review  the 
workoi:  Sir  Charles  I/yell  in  his  "Geology"  and  of  Darwin 
in  his  "Descent  of  Man"  in  remoulding  established  beliefs. 
To  speak  of.  the  influence  of  science  upon  ethical  literature 
would  bring  us  again  to  Darwinism.  To  note  the  genesis 
of  the  modern  scientific  methods  of  writing  history  would 
be  to  recite  the  efforts  of  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  and  Comte.  to- 
wards constructing  a  science  of  history,  drawing  their 
analogies  from  the  facts  of  biological  science.      Since  1850 
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* 
literary  criticism  has  been  dominated   by  the  evolutionary 

principle.  Taine,  Riehl,  Burckhardt,  Freytag  and  Vol- 
keldt  have  devoted  their  energies  to  applying-  this  principle 
to  the  study  of  literature.  The  study  of  anthropology  in 
recent  years  has  tended  to  induce  the  belief  that  "mind  in 
its  historical  development  will  eventually  be  treated  upon 
evolutiouary  principles."  Subject  after  subject  might  be 
mentioned  into  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  entered 
as  a  basic  principle.  What  has  been  mentioned,  however, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  modern  world  has  seized  this 
doctrine  with  eagerness  as  the  Open  Sesame  to. the  deepest 
secrets  of  human  thought  and  conception.  As  John  Fiske 
puts  it,  "Whether  planets  or  mountains  or  mollusks  or  sub- 
junctive moods  or  tribal  confederacies  were  the  thing's 
studied,  the  scholars  studied  them  as  phases  in  a  process  of 
development." 

The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  Zeitgeist  today  may 
be  spelt  science,  and  "tendency"  may  be  spelt  sociolog}-. 
Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  query  that  presents 
itself  is  of  the  following  nature:  Are  we  not  prepared  to 
expect  the  influence  of  science,  in  various  forms,  upon  mod- 
ern literature?  The  literature  of  an  ag-e  symbolizes,  in  a 
broad  sense,  the  life  of  the  age  which  gives  it  birth.  It  is 
not  a  thing  apart,  an  isolated  product,  but  is  always  in 
close  touch  with  the  progression  or  retrogression  of  the 
time,  in  all  branches  of  human  activity.  In  what  relation 
does  it  stand  towards  the  Darwinian  theory,  the  sociolog- 
ical fever,  the  scientific  attitude  of  modern  times? 

(I.)  What  may  be  termed  the  modern  method  of  novel 
writing  owes  its  origin  in  greatest  measure  to  Georg-e  Eliot. 
George  Henry  Lewes,  with  whom  George  Eliot  was  long 
associated,  was  a  brilliant  and  versatile  man — as  dramatist, 
journalist,  critic,  biologist,  and  popular  historian  of  philos- 
ophy. As  early  as  1853  he  published  his  "Exposition  of 
Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences."  Chiefly  through  this 
association  with  Lewes  and  her  intimacy  with  Spencer, 
George  Eliot  became  versed  in  the  new  scientific  theories 
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of  biology,  psychology  and  social  ethics.  She  beg-an  to 
apply  these  scientific  principles  to  real  life  and  reached, 
with  Taine,  the  conclusion  Lhat  "a  novelist  is  a  psychol- 
ogist who  naturally  and  voluntarily  sets  psychology  at 
work."  She  received  her  chief  inspiration  from  Comte, 
who  had  said  in  his  Positive  Polity;  "The  principal  func- 
tion of  Art  is  to  construct  types  on  the  basis  furnished  by 
Science."  With  her  the  novel  was  the  application  of  psy- 
chology to  real  life.  Destiny  is  human  character,  chance 
is  in  reality  the  revelation  of  mentality,  circumstance  is 
but  one  more  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  subjective  exis- 
tence. As  John  tie  Motte,  the  scientist,  said,  "You  are 
only  specializing  brain  cells."  As  Pinero,  the  realistic 
dramatist,  says  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray, — "The 
future  is  only  the  past  entered  through  another  gate."  As 
that  poetic  genius,  Maeterlinck,  has  said, — "No  one  but 
yourself  shall  }-ou  meet  on  the  highway  of  fate.  If  Judas 
g-o  forth  to-nig-ht.  towards  Judas  will  his  steps  tend."  As 
some  one  else  has  said, — "Finest  hope  is  finest  memory." 

Georg-e  Eliot  was  a  "positivist"  with  Comte,  for  she 
dealt  with  phenomena  and  their  laws;  she  was  a  psychol- 
ogist with  Spencer,  for  she  regarded  character  not  as  a 
crystallized  entity,  but  as  a  development,  an  evolution. 
We  see  her  then  as  a  logiqal  product  of  her  day,  a  repre- 
sentative genius  in  close  sympathy  and  in  vital  relation  to 
the  scientific  movements  of  the  age.  She  may  in  truth  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  modern  psychological  novel. 

Since  George  Eliot's  day  the  novel  has  become  scientific 
in  aim,  and  in  character.  Her  doctrine  has  stormed  the 
bastion  of  romance  and  conspicuously  triumphed.  The 
cataclysmic  crisis  in  modern  fiction  takes  place  not  in 
battle,  murder  or  in  sudden  death;  we  see  it  in  the  human 
heart,  the  human  soul.  Tragedy  today  is  not  one  of  jar- 
ring action  but  of  silent  conscience.  The  modern  novel  is 
subjective,  introspective,  analytical  rather  than  objective, 
external,  imaginative.  Need  I  cite  instances  to  prove  it? 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdaie,  The  Gadfly,  Sentimental  Tommy, 
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Tommy  and  Grizel,  Tales  of  Unrest,  The  Touchstone,  The 
Reign  of  Law,  The  Maternity  of  Harriet  Wicker,  The 
Kreutzer  Sonate  are  but  types  of  the  analytical  novel. 
Science,  that  spirit  that  brooks  no  weak  sentimentality,  that 
holds  not  back  for  fear  of  destroying-  ideals  or  rudely  break- 
ing- imag"es,  has  at  last  brought  man  face  to  face  with  him- 
self. After  the  objective  world  had  passed  beneath  the 
cold  scrutiny  of  science,  the  subjective  world  of  human  im- 
pulse and  human  thought  at  last  is  examined  in  the  fierce 
glare  of  searching  criticism.  The  modern  microscope  is 
brought  to  bear  with  telling  force.  From  a  literary  stand- 
point, man's  relation  to  himself  may  be  called  the  kej^-note 
of  modernity. 

(II)  What  is  the  second  definite  contribution  of  modern 
science  to  modern  fiction?  It  has  been  dimly  suggested  in 
what  has  preceded,  yet  it  deserves  marked  consideration 
and  attention.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how 
biology  and  evolution,  acting  upon  Comte  and  Spencer, 
have  created  a  new  science,  Sociology;  how  this  new  sci- 
ence, working  by  analogy,  has  shown  man,  both  individ- 
ually and  racially,  to  be  the  product,  among  other  things, 
of  two  great  forces,  Heredity  and  Environment;  how,  from 
this  hypothesis,  society  has  received  the  title  of  organism; 
how  the  world,  with  intense  eagerness,  has  studied  social 
phenomena  of  every  description,  from  criminal  statistics 
to  Social  France.  Social  laws  have  been  revealed  to  the 
world  and  these  laws  have  shaped  and  moulded  in  a  marked 
degree  the  aim  and  method  of  modern  writers  of  fiction. 
This  new  insight  into  social  truths  has  revealed  that  the 
Shakespearean  theory — that  destiny  is  a  man's  own  charac- 
ter—is after  all  but  a  partial  truth.  There  are  forces  at 
work  upon  him,  both  from  within  and  without,  which  add 
poignancy  to  the  tragedy  of  human  existence.  There  is  an 
order  in  which  man's  life  is  set,  there  are  influences  of 
social  law  and  environment  which  act  upon  him  and  from 
which  he  reacts.  Man  is  the  child  of  the  age,  the  social 
organism  involves  him  in  its  resistless  and   relentless  pro- 
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gress.  Again  heredity  transmits  to  him  conditions  from 
which  he  cannot  escape;  physical  condition  of  the  body,  a 
particular  moral,  social  or  religious  aspect;  the  very  mould 
in  which  his  thoughts  are  cast.  These  two  forces,  heredity 
and  environment,  mutually  acting  and  reacting,  control 
and  direct  the  current  of  hnman  life. 

The  modern  novelist,  keen  to  Seize  upon  any  new  truth, 
alike  the  resultant  of  scientific  analysis  and  the  eliminaut 
of  scientific  formulae,  has  incorporated  these  new  truths 
into  his  scheme  of  things.  Life  to  him  is  a  serious  strug- 
gle, agaiust  unlimited  competition,  against  heredity  and 
environment,  against  the  dangers  within  the  four  walls  of 
his  own  personality.  Thomas  'Hardy's  Tess  of  the  d'Ur- 
berville's,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  He!  beck  of  Bannisdale 
and  Harold  Frederic's  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  three 
of  the  most  power  fid  novels  in  recent  years  in  their  treat- 
ment of  heredity  and  environment,  are  explainable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  they  reveal  the  trend  of  modern 
thought.  George  Moore's  Kvelyu  Innes,  d'Annunzio's 
Trionfa  della  Morte  crush  our  spirits  with  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  their' tragedy.  Among  the  dramatists  Ibsen's  A 
Doll's  House  and  Pinero's  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
produce  the  same  effect.  This  tragic  note  of  man's  strug- 
gle, often  vain  arc  ineffectual,  against  the  invariable  law 
of  race  progression  sounds  monotonously  and  mournfully 
through  the  great  -novels  of  today. 

(Ill)  That  there  is  a  third  influence,  general  in  its 
nature  and  far-reaching  in  its  extent,  no  one  can  doubt 
when  he  sees  the  "'naturalistic"  school  of  novelists  loom 
into  view.  This  influence  is  more  universal  than  individ- 
ual, more  subtile  than  describable,  more  atmospheric  than 
tangible.  So  far  particular  phases  of  treatment  have  been 
detailed;  the  application  of  evolutionary  philosophy  and  of 
sociology  to  real  life;  the  study  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment; their  insistent  entrance  into  modern  fiction.  The 
third  action  of  set  ace  upon  literature  has  created  a  school 
which  numbers  ito  ioiiowero  in  all  the  countries  distinctly 
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literary.  To  trace  the  evolution  of  this  school  of  thought 
would  require  deep  study  and  painstaking-  care.  A  sugges- 
tion or  two  as  to  its  g-enesis,  progress  and  influence  is  the 
most  that  can  be  attempted. 

Chas.  Reade,  as  early  as  1852,  definitely  foreshadowed 
the  modern  naturalistic  movement.  He  culled  all  sorts  of 
particulars  from  newspapers,  books  and  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, "human  documents,"  as  they  are  now  called,  to 
contribute  towards  making  his  novels  scientific  transcripts 
of  life.  With  similar  attitude,  Anthony  Trollope  is  found 
regretting  "that  no  mencal  method  of  daguerrotype  or 
photography  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  charac- 
ter of  men  may  be  reduced  to  writing  and  put  into  gram- 
matical language  with  an  unerring  precision  of  truthful 
description."  In  France  Zola  has  carried  forward  with 
intense  zeal  the  work  of  Flaubert,  the  Gancourts  and  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  the  pioneers  in  the  "realistic"  movement. 
He  pushed  their  theories  a  step  further,  however,  and  is 
the  protagonist  in  the  naturalistic  movement  of  today. 
Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  Zola  definitely  formu- 
lated the  principles  which  should  govern  the  "naturalist" 
or  the  "experimental  novelist."  His  theory  is  to  record 
the  facts  of  human  life  accurately,  to  give,  as  it  were,  a 
"slice  of  real  life."  The  novel,  he  believes,  would  thus 
become  of  positive  value  as  an  exact  transcript  of  life.  A 
novel  might  then  be  called  a  scientific  monograph — title 
"Life." 

George  Moore  and  George  Meredith  in  England,  and 
Tolstoi  in  Russia  show  the  impress  of  this  movement. 
D'Annunzio  in  Italy  has  been  dubbed  a  "pathological  crim- 
inalogist  of  the  naturalistic-scientific  school."  Henry 
James,  William  Dean  Howells,  Hamlin  Garland  and  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  of  the  realistic  and  impressionistic  schools, 
follow  in  essence  very  much  the  same  line  of  thought. 
This  school  has  grown  to  be  an  influence  not  lightly  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  consideration  of  modern  fiction. 

Since   the  theory  of  evolution   is  now   applied  to   all 
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branches  of  human  thought,  to  nature,  to  animals,  includ- 
ing- man  himself,  we  cannot  logically  escape  its  application 
to  the  creatures  of  man's  imagination — novels.  From 
Biology  with  Darwin  to  Psychology  and  Sociology  with 
Spencer  and  Comte;  to  George  Eliot  and  the  biological- 
psychological  novel;  to  the  analytic  method  of  novel  writ- 
ing of  Zola  and  his  cult;  to  the  sociological  novel  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward;  and  lastly  to  the  critical  and  scientific 
attitude  towards  everything  in  this  "saecukim  realisticum" ; 
these  are  but  gradual  stages  in  the  successive  evolution  of 
the  modern  spirit  of  literature.  This  evolution  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge.     Darwin  is  vindicated. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  L.  CLINGMAN. 

BY   A.    H.   J. 

THIS  noted  son  or  the  Old  North  State  was  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Huntsville,  Yadkin  county,  North  Car- 
olina, July  27th,  1812.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a  family 
of  four  children.  From  his  early  childhood  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  intellect  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual. Though  fond  of  his  studies,  in  which  he  was  no 
laggard,  he  was  by  no  means  a  book-worm,  and  entered  as 
readily  into  boyish  sports  as  any  of  his  playmates.  His  fa- 
vorite sport  was  fishing;  and  to  this  the  nearness  of  the 
Yadkin  River,  with  its  bountiful  supply  of  shad,  and  myr- 
iads of  smaller  fish,  offered  considerable  encouragement. 

On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  child,  he  re- 
turned home  from  a  long  day's  fishing  with  some  of  his 
young  friends  and  told  his  mother  that  he  had  landed  the 
'finest'  fish  he  had  ever  seen.  When  asked  where  it  was,  it 
was  only  after  considerable  fumbling  that  he  was  able  to 
produce  it  from  the  nether  corner  of  his  trousers'  pocket. 
He  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  fishes  were  not 
reckoned 'fine' on  account  *  of  diminutiveness  as  were  the 
needles  in  his  mother's  work-basket. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood  and,  as  I 
have  said,  took  great  interest  in  his  studies  and  made  rapid 
progress.  When  he  became  too  far  advanced  for  these 
schools  he  began  his  classical  studies  under  private  instruc- 
tors. In  1829  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  University. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin 
for  the  entrance  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  con- 
sidered the  preparatory  lessons  too  simple  and  had  mas- 
tered several  of  the  higher  branches.  He  entered  col- 
lege as  a  Sophomore.  At  graduation  he  was  justly  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  delivering  the  valedictory,  then  con- 
sidered the  highest  honor  the  institution  could  confer. 
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After  graduating  Mr.  Clingman  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  but  under  the  strain  of  overwork  his  eyes  failed  and  it 
was  thought  he  would  lose  his  sight.  However,  with  his 
usual  determination  he  refused  to  give  up  his  studies.  So 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Puryear,  read  the  remainder  of  the  course 
aloud  to  him.  In  a  short  time  he  had  mastered  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  leg~al  jurisprudence,  but  it  was  never 
intended  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should  be  buried  in  a  law 
office.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  North  Carolina. 

When,  in  1836,  he  withdrew  from  the  Legislature,  he 
moved  from  his  home  in  Yadkin  to  Asheville,  in  Buncombe 
county,  which  place  he  ever  afterwards  considered  his  home. 
In  Buncombe  he  became  the  Whig  leader  and  was  well  be- 
loved by  all  the  citizens,  among  whom  he  was  generally 
known  as  "Tom  Clingman."  Though  nominally  a  Whig, 
he  was  very  independent  in  his  views  and  always  expressed 
them  freely.  This  suited  the  people  of  his  new  county,  for 
they  were  as  independent  as  he,  and  the  views  of  their  par- 
ty leader  controlled  more  votes  than  the  principles  of  the 
party  itself. 

Mr.  Clingman  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  and  about  the 
year  1858  he  made  a  tour  pf  the  countries  of  Europe.  While 
abroad  he  became  acquainted  with  several  rulers  of  the  old 
world.  He  became  so  attached  to  the  King  of  Belgium  that, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  he  sent  his  royal  acquaint- 
ance several  kegs  of  the  best  whiskey  the  Old  North  State 
could  produce. 

In  1840  he  for  the  first  time  called  upon  the  people  of  his 
district  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  In  this  elec- 
tion his  popularity  was  amply  manifested.  He  was  elected 
by  two  votes  to  his  opponent's  one.  In  1842  the  Legisla- 
ture elected  him  to  Congress,  to  which  position  he  was  was 
continually  reelected  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirteen 
years.  When  he  entered  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs- 
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In  his  early  Congressional  career  Mr.  Cling-man  was  a 
bitter  enemy  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  whom  he  accused  of  eve- 
rything that  was  calculated  to  disrupt  the  Union,  to  which 
step  Mr.  Clingman  was  at  that  time  bitterly  opposed. 
When  the  bill  providing  for  the  introduction  of  anti-slavery 
petitions  into  Congress  was  put  before  the  body,  then  Mr. 
Clingman,  with  his  usual  disregard  for  party  sentiment, 
opposed  it  most  strenuously  and  was  very  instrumental  in 
its  defeat.  He  said  it  would  not  only  do  no  good,  but  would 
increase  the  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the'  North. 

As  years  went  bjr  and  sectional  feeling  grew  more  bitter 
and  more  impossible  to  curb,  Mr.  Cling-man's  political  mind 
underwent  a  very  appropriate  though  gradual  chang-e. 
Even  as  early  as  1850  we  see  him  slowly  inclining  towards 
democratic  views.  He  opposed  the  compromise  of  1850  but 
voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  His  final  break  with 
the  Whig  party  occurred  in  1852.  Mr.  Clingman  favored  Mr. 
Webster  for  the  Presidency  because  he  was  a  conservative, 
but  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  General  Scott  on  a  platform 
endorsing  the  Compromises  of  1850.  Upon  this  decision  of 
the  caucus  he  and  his  few  adherents  withdrew  and  from 
that  time  was  as  strong  for  the  Democrats  as  he  had  hith- 
erto been  for  the  Whigs.  Notwithstanding  this  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  their  favorite,  his  mountaineers  re- 
turned him  to  Congress. 

In  1858  Senator  Biggs  resigned  and  Mr.  Clingman  was 
appointed  to  finish  his  unexpired  term.  This  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  his  election  to  the  same  seat  by  the  Leg- 
islature. He  was  sworn  in  at  the  special  session  on  March 
6,  1861,  but  a  few  weeks  later  resigned  to  follow  his  State 
in  secession.  Though  he  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
war  and  still  declared  himself  opposed  to  secession,  there 
was  never  a  braver  soldier  or  a  more  staunch  Southern- 
Rights  man  in  the  country. 

In  the  speech  which  Mr.  Clingman  made  in  1845  on  "The 
Causes  of  Mr.  Clay's  Defeat,"  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon 
Mr.  Calhoun.     The  Democrats  put  Mr.  Yancey  up  to  reply 
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to  him,  but  Mr.  Clingman,  ever  more  ready  to  give  abuse 
than  to  receive  it  placidly,  considered  some  of  Mr.  Yancey's 
remarks  insulting-  and  challenged  that  gentleman  to  a  duel. 
But  the  blood  of  neither  of  these  worthies  was  deistined  to 
be  spilled  over  such  trivial  matters.  The  bullets  from  the 
first  passage  at  arms  harmlessly  struck  the  ground  about 
equidistant  from  the  two  combatants,  after  which  they 
were  both  ready  to  shake  hands. 

In  1861  Mr.  Clingman  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer 
and  fought  as  such  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  He  owned 
a  half  interest  in  the  battle  field.  As  he  entered  the  fight 
he  said  to  one  of  his  comrades,  "A  cock  always  fights  best 
on  his  own  walk."  Shortly  after  this  battle  the  Twenty- 
fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment  was  raised  for  Mr.  Cling- 
man and  he  was  immediately  elected  its  Colonel  (August 
IS,  1861.)  He  was,  on  May,  17th,  1862,  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General,  which  rank  he  retained  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  General  was  very  fortunate,  receiving  no  wound  un- 
til near  the  close  of  the  war.  Even  then  he  might  have  es- 
caped had  it  not  been  for  his  characteristic  impetuosity  and 
wilfulness.  In  the  fight  around  Petersburg  he  ordered 
some  of  his  aids  to  reconnoiter  some  woods  near  by.  They 
did  so  and  reported  some  Federals  to  be  concealed  in  the 
brush.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  General,  so  he 
started  off  to  see  for  himself,  and  he  both  saw  and  felt.  As 
he  drew  near  he  soon  discovered  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
but  he  had  approached  too  near  for  a  precipitate  retreat;  so 
he  rode  on  as  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  till  he  thought  he  was 
out  of  range.  Then  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  made  a 
dash  for  life.  But  he  had  started  too  soon,  and  a  balloyer- 
took  him,  planting  itself  securely  in  his  leg. 

When  he  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital  he  told  the  sur- 
geon under  no  conditions  to  amputate  his  leg.  Just 
before  the  chloroform  was  administered  he  put  his  pistol 
under  his  pillow  and  said,  "If  I  wake  up  and  find  my  leg 
cut  off  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  shoot  the  man  who  did  it.' 
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Tlie  General  meant  what  he  said,  and  it  added  very  much 
to  the  surgeon's  peace  of  mind  to  find  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  remove  the  limb. 

At  Cold  Harbor  General  Clingman  in  some  way  lost  his 
sword,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  he  seized  a 
piece  of  fence  rail  and  led  the  charge  with  it. 

From  the  beginning-  of  the  war  he  heartily  disapproved 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  said  there  never  had  been  a  cause 
yet  which  could  succed  under  him,  but  he  believed  God  Al- 
mighty could  create  one  and  he  hoped  he  had  done  that  in 
the  Confederacy. 

After  the  war  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  old 
home  in  Yadkin,  but  he  could  not  remain  long  away  from 
his  staunch  friends  in  and  around  Asherille,  where  the 
most  of  his  later  years  were  passed,  • 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1807,  but  of  course  he  and  the  few  other  Democrats  present 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  majority  of  Republicans. 

The  General  had  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  and 
had  made  considerable  money.  But  as  his  intellect  weak- 
ened his  money  and  property  slipped  away  from  him,  so 
that  when  he  became  helpless  in  body  and  mind  he  was  also 
helpless  in  purse.  It  fell,  therefore,  to  the  lot  of  his  rela- 
tives to  care  for  him  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
He  first  went  to  his  niece,  Mrs,  J.  C.  Gibson,  of  Concord, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  taken  to 
the  home  of  his  favorite  niece,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kerr,  in  Yadkin 
county.  Here  he  was  faithfully  watched  and  cared  for  by 
Mrs.  Kerr  and  her  brother  for  several  years.  But  the  bur- 
den became  so  great  and  Mrs.  Kerr's  health  so  bad  that  she 
felt  obliged  to  give  him  up.  She  was  forced  to  send  him  to 
Morganton,  where  a  few  months  later  he  passed  gently 
into  the  arms  of  death. 

One  of  his  most  earnest  prayers  had  been,  "May  God 
grant  that  I  may  not  outlive  my  intellect."  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  was  denied  him. 


APPALACHIAN    SENTINELS. 

BY  FRANCES  L.  ALLISON. 

Day  wakens,  and  slow  o'er  the  mountains 
The  sun  in  his  brightness  comes  ; 

The  fog-s,  miniature  cloudlets, 
Disperse  as  his  journey  he  runs. 

The  shadows,  phantoms  of  darkness, 

Flee  from  the  splendors  of  morn, 
While  hill  top  and  valley  and  mountain 

Rejoice  in  the  day  new-born. 

• 

Oh,  grand  are  the  Appalachians! 

In  this  far  famed  "Land  of  the  Sky," 
With  heads  towering  blue  in  the  heavens, 

With  verdure-clothed  valleys  nestling  nigh. 

When  lengthens  the  day  to  even 

In  her  granduer  to  me  nature  speaks, 

As  I  list  to  her  powerful  teachings, 
And  mark  her  well-defined  peaks. 

There  a  calm  sweet  spell  enchains  me, 
That  fills  me  with  pure  delight; 

And  anon,  creeping  stealthily  onwards, 
Come  heralds  of  the  unborn  night. 

How  can  one  deny  a  creator 

Who  thus  his  handiwork  sees? 
Divine  the  hand  of  their  maker 

Is  proclaimed  by  even  the  trees. 
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God  in  nature  revealed, 

In  infinite  love  is  displayed 
By  these  great  everlasting-  mountains 

Clad  in  garments  of  light  and  shade. 

Keep  up  your  proud  heads,  O  Sentinels, 

A  constant  reminder  thou'ltbe, 

That  the  God  of  this  glorious  present 

Is  the  God  of  Eternity. 
2 


THE  EASTERN  BAND    OF    CHEROKEE    INDIANS;    FROM 
1835  TO  1893. 

BY  H.  G.  ROBERTSON. 

The  year  1835  found  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  in  a 
most  unenviable  condition.  It  was  rent  with  civil  strife 
and  contention.  Numerous  quarrels  and  collisions  with 
the  neighboring  whites  had  caused  very  harsh  laws,  regard- 
ing the  affairs  and  conduct  of  the  Indians,  to  be  passed. 

The  Tribe  was  situated  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  in 
the  Northern  portion  of  Georgia.  Some,  however,  were  in 
Northern  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. 

The  Tribe  was  divided  under  petty  chiefs  who  were  each 
striving  to  raise  themselves  to  be  the  head  or  principal 
chief.  The  means  adopted  were  not  always  honest,  neith- 
er were  their  dealings  with  the  whites  always  upright. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock  could  easily  be  stolen 
from  the  whites  and  carried  to  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
where  they  were  secure  from  recapture.  Run-away  slaves 
could  always  find  a  safe  retreat  from  their  white  masters 
among  the  red  men. 

Georgia  had  passed  some  very  harsh  laws  against  the  In- 
dians but  as  the  Indians,  when  on  their  own  territory,  were 
supposed  not  to  be  under  Georgia's  laws,  it  made  no  spec- 
ial difference  to  them  whether  the  laws  were  harsh  or,  in- 
deed, whether  there  were  any  laws  at  all.  But  Gov- 
ernor Troup,  having  arrested  an  Indian  for  a  crime  done 
in  his  own  nation,  then  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  plucky  Governor  was  rewarded 
by  the  court  declaring  that  although  they  could  make  treat- 
ies, there  was  no  such  State  as  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Then 
Georgia's  laws  became  more  exacting,  for  she  tried  to  ex- 
clude mean  men  and  meaner  whiskey  from  contact  with  the 
Indians.  North  Carolina's  laws,  however,  were  more  len- 
ient. 
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Just  at  this  time  those  Indians  living-  near  the  waters  of 
the  Tuckaseege  and  TennesseeRivers  in  Western  North  Car- 
olina came  under  the  leadership  of  an  able  chieftain  named 
Younaguska  (Drowning  Bear).  Under  his  chieftancy  they 
became  more  sober  and  law-abiding,  and  consequently  more 
prosperous  than  their  other  brethren.  They  had  been  taught 
agriculture  and  fruit  growing  and  had  become  fastened  to 
the  land.  Even  at  this  early  date  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Northern  missionaries.  ' 

In  December  of  the  year  1835  the  Indians  were  ordered 
to  assemble  at  New  Echota,  in  Georgia,  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

They  met  and  agreed  with  the  United  States  commission- 
ers to  exchange  their  lauds  in  the  East  for  lands  West  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Thej^  were  given  two  years  in  which  to 
move.  Also,  they  were  to  receive  $5,000,000,  which  the 
United  States  Government  was  to  hold  in  trust  for  them 
till  it  was  exhausted  by  annual  payments. 

The  Indians  under  Younaguska  claimed  that  they  were 
not  represented  in  this  treaty  and  therefore  it  was  not  bind- 
ing upon  them.     So  they  refused  to  move  West. 

By  a  supplemental  treaty  of  1836  the  United  States  ini- 
tiated the  policy'  of  compelling  the  Indians  to  remove  from 
peaceful  homes  to  untried  fields  in  the  West.  It  was  a  long 
stride  towards  despotism  for  a  great  nation  to  enact  laws 
allowing  the  Indians  to  be  hunted  down  and  driven  off  their 
own  lands  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts.  In  May,  1838,  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  sent  with  a  force  of  United  States  troops  to 
remove  all  unwilling  Indians  by  force.  The  Indian  Coun- 
cil only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  removal  them- 
selves. Ere  long  18,000  Indians  under  their  respective  chiefs 
started  for  the  West. 

But  those  under  Younaguska,  who  claimed  that  they 
were  not  represented  at  New  Echota,  refused  to  move.  But 
they  showed  scarcely  any  hostility  toward  the  soldiers. 
Some  were  sullen,  and  refused  either  to  help  the  soldiers  or 
to  hinder  them.  Others  escaped  to  the  mountain  fastness- 
es and  there  defied  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
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General  Scott  seized  all  the  posts  and  passes  among  the 
mountains  so  that  no  one  could  escape,  and  then  hunted 
.  down  these  refugees. 

How  these  Indians  suffered  from  love  of  their  native  lands 
is  shown  by  the  story  of  a  small  band  under  a  petty  chief 
named  Euchella.  This  band  was  securely  hidden  in  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  near  the  head  of  the 
Ocona  Lufta  river.  Here  for  a  long-  time  they  defied  the 
power  of  the  United  States  and  of  nature  as  well,  for  their 
food  had  given  out,  and  they  could  get  no  more  without 
risk  of  capture.  One  of  their  scouting  parties  was  captured, 
but  turning  upon  their  captors  in  a  suitable  place,  they 
killed  the  soldiers  and  escaped  to  Euchella's  camp. 

But  a  white  man  who  knew  what  their  hardships  must 
be,  and  who  felt  a  great  interest  in  these  simple  people,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  hunted  them  up  and  carried  food 
to  them.  He  found  them,  as  he  expected,  in  a  most  serious 
condition.  Some  had  died  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  all 
the  others  were  suffering.  He  showed  them  the  helpless- 
ness of  their  case,  and  finally  persuaded  them  to  surrender. 
Then  this  same  gentleman,  Col.  Wm.  H.  Thomas,  called 
"Junaluska"  Thomas,  went  to  work  and  secured,  after  some 
trouble,  permission  from  the  United  States  government  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  Western  North  Carolina.  This 
was  done  by  the  treaty  Of  1848.  Such  Cherokees  as  could 
prove  themselves  of  good  character,  able  to  work,  and  cap- 
able of  making  good  citizens,  were  allowed  to  remain. 

About  1700  Indians  accepted  these  terms  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions.  Of  these  seventeen  hundred  Indians  about  1515 
stayed  in  North  Carolina.  The  rest  were  scattered  in  the 
neighboring  States.  These  Indians  were  under  their  own 
chiefs  and  for  some  time  the  United  States  did  not  even 
have  an  agent  among  them.  They  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

July  29th,  1848,  the  United  States  created  a  fund  for 
"Transportation  and  Subsistence"  by  which  $33.33  was  set 
apart  for  each  Indian  that  should  desire  to  go  West.  Un- 
til they  should  go  West  the  interest  on  this  amount  was  all 
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the  Eastern  Cherokees  received  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. They  brought  suit  for  their  share  in  the  Trust 
Fund  created  by  the  Treaty  of  1835,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  as  they  had  violated  the 
treaty  in  not  going  West,  they  had  no  share  in  the  money 
which  had  come  from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands  and  the 
surrendering  of  their  immunities. 

Previous  to  1861  the  U.  S.  allowed  an  agent  to  purchase 
certain  lands  for  a  home  for  these  Indians.  These  lands 
were  to  be  bought  by  the  agent  as  trustee.  They  were 
bought  from  private  parties  in  what  was  then  Haywood 
county — but  now  Jackson  and  Swain  counties. 

They  still  live  on  these  lands.  It  is  not  a  reservation 
and  the  Government  has  no  control  over  it  more  than  any 
other  land.  It  is  more  properly  called  the  Qualla  Bound- 
ary. The  Qualla  Boundary  is  especially  well  situated. 
The  Smoky  Mountains  are  to  the  West  and  rise  directly 
over  it.  Just  to  the  East  are  the  Balsam  Mountains.  Nes- 
tled thus  between  these  two  lofty  ranges  it  is  sheltered  by 
peaks  higher  than  Mount  Washington.  The  finest  of  bot- 
tom lands  lie  along  the  swift  clear  streams  of  Ocona  Lufta 
and  Soco.  The  Mountain  sides  are  covered  with  the  most 
magnificent  timber.  Fruits  of  many  kinds  abound.  Wheat, 
rye,  and  oats  are  profitably  raised,  while  the  corn  crop  nev- 
er fails  and  "corn  juice"  is  always  abundant. 

Here  the  Indians  with  very  little  labor  can  live  happy 
and  contented  lives.  No  wonder  they  did  not  wish  10  leave 
these  splendid  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers  for  untried 
fields  in  the  far  West. 

The  agent  who  purchased  their  lands  was  Col.  Wm.  H. 
Thomas,  a  very  able  and  intellectual  man.  Although  a 
pure  white,  he  was  an  adopted  Cherokee,  and  the  foster  son 
of  the  chief  Younaguska.  When  Younaguska  died  in  1849, 
Col.  Thomas  became  their  chief.  This  was  but  natural, 
as  he  was  Younaguska's  adopted  son,  and  was  named  in 
Younaguska's  will  as  his  successor.  He  held  this  place  un- 
til he  was  striken  with  nervous  disease  about  1879. 
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Their  form  of  government  now  was  a  mixture  of  dem- 
ocratic and  aristocratic  forms.  They  were  divided  into 
small  communities  or  townships,  each  governed  by  a  petty 
chief.  The  principal  chief  presided  over  all.  He  appoint- 
ed the  sub-chiefs  and  presided  over  the  councils,  and  these 
councils  did  little  more  than  confirm  his  transactions.  It 
consisted  of  the  sub-chiefs  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe. 
The  members  of  the  council  were  neither  elected  nor  ap- 
pointed but  rather  grew  into  the  position.  The  sub-chiefs, 
of  course,  had  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  inferiors.  This 
office  was  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  hereditary.  Some- 
times some  one  by  force  of  character  would  assume  it.  How- 
ever, it  generally  fell  upon  the  best  man  of  the  community 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  old  men  to  resigm  the  sub- 
chieftaincy,  and  after  Col.  Thomas  became  principal  chief 
he  usually  appointed  successors  to  prevent  inter-tribal  quar- 
rels. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Col.  Thomas  took  four  com- 
panies into  the  war  in  Thomas'  Legion.  They  were  com- 
manded by  whites,  or  at  least  by  officers  who  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A  good  many  Indians  changed  sides  when 
Fortune  frowned  upon  the  South.  They  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  zealous  On  either  side  when  their  treatment 
is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
about  1862,  they  were  in  2ast  Tennessee.  They  were  em- 
ployed then  in  guarding  the  railroads  defending  the  Salt 
Works,  and  doing  duty  as  scouts  and  couriers  between  the 
different  posts.  This  last  work  was  especially  suited  to 
their  habits,  and  they  are  reported  as  making  excellent 
scouts. 

During  the  war  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Indians  became 
chaotic.  They  were  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  Col. 
Thomas,  and  rival  chieftains  sprung  up,  and  all  the  wild 
and  savage  passions  which  had  been  kept  down  while  un- 
der able  chiefs,  now  came  to  the  top.  When  the  war  was 
over  they  again  became  peaceful  citizens  under  Col.  Thom- 
as' leadership,  and  remained  so  till  his  mind  gave  way,  and 
then  they  began  quarrelling  again. 
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Col.  Thomas  held  the  chieftancy  till  1874.  But  in  1870 
about  22  Indians  met  and  elected  a  rival  chief  named  Fly- 
ing Squirrel  —Call-lee-high.  But  when  Thomas  was  de- 
clared insane  in  1874  Loyd  Welch  was  elected  principal  chief. 

Now  arose  trouble  with  their  lands  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  they  were  in  danger  of  loosing  them.  When 
these  lands  had  been  purchased  the  title  had  carelessly  been 
left  in  the  purchaser's  hands,  and  not  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 
So  when  Col.  Thomas  was  declared  insolvent  the  lands  were 
seized  and  sold  for  his  debts.  But  the  United  States  by  an 
act  of  Congress  appointed  an  able  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Their  decision  resulted  in  an  act  passed 
Oct.  9th,  1876,  conveying  the  Qualla  Boundary  of  50,000 
acres  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees.  After  this  15,211 
acres  in  Cherokee  and  other  counties  were  added  to  the 
above  number.  The  whole  75,211  acres  were  left  with  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  said 
band  of  Indians. 

About  this  time  the  Indians  reorganized  their  form  of 
government.  They  kept  one  principal  chief,  a  sub-chief, 
and  a  council. 

Lloyd  R.  Welch  ruled  as  principal  chief  until  abou.t'1885. 

The  schools  of  the  tribe  were  conducted  at  first  by  the 
Methodists  and  possibly  other  denominations.  The  U.  S. 
Government  had  given  a  small  amount  to  aid  these  schools. 

The  Quakers  purchased  about  50  acres  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Noble,  from  the  heirs  of  the  chief,  Long  Blanket. 
They  established  a  school  here  and  with  the  characteristic 
energy  of  the  Yankee  it  was  not  long  till  they  had  the  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian  in  their  own  hands.  Then 
they  had  it  increased  and  soon  established  a  prosperous 
school.  This  fund  had  been  first  given  under  President 
Grant's  administration  to  encourage  the  various  religious 
bodies  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  Indian.  The 
Quakers  got  control  of  this  fund  under  an  agreement  to 
last  for  ten  years.  They  gave  industrial  training,  as  well 
as  academic  work  in  the  school. 
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About  1885  Nimrod  Jarrett  Smith  was  elected  principal 
chief.  Under  their  constitution  the  chief  is  elected  every 
four  years  to  hold  the  office  for  as  many  terms  as  he  ma'y 
be  elected.  The  salary  is  $500  per  3rear  with  $4  per  clay  ad- 
ditional when  in  Washington  City  on  business  for  the  tribe. 
The  assistant  chief  receives  $250  per  year.  He  is  to  act  as 
chief  when  the  principal  chief  is  absent.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  two  delegates  for  every  100  inhabitants.  Smith 
was  elected  for  two  terms,  or  eight  years. 

In  1889  the  North  Carolina  or  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees 
residing  and  domiciled  in  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Graham, 
Jackson,  and  Swain,  were  created  a  body  politic  and  corpor- 
ate under  the  name  of  The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians, with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  and  powers 
incident  and  belonging  to  corporations  under  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina.  1893  was  the  year  for  the  election  of  an- 
other chief. 

In  1890  when  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Quakers  was  at  an  end,  Chief  Smith  had  interposed  his 
veto  against  an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  agreement. 
Smith  claimed  that  the  principal  of  the  school  was  not 
treating-  the  Indians  right,  and  instead  of  using  the  money 
for  educational  purposes,  he  was  using  it  for  political  ends. 
For  just  a  few  years  before  the  Indians  had  voted  a  solid 
Democratic  ticket  and  now  by  corruption  they  were  just  as 
solidly  Republican.  The  principal  of  the  school  denied  this 
and  set  up  counter  accusations.  The  result  was  a  compro- 
mise, and  the  school  was  put  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Government.' 

Then  when  Smith  came  out  as  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
he  was  violently  opposed  by  the  parties  who  wished  the 
Quakers  to  control  the  school,  and  all  influence  was  used  to 
elect  an  Indian  named  Still  well.  Stillwell  was  far  below 
Smith  in  ability.  He  cannot  speak  English  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  duties  of  a  chief.  Smith  was  by  far  the 
best  fitted  for  chief  of  any  in  the  tribe. 

His  grandfather  was  a  pure  white  man  who  married  a 
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half  Indian,  making  Smith  five  eighths  white  and  three  - 
eighths  Indian.  He  had  a  fair  English  education  and  was 
the  best  interpreter  in  the  tribe.  Smith  ran  as  a  Democrat 
and  his  opponent  as  a  Republican.     Smith  was  defeated. 

Soon  after  the  election  Smith  died,  much  lamented,  and 
was  buried  with  Masonic  honors,  being  a  Master  mason  in 
good  standing  in  Ocona  Lodge. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  are  increasing  as  is  shown  by  the^ 
census  reports.  There  is  now  just  about  the  same  number 
as  in  1838,  but  many  move  West  each  year. 

They  receive  no  support  from  the  U.  S.  Government  ex- 
cept for  educational  purposes,  and  are  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  voting  and  paying  taxes.  Their  incorporation  as 
a  band  and  their  local  government  was  merely  for  conven- 
ience in  carrying  on  certain  land  suits.  Under  a  special 
report  it  is  said  56  white  families  unlawfully  occupy 
about  6,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  North  Carolina.  Steps 
are  being  taken,  however,  to  recover  these  lands. 


TOMMY'S  OPINION. 

BY  L.   M.    C. 

You  just  oughter  see 

Cousin  Nell's  blue  eyes, 
They  look  like  pieces 
O'  brig-lit  summer  skies 
On  a  day  in  June, 
But  they  close  too  soon 
Per  me. 

Dere's  de  puttiest  light 

Like  de  sunshine  bright 
Dat  shines  from  out 
Her  eyes  so  blue. 

And  if  I'se  a  big  feller 
I'd  have  ter  go  tell  her 
"I  love  you  Nell 
You  bet  I  do!" 


BIG-EYE. 

BY  G.  C.  S„  '04. 

BIG-EYE,  as  he  was  called  by  the  negroes  on  the  place, 
had  occupied  no  small  part  of  the  minds  of  us  small  boys 
for  a  yearor  two  past.  The  fact  is,  several  qualities  were 
attributed  to  Big-ej-e  that  would  hardly  have  been  believed 
by  older  heads  than  ours.  For  instance,  if  any  one  had 
told  us  that  the  owl  had  not  strength  to  fly  with  a  common 
sized  small  boy  in  his  claws,  most  certainly  would  we  have 
put  the  new  comer  down  as  stark  crazy  and  probably  have 
had  him  to  go  alone  through  the  piece  of  woods  where 
Big-eye  was  supposed  to  stay,  that  he  might  experience 
his  mighty  power. 

Among  other  things,  Big-eye  had  been  known  to  eat  an 
entire  turkey  in  a  single  night.  Now  this  was  verified  by 
uncle  Tom's  Pete  who  had  been  whipped  so  much  of  late 
that  he  was  scared  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth;  he  had 
seen  the  turkey  ascend  the  roost  at  night  and  the  next 
morning  found  the  feathers  and  skeleton  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  roost. 

Big-eye's  mighty  strength  and  cadaverous  appetite  were 
attributed  to  his  want  of  a  mate.  Even  the  disbelievers, 
and  we  had  man}-,  admitted  there  was  only  one  hoot-owl  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  One  belief  was  that  Big-eye 
had  either  eaten  or  absorbed  the  other  owls  and  combined 
the  power  of  all  in  his  own  person.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  Big-eye  was  a  large  bird  and  rather  singular  in 
his  habits.  His  manner  of  life  clearly  showed  this, for  it  is 
rare  that  the  life  of  a  bachelor  has  not  its  peculiarities. 

Big-eye's  place  of  abode  was  a  very  good  indication  of 
his  character.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and 
extending  back  probably  half  a  mile  along  a  rocky  creek 
bank,  lay  a  point.  Near  the  left  edge  of  the  woods  was  a 
long  unused  and  now  over-grown  negro  grave-yard.     About 
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half-way  between  this  grave-yard  and  the  creek  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  was  an  immense  pile  of  rocks  jutting 
out  and  over-hanging  the  hill.  This  crag  held  the  re- 
puted den  of  Big-eye. 

During  the  warm  months  in  the  early  night  he  would 
come  out  on  a  raid,  and  woe  to  the  poultry  yards.  Supper 
finished,  he  would  begin  his  plaintive  hootings  to  the  de- 
light of  us  small  boys  and  the  utter  dread  of  Aunt  Sukey. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  years.  I  was  a 
small  boy  no  more.  Pete, being  three  years  my  senior, had 
learned  to  plow  and  was  my  chum  no  longer. 

I  had  become  independent  and  had  ceased  to  look  on  Big- 
eye  as  a  ghost  to  be  dreaded,  but  as  a  neighborhood  pest, 
and  felt  that  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  country  a- 
round  would  be  won  if  he  could  only  be  trapped.  Now 
was  the  feeling  in  me  of  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  second 
Nimrod.  Three  long  summer  months  were  spent  in  de- 
liberation as  to  what  mode  of  procedure  should  be  follow- 
ed, and  by  fall  my  plan  of  operation  was  mapped  out.  Six 
different  methods  of  hoot-owl  trapping  owe  their  invention 
to  me,  for  if  one  method  failed  it  was  my  intention  to  throw 
it  aside  and  try  the  next  in  order. 

Each  method  failed  and  Big'-eye  continued  his  depreda- 
tions. The  wailings  of  the  house  wife  urged  me  on,  and 
the  gun,  the  last  expedient/  was  resorted  to.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  this  cowardly  implement  would  have  been 
left  alone,  but  my  reputation  was  at  stake  and  there  was 
no  one  who  did  not  think  Big-eye  doomed.  In  a  month  I 
got  only  one  shot  and  that  at  too  great  a  distance  to  prove 
fatal. 

After  this  he  grew  wary.  No  more  could  he  be  seen  at 
dusk  flying  across  the  creek  bottoms.  Now  he  made  his 
raid  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  and  only  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  could  you  hear  him  in  his  mel- 
lancholy — "whoo  whoo,  whoo-whoo  whoo."  About  the 
latter  part  of  November  Big-eye  disappeared  from  our 
neighborhood.     Where,  no  one  knew.    Some  one  suggested 
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he  died  of  old  age  but  this  was  held  improbable,  for  though 
he  was  venerable  enough  to  be  respected,  yet  Pete  and  I 
thought  it  too  ignoble  a  death  for  one  of  Big-eye's  noto- 
riety. 

Winter  passed  and  spring  came  again.  Late  one  even- 
ing as  Pete  and  I  were  coming  up  the  river  bank  looking 
at  the  fish  traps  we  noticed  two  birds  flying  up  stream, 
and  as  they  drew  near  we  discovered  them  to  be  of  different 
size.  Straight  to  the  grave-yard  woods  they  flew,  the 
larger  of  the  two  leading.  Without  being  told  we  both 
knew  who  the  new  comers  were,  and  Pete  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Big-eye  has  come  with  a  mate." 

After  this  the  woods  were  no  longer  silent  at  night. 

Big-eye's  plaintive  song  was  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
laugh;  and  the  housewives  shuddered,  for  they  knew  the 
husband's  duty  was  imperative  since  he  had  a  family. 

Pete  found  the  nest  in  a  hollow  oak  near  the  crags  and 
climbing  up  stopped  the  entrance,  thus  shutting  in  Big- 
eye's  mate.  For  several  days  after  this  the  moaning's  of 
an  owl  could  be  heard  on  the  river  and  a  week  later  I 
found  Big-eye's  body  near  the  foot  of  the  nest  tree.  What 
no  man  could  do,  Nature  did,  for  Big-eye  had  ceased  to 
mourn. 


"J 


EARNING   AN   EPITHET. 

BY   MILTON   CARDER. 

'AKE,    we'll    have    fun  when  this  storm   blows  over. 
Those   Yankees   out  there  are  only  waiting1  for  fair 
weather   to  begin  business,    and  they    have    enough 
gun  boats  to  blow  an  ordinary  fort  to  shreds." 

"They  would't  make  any  impression  on  these  old  sand 
hills,  though.  We  are  as  safe  here  as  we  should  be  at 
Wilmington." 

The  speakers  were  two  Confederate  privates  quartered  at 
Fort  Fisher.  The  fort  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  was  one  of  a  number  of  defenses 
guarding  Wimington,  an  important  Southern  seaport  and 
the  center  of  the  blockade  traffic.  A  large  fleeetof  United 
States  war  vessels  had  been  sent  to  capture  the  town,  and 
were  just  off  the  coast  waiting  to  attack  the  fort. 

"Colonel  Sands  came  just  in  time  to  command  the  defense" 
resumed  Jake.  "By  the  way,  George,  any  relation  of  yours? 
Same  name  you  know.  What's  the  matter?  Are  you 
sick." 

"Oh  it's  nothing  but  a  little  dizziness.  The  air  is  too  hot 
and  close  in  here."  Everything  was  swimming  before 
George  Sands'  eyes.  He  knew  his  father  was  a  colonel  in 
the  army.  Could  this  Colonel  Sands  be  his  father?  "I'll  go 
out  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  he  managed  to  say. 

"You  are  not  going  out  into  the  storm!"  But  he  was 
already  out  of  the  door.  "Queer  fellow.  There  is  no 
moving  him  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  At  any  rate  I 
am  not  going  out  in  such  weather  to  hunt  up  the  fool." 

Sands  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  blinding  storm 
utterly  unmind Jul  of  the  elements.  The  same  old  struggle 
was  g"oing  on  which  the  thought  of  home  always  brought 
up,  only  now  the  temptation  to  yield  was  ten  fold  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  )7earned  to  reveal  himself 
to  his  father,  and  beg  forgiveness;  but  the  remembrance  of 
that  last  scene  held  him  back. 
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He  had  been  left  alone  in  his  father's  tent  to  guard  some 
important  documents.  Remembering-  an  undelivered  message 
to  a  friend  across  the  way  he  had  thoughtlessly  stepped 
out  for  a  few  minutes.  During  his  absence  the  papers  had 
disappeared.  He  could  have  stood  all  the  merited  blame, 
and  even  the  cutting  reproach  of  his  angry  father,  but  a 
false  charge  had  been  laid  to  him.  He  had  been  called  a 
coward.  That  caused  the  outburst,  and  in  a  rage  he  had 
sworn  never  to  return  until  that  charge  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

"Yes,  he  would  stand  by  his  determination.  He  would 
not  give  in  now — no,  not  if  his  life  depended  on  his  submis- 
sion. His  decision  was  made.  His  identity  must  be  con- 
cealed from  his  father  at  any  cost.  Since  their  last  meeting 
three  years  had  passed,  and  in  that  time  his  soldier's  life 
had  wrought  great  changes  in  his  appearance.  Probably 
he  would  not  be  recognized  at  all.  At  any  rate  his  identity 
would  not  be  discovered  before  the  battle." 

Morning's  dawn,  clear  and  calm,  released  him  from  a 
sleepless  night,  and  the  duties  of  the  da}r  soon  occupied  his 
mind.  The  enemy  could  be  seen  moving,  and  forming  a 
large  semicircle  in  front  of  the  fort.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
terrific  bombardment  commenced,  centered  on  one  end  of 
the  fort.  The  flag  was  soon  shot  away  and  the  pole  shat- 
tered. 

"Order  the  flag  to  be  raised  on  the  battery  mound,"  com- 
manded Colonel  Sands. 

"There  are  no  halyards  on  that  staff,  sir,"  answered  an 
aid. 

"Then  they  must  be  fixed."  The  Colonel  approached  a 
crowd  that  had  gathered  beneath  the  big  mound.  "Men, 
who  will  volunteer  to  fix  the  flag  on  that  pole?" 

Quickly  a  man  stepped  out  and  sprung  up  on  the  mound. 
His  face  was  pale  and  his  lips  set.  In  his  eyes  was  a  look 
satisfied,  even  happy,  as  if  an  opportunity  long  sought  for 
had  come,  A  flush  of  pride  swept  over  him  as  he  heard  the 
ringing  cheer   of  his  companions.     Seizing   a  rope  in  his 
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teeth  lie  grasped  the  pole  and  rapidly  climbed  to  the  top. 
The  little  group  of  men  below  scarcely  breathed.  "Was  it 
possible  for  him  to  •  live  in  that  storm  of  shot  and  shell? 
Calmly  and  quickly  he  worked  and  soon  the  Stars  and 
Bars  were  floating  to  the  breeze.  As  he  slid  down  a  great 
shout  rose;  but  just  as  the  brave  youth  reached  the  ground 
he  lurched  forward  and  fell  without  a  groan.  His  com- 
panions rushed  to  his  assistance  and  bore  him  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  Colonel  came  up  quickly.  "Is  he  dead?"  "No,  but 
the  ball  has  pierced  his  lung  and  he  has  little  time  to 
live." 

"What  is  his  name?     Search  his  pockets." 
"Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  'George  Sands.'" 
The  Colonel  stepped  up  quickly  and  closely  examined  the 
pale  face.     "God  help  me",  he  said  quietly. 

The  eyes  of  the  wounded  man  opened,  his  lips  twitched 
convulsively.  Then  his  features  assumed  th,e  peaceful 
smile  that  knows  no  pain. 
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.VI I  IN  1 A  1  U  xv Jb,  Frederick  Arciter 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  It  was  all  a  matter  of  taste.  That  was 
COMPROMISE.  what  she  said.  The  point  of  controversy 
was  whether  Gibson's  drawings  are  superior  to  Christy's 
or  not.  She  adored  Christy's  men,  while  he  maintained 
that  Gibson's  girls  are  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  the  feminine  line,  strengthening  his  point  by  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  a  perfect  Gibson  girl. 

They  had  had  now  nearly  a  week  of  heated  debate  over 
it,  during  which  an  astonishing  number  of  "Gibson's"  had 
passed  into  her  possession,  showing  that  he  was  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  convert  her.  But  no.  She  placed  them 
on  the  table  and  gazed  ardently  at  a  large  "James  K. 
Hackett"  which  she  considered  Christy's  masterpiece. 

He  was  to  call  at  eight.  It  was  then  seven,  and  she  was 
thinking  whether  they  were  as  congenial  as  she  had  sup- 
posed. If  they  differed  as  to  who  was  the  best  dabbler  with 
a  brush,  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that  there 
would  be  an  eternal  wrangle  as  to  whether  they  should 
have  steak  or  ham  and  omelette  for  breakfast.  She  finally 
decided  to  accept  him  only  after  due  deliberation. 

He  came  promptly  at  eight.  In  his  arms  he  carried  a 
large  square  bundle.  Unfolded  it  proved  to  contain  a  large 
pen  and  ink  picture.  The  figures  portrayed  were  two  in 
number  and  the  attitudes  left  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a 
proposal  scene. 

The  pose  and  expression  of  each  figure  was  perfect,  yet 
there  was  a  something  about  it  which  was  decidedly  odd. 
Close  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of 
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parts  of  two  pictures,  the  man  one  of  Christy's,  and  the 
girl  Gibson's. 

A  diligent  search  through  the  bookstores  had  yielded 
these  two  figures  which  coincided  entirely  in  thought,  and 
a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  glue  pot  did  the  rest. 

She  was  hig-hly  delighted  with  it  and  the  conversation 
for  the  next  hour  or  so  was  the  stereotyped  lovers'  variety. 
Just  before  he  left,  she  said,  nestling-  closer  to  him, 

"Harry  dear,  the  only  reason  I  liked  Christy's  men  was 
that  you  are  his  exact  type." 

"LIGIOUS  Tom  was  a  good  old,  hard-working  darkey, 

PRINCIPLES."  and  one  who  lived  according  to  his  "ligious 
principles."  He  was  drayman  one  day,  cotton-trucker  an- 
other and  shipping-clerk  when  goods  were  to  be  shipped. 
Tom  could  do  nearly  everything  around  the  mill  that  any 
negro  could  do,  and  certainly  worked  by  his  "  'ligious  prin- 
ciples,"    Of  these  he  was  continually  boasting. 

"Torn,  what  are  your  "ligious  principles'  that  you  are 
always  talking-  about  around  here?"  I  asked  him  one  day 
as  he  was  hard  at  work. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "White  folks  has  their 
kind  of  'ligion,  and  niggers  has  a  kind  of  dress-up,  shout- 
en,  skin-deep  'ligion;  but'this  'ere  'ligion  is  my  own,  for  all 
places  an'  times:  tend  to  your  own  business,  stay  sober 
when  you're  worken,  take  care  your  own  wife  and  children, 
and  drink  enough  liquor  Saturday  night  to  make  you  sleep 
good  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  enjoy  yourself  a  little  and  keep 
away  from  mean  niggers." 

HEROISM  Cross  Creek,  turning-  swiftly  a  right 
MISSED.  angle,has  worn  out  about  the. vertex  of  the 
turn  a  swimming-  pool  known  as  "Gary's  Hole."  The 
Creek  at  this  place,  from  the  middle  to  the  right  bank,  is 
about  five  feet,  six  inches  deep,  and  from  the  left  side  to 
the  middle  a  sandy  bottom  shelves  out  gradually. 
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One  summer  afternoon  my  twelve  year  old  brother,  a  boy  a 
year  older, and  myself  were  swimming-  in  this  hole.  The  day 
was  hot,  but  the  hole  was  shady,  and  the  water  fine.  I 
swam  to  the  right  bank  and  called  to  the  older  of  the  two 
boys  to  come  to  me.  He  managed  nearly  to  reach  me  and 
then  went  down.  As  he  came  up  I  caught  him  and  started 
for  the  shore. 

In  trying  to  hold  myself  up,  I  dragged  him  under.  I 
saw  the  water  rush  over  him,  and  pulled  him  up.  But 
keeping  myself  up,  I  sank  him;  for  every  strug'gle  I  made 
pulled  down  the  arm  I  was  holding  him  with,  and  if  I 
raised  him  out  of  the  water  I  went  down.  So  I'saw  I 
could  not  bring  him  to  the  bank  unless  I  held  him  under  the 
water. 

The  water  rushed  in  my  nose  and  mouth,  and  sweeping 
past  my  ears  seemed  to  say,    "You  or  him,  you  or  him." 

On  the  right  bank  I  saw  my  brother  white  as  a  ghost; 
thoughts  Df  mother  and  home,  a  prayer  sad  and  glad  rushed 
over  my  heart,  and  I  dropped,  but  held  him  up.  The 
water  covered  my  head.  I  was  distinctly  conscious  that  I 
was  strangling,  drowning  to  save  the  boy. 

The  current  swept  round  the  corner  and  in  a  sudden 
whirl  washed  us  down,  nearer  the  left  bank,  then  flung  us 
sputtering  and  trembling  on  the  sand. 

Then  I  heard  my  brother  laughingly  say,  ''You  look 
like  drowned  rats!" 

When  I  told  of  my    bravery,    people  said,   "It  must  have 
been  very  funny." 
— Evidently,  to  be  a  hero  one  must  be  dead. 

THE  ANIMATED  The  Deacon  happened  to  have  a  melon 
STUMP.  patch  of  his  own,  so  it  was  peculiarly  un- 

fortunate that  my  father  caught  him  raiding  our  melons. 

For  some  days  after  his  detection  in  our  patch  the  Dea- 
con's melons  disappeared  at  such  a  lively  rate  that  he  con- 
cluded to  watch  for  the  intruders. 

The  night  after  he  came  to  this  decision  was  dark  and 
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cloudy.  The  Deacon,  however,  seldom  stopped  for  the 
weather.  Taking-  his  rubber  coat  and  his  gun  he  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  patch.  He  had  been  working  hard  all 
day  and  the  sweet  air  and  the  cool  darkness  soon  lured  him 
to  sleep. 

A  little  after  this  a  group  of  shadows  glided  over  the 
fence  and  scattered  among  the  melons.  Every-  now  and  then 
a  muffled  thum-p,  thump  stole  out  on  the  night  air.  Finally 
one  of  the  shadows  said, 

"Ned,  this  is  ripe.     Where's  your  knife?" 

"Left  it  in  my  other  pants." 

"Jim,  got  a  knife?" "No." 

"You,  Joe?" "No." 

"We'll  have  to  bust  it  then.    Yonder's  a  stump;  come  on." 

The  group  of  shadows  moved  toward  a  black  object  on 
the  edge  of  the  field. 

"Look  out,  Jack.     I  saw  the  top  of  that  stump  shake," 

"Ned,  I'm  afraid  you  got  too  much  of  the  cider." 

The  melon  rose  quickly  and  came  down  with  a  thud. 
Then  that  stump  did  as  no  other  stump  ever  did  before.  It 
sprang  straight  up  out  of  the  ground  and  'lit  out'  for  the 
Deacon's  house  yelling  "Bet-s-i-e!" 

The  shadows- — well,  if  the  Deacon  had  to  put  up  his 
fence  the  next  morning  it  was  his  own  fault. 

Bossie   was   very    solemn    and    sedate   as  be- 
BOSSIE  ■ 

comes  a  cow  to  be  who  is  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren and  half  as  many  grand-children.  Bossie  had  learn- 
ed a  thing  or  two.  She  knew  that  it  was  too  early  for 
grass  or  buds  on  the  hill  side,  but  she  remembered  a  cozy 
little  hollow  where  the  buds  always  put  out  early,  and  even 
a  few  bunches  of  grass  might  be  found. 

Coming  in  sight  of  the  hollow  she  began  to  go  more 
slowly.  Some  one  had  already  taken  possession.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  two  wretched  young  people  with  not  a  bit 
of  business  there.  Bossie  knew  it,  and  felt  provoked.  An 
early  fly  lit  on  her  back.     She  flung  her  head  back  savage- 
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ly  at  him.  When  she  again  brought  her  eyes  to  the  front, 
she  was  distinctively  aware  that  something  was  happen- 
ing. 

"Now  that's  strange,"  thought  she.  "What  did  he  do 
that  for.  Shucks  and  meadow  grass!  What  is  she  slap- 
ping him  for  and  talking  so  angrily  about.  Why  he  did'nt  do 
anything  much.  I  shouldn't  mind  what  he  did,  at  all. 
Look!  What's  she  up  to  now.  As  sure  as  I  am  a  live  cow, 
she  is  crying.  He  has  got  hold  of  her,  and  is  doing  again 
and  again  the  very  thing  that  caused  the  racket.  She 
does'nt  seem  angry  with  him  now.  Why  she  is  getting  as 
close  up  to  him  as  a  calf  does  to  me  on  a  cold  night.  Still 
the  air  is  warm.     I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

Bossie  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  still  blue.  The 
crow  flying  overhead  was  as  black  as  ever.  The  trees  a- 
round  looked  unconscious  and  insensible.  A  robin  sitting 
on  one  of  the  lower  boug-hs  looked  as  astonished  and  mys- 
tified as  she  did.  She  determined  to  ask  her  neighbor  in 
the  next  stall  about  it  that  night.  Until  then  nothing- 
could  be  done.  She  drew  a  step  nearer,  inquiringly;  but 
the  girl  saw  her  and  cried,  "Shoo!" 

Bossie  gave  a  solemn  meaningless  wink  at  nothing  what- 
ever and  walked  slowly  away.  Young  people  were  very 
queer,  and  somehow  she  felt  she  wasn't  wanted. 

ACCORDING  The  long  Cunard  liner  had  only  a  few  minutes 
TO  AMERICA,  before  arrived  at  her  wharf  at  Havre. 
All  of  her  passengers  had  disembarked,  but  were 
waiting  under  the  big  shed  for  the  examination  of 
their  baggage.  The  courteous  French  officials  were  going- 
through  the  trunks  with  a  rapidity  born  of  long  experi- 
ence. Nothing  seemed  to  escape  them,  and  in  looking- 
through  the  belongings  of  Miss  Kthel  Thompson,  of  Bos- 
ton,several  dutiable  articles  were  found.  The  owner  her- 
self was  standing-  near,  very  indignant  at  such  impositions. 
Finally  the  search  was  ended  and  the  lids  of  the  trunks 
shut  down.  One  of  the  officials  turned  to  her  smiling, 
"Pordonnez-moi,  madamoiselle,  mais   votre  souliers." 
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Miss  Thompson  had  on  dainty  patent  leather  slippers 
and  these  are  dutiable  in  France. 

''What!  You  are. not  going-  to  make  me  pay  for  the  slip- 
pers? 

"Oui,  mademoiselle,  c'est  necessaire." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  a  slipper  landed  on 
the  head  of  a  custom  official.  Another  followed,  and  this 
is  why  an  independent  American  girl  went  to  the  hotel  in 
her  stocking  feet. 

thf.manin  "I  think  you  are  about  to  lose  your 
THE  CASE,  watch.  Miss  Morris,"  said  young  Doctor 
West. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured.  "Will  you  tell  me  what 
time  it  is,  I  should  like  to  set  it?" 

"It  is  now  exactly  four  thirty,  and  half  an  hour 
from  now" — he  started  to  be  facetious,  but  checked  himself 
and  continued,  "You  know  our  great  humourist  said 
'Nothing  is  so  ignorant  as    a  lady's  watch'." 

"Finish  the  quotation,"  she  interruppted,  seeing  he  was 
pausing. 

"Well,  er — 'except  a  man's  left  hand' — which  saying  I 
am  inclined  to  think  is  an  ingenious  slander  on  a  man's  left 
hand." 

"Look  at  the  name  on  the  face, 'in  the  name  there  is  fame.' 
you  know,"  she  quoted  with  a  smile. 

"What  of  the  fame  of  the  name  of  the  man  inside,"  he 
ventured.   , 

"Oh,  he  has  some  fame  in  his  profession"  she  answered 
confusedly,  as  she  took  her  seat  on  a  rustic  bench,  and 
called  to  a  squirrel  near  by. 

She  was  a  young  teacher  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
summer  term,  and  he  was  a  young  instructor,  famous  for 
having  taken  degrees  at  various  colleges  before  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  had  rather  avoided  the  society  of  ladies 
heretofore;  but  she  had  such  "winning  ways"  as  he  said, 
that  he  had  made  her  acquaintance  early  in  the  term,  and 
had  been  rather  attentive  ever  since. 
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"This  is  such  a  fine  afternoon  for  a  drive  that  I  think  we 
are  wasting-  it  by  sitting  here"he  remarked  without  special 
sequence. 

"I  suppose  that  is  equivalent  to  an  invitation,"  she  said 
rising-.  "At  least  I  am  going-  to  construe  your  remark  in  that 
light,"  she  added  with  a  laugh,  a  laugh  that  puzzled  him; 
he  was  undecided  whether  to  call  'it  a  "gurgle"  or  a  "rip- 
ple." It  was  a  laugh  that  made  him  laugh  and  caused 
something  like  a  pain  in  his  heart. 

"Oh!  I  have  dropped  my  watch,"  she  cried,  as  they 
reached  the  hotel. 

"I'll  go  bring  it,  and  order  a  buggy  here  by  the  time  I  get 
back, "he  answered,  overcoming  her  expostulations  by  start- 
ing immediately. 

As  he  expected,  the  watch  was  near  the  bench  where  she 
had  fed  the  squirrels.  Picking  it  up  he  suddenly  remember- 
ed the  picture  inside,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  open  the 
back  and  look  at  it.  He  put  aside  this  thought  with  a  blush 
of  shame,  but  resolved  to  tease  her  with  some  suggestions. 

Arriving  at  the  hotel  he  found  the  buggy  at  the  door  and 
the  lady  on  the  porch. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  found  it  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  he  help- 
ed her  into  the  buggy  and   seated  himself. 

"Yes,  everything  is  all  right,"  he  answered,  clucking  to 
the  horses.  "I  thought  the  picture  might  have  fallen  out 
but  noticed  that  it  is  safe." 

For  a  minute  she  was  silent. 

"What  right  did  you  have  to  look  in  the  back  of  my 
watch"  she  said  slowly,  as  her  color  came  and  went. 

"But  if  it  had  been  lost  he  would  have  given  you  an- 
other," he  replied  as  the  horses  turned  into  a  beautiful 
forest  drive. 

"I  never  dreamed  of  any  one  seeing  it,  but  you  of  all 
people" — ,  she  said,  becoming  more  agitated. 

"Why  not  me,"  he  answered,  rather  piqued  that  she 
should  think  him  capable  of  such  a  deed.  "Judging  from 
his  picture,  there  is  nothing  in  him.  What  attractions 
does  he  have  for  you?"     He  was  unmerciful. 
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"None,"  she  cried  bursting-  into  tears,  "I  hate  him;  I  de- 
spise you;  turn  around  at  once." 

He  kept  silent  and  paid  no  heed  to  her  command. 

"I  had  no  business  putting-  the  picture  there,  but  I  never 
thought  you'd  see  it,"  she   continued   between  sobs.     "Af- 
ter that  address   of  3'ours   at   some  Western  Universityt 
saw  one  of  your  pictures,    and  then  I   came  to  know  you— 
and—" 

She  did'nt  finish.  He  had  been  slow  to  catch  on,  but  he 
was  prompt  to  act.  For  a  short  space  of  time  the  horses 
were  perfectly  free. 

The  Doctor  teased  his  wife  a  good  deal  about  seizing  the 
reins  when  he  turned  them  loose;  but  she  always  laughed 
and  stoutly  denied  the  charge. 

[The  outline  of  this  plot  is  not  original.    F.  A.J 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE. 

We  have  met  Georgia,  and  are  defeated.  Victory  over 
our  old  rival  for  the  last  three  years  makes  this  defeat  the 
The  Georgia  harder  to  bear,  both  by  the  University  and  her 
Debate.  representative  debaters.     But  our  debaters  may 

have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing-  that  the  University  feels 
that  they  made  a  strong  and  manly  fight.  The  defeat  came 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  They  were  in  a  strange  land, 
before  a  strange  people,  representing  the  unpopular  side  of 
the  question.  We  know  by  experience  that  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  speak  before  an  unsympathetic  audience.  We 
are  certain,  however,  that  good  will  result  from  this  defeat. 
The  debate  with  Georgia  had  become  too  one-sided.  So 
many  victories  had  begot  a  feeling  of  over-confidence  here. 
The  possibility  of  our  losing  was  not  seriously  considered. 
There  will  be  more  interest  taken  in  the  debate  next  year, 
and  we  believe  our  present  defeat  has  in  it  many  future  vic- 
tories. 
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Under  this  title  we  publish  a  number  of  short  stories. 
They  were  all  written  by  members  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  itt  ye<  r  classes,  not  for  publication  in  the  Maga- 
Miniat»re.  zine,  but  as  regular  class  exercises.  We  are  off- 
ering- no  apology  for  publishing  them,  for  we  believe  they 
will  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  all  our  subscribers. 


* 


In  this  number  of  the  Magazine  appears  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Governor  C.  B.  Aycock,  written  by  F.  A.  Daniels, 
our  Esq.,  of  Goldsboro.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a  life-long 
Qoverwor  friend  of  Governor  Aycock.  They  were  class-mates 
at  this  University,  and  since  that  time  have  been  associat- 
ed in  the  practice  of  law.  It  is  a  valuable  sketch,  because  it 
speaks  of  the  man,  who,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
epochs  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  stands  forth  above 
all  others. 


* 


The  Editors  of  the  Magazine  for  the  next  year  will  most 
likely  be  elected  before  our  next  number  is  published.  We 
a  MattagiiiB  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  the  societies,  viz.,  that 
Editor.  they  elect  a  Managing  Editor.  The  duty  of  such 
an  editor  should  be  to  arrange  the  material  for  publication, 
and  see  the  final  proof  before  the  forms  go  to  press.  The 
Editor  does  not  have  the  time  to  do  this.  It  is  enough  for 
him  to  select  the  material  and  prepare  it  for  publication. 
If  our  successor  does  not  have  some  such  assistance  we  beg 
leave  to  offer  him  our  condolence  in  advance. 


* 


In  the  sketch  of  Dr.  James  Augustus  Washington  in  the 
February  Magazine  two  errors  occur  that  should  be  correct- 
Errors,  ed.  On  page  107,  in  the  first  line  of  paragraph 
two,  read  "in  1837"  instead  of  1857.  In  the  fifth  line  from 
bottom  of  same  page  read  "seven  years  after"  instead  of 
four  years. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

WHITEHEAD  KLUTTZ,  Editor. 

That  was  a  wise  man  who  said:  "Whenever  a  new  book 
comes  out,  read  an  old  one."  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  counsel  is  a  consideration  of  the  endless  making 
of  new  books,  whioh  would  render  a  literal  following-  of  it 
perhaps  impossible.  We  might  amend  it  by  saying  that 
for  every  five  books  that  come  out  in  one  day,  we  should 
read  one  of  the  enduring  works  of  former  times. 

But  why,  says  some  one,  pass  so  severe  a  sentence  upon 
the  books  of  the  day?  It  may  be  answered  with  truth: 
Because  they  lack  the  qualities  that  make  for  durability — 
for  literature.  The  Golden  Age  is  gone  and  the  Age  of 
Gold  has  come.  The  mercenary  spirit  has  cast  its  blight 
upon  every  department  of  human  activity.  Particularly 
upon  our  literature  has  it  reacted,  by  substituting  selfish- 
ness for  high  emotions  and  sordidness  for  a  love  of  art  for 
the  sake  of  art.  The  most  popular  novel  of  recent  years 
was  written,  we  are  told,  by  a  calculating  individual  who 
sized  up  the  situation  and  decided  that,  owing  to  a  "craze" 
in  the  country,  a  historical  novel  would  sell. 

The  book  is  almost  sunk  into  its  deserved  oblivion  al- 
ready, but  its  author  is  doubtless  well  content,  for  he  has 
his  ducats. 

These  new  books  "come  not  single-file,  but  in  battalions." 
There  is  no  criterion  to  judge  them  by  save  only  the  read- 
ing of  them.  They  cannot  be  judged  by  reviews,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  well  of  pure  criticism  in  American  magazines. 
The  book-reviewing  periodicals  are  published  by  men  who 
are  publishing  and  selling  books  themselves.  Then  noth- 
ing can  be  told  about  a  book  by  its  sales.  With  a  blare  of 
trumpets  and  beating-  of  cymbals  many  a  book  that  con- 
tained only  the  veriest  trash  has  run  up  into  the  hundred 
thousands. 
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But  after  all  no  one  is  especially  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  thing's.  It  is  not  an  age  of  inspiration.  When  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  great  man,  the  hero,  in  the  realm  of  state- 
craft, of  art,  and  of  everything,  except  only  industry,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  vanished  type  surviving  in 
literature. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Two  things.  First, 
quit  pretending  to  think,  or  being  deluded  into  thinking, 
that  small  men  are  great  men  and  scribblers  men  of  letters. 
No  amount  of  putty  and  plaster  and  moulding  and  even 
imagination  can  make  a  literary  demi-god  out  of  the  pres- 
ent-day writer.  It  is  not  impossible  that  one  may  come, 
for  not  to  think  that  would  be  to  adopt  a  gospel  of  deep 
despair.  But  in  the  name  of  the  truth,  let's  not  try  to 
make  a  litterateur  out  of  a  hack  because  his  book  is  "all  the 
rage".  Beware  of  idols  of  clay!  They  break  in  the  hands. 
They  don't  outlast  a  decade. 

Second,  read  the  old  masters.  The  old  books,  like  the 
old  friends,  are  best.  Shakspere  and  Scott  defy  time  and 
change;  their  work  is  for  the  ag-es,  immortal.  They  were 
giants,  and  there  are  such  giants  in  all  literatures.  Why 
not  walk  beside  the  clear  waters  of  life  with  these  men? 
Who  could  prefer  the  spiritual  companionship  of  the  super- 
ficial author  of  the  average  ephemeral  modern  book  to  that 
of  the  great  departed  dead' "whose  spirits  still  rule  us  from 
their  urns"?  Surely  the  latter  is  to  the  former  "as  Hype- 
rion to  a  satyr." 

* 

JAMES  SPRUNT  MONOGRAPH,  NO.  2.  Ihe  Con- 
gressional Career  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  by  Edwin  Mood 
Wilson,  followed  by  Letters  of  Mr.  Macon  and  Willie  F. 
Mangum,  with  Notes,  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LI/.D: 

This  is  a  very  valuable  monograph.  It  shows  in  a  mark- 
ed degree  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Sprunt  in  enabling  the  Uni- 
versity to  give  to  the  world  some  of  its  literary  treasures. 

The  first  part  was  written  by  Mr.  Wilson  when  a  student 
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at  this  University,  and  obtained  the  History  Prize  then  of- 
fered. It  shows  the  political  career  of  a  remarkable  man 
of  the  school  of  Jefferson,  yet  really  more  conservative  than 
his  leader.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  such  a  man,  of  undoubt- 
ed integrity,  endeavored  to  preserve  his  consistenc}'  in  the 
trying-  times,  when  war  was  threatened,  and  when  war  was 
flagrant,  voting  for  war  because  his  country  was  insulted, 
yet  for  fear  of  centralized  power,  voting  against  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on. 

Macon's  letters  are  very  characteristic.  He  writes  to 
his  correspondent,  Bartlett  Yancy,  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  we  can  see  with  vividness  his  beliefs,  fears  and 
hopes.  We  give  an  extract  from  which  our  readers  can  get 
glimpses  into  his  mind  and  heart.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
had  warned  Yancey,  whom  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
political  son,  of  the  dangers  of  extending  governmental 
aid  to  building  railroads  and  canals.  Such  aid  he  regard- 
ed as  unconstitutional.  To  his  surprise  Yancey  differs 
from  him.  He  writes  again:  "Examine  again  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.  and  you  will  perceive  your  error.  If 
Congress  can  make  canals  they  can  with  more  propriety 
emancipate  [slaves.]  Be  not  deceived.  I  speak  so- 
berly, in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  not  love  of  improvement  or  a  thirst  for  glory,  blind 
that  sober  discretion  and  sound  sense,  with  which  the  Lord 
has  blest  you.  Paul  was  not  more  anxious  or  sincere  con- 
cerning Timothy,  than  I  am  for  you;  your  error  in  this  will 
injure,  if  not  destroy,  our  beloved  mother  N.  Carolina  and 
all  the  South  country;  add  not  to  the  Constitution  nor  take 
strength  from  it,  no  incidental  power  can  stand  alone;  what- 
ever can  stand  alone  is  substantive  not  incidental.  Be  not 
led  astray  by  grand  notions  or  magnificent  opinions,  remem- 
ber you  belong  to  a  meek  State  and  just  people,  who  want 
nothing  but  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  honestly  and  to 
lay  out  their  profits  in  their  own  way. "  Again  and  again  he 
warns  that  implied  powers  can  and  will  be  stretched  to 
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emancipate  slaves,  which  he  regarded  as  utter  ruin  to  the 
South. 

There  is  only  one  letter  from  Mr.  Mangum,  but  it  is  long 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  He  tells  the  following  about 
Calhoun,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have  always  been 
stately  and  severe  in  manners.  "Mr.  Calhoun  gives  his 
dinner  parties.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  noticed  by  him 
quite  early.  And  what  do  you  think  he  said  to  me  when 
leaving  him,  holding  my  hand:  "Mangum,  Mangum,  do — 
do  sir,  call  and  see  me  frequently  and  spend  some  of  your 
evenings  with  us  without  ceremony  I  Come  sir!  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  bring  any  friend  with  you." 
Mr.  Mangum  adds,  "Ah  sir!  he  knows  a  thing  or  two.  It 
is  in  that  way  he  manages  to  sweep  the  young  fellows." 

Dr.  Battle's  notes  are  very  full.  They  are  numerous  be- 
cause of  the  many  allusions  in  the  letters  to  contemporary 
historical  names  and  facts.  Among  other  things  he  gives 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Macon's  family,  showing  that  his  father, 
Gideon  Macon,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  the 
son  was  onty  prevented  from  getting  a  finished  education 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  went 
as  far  as  the  Sophomore  class  at  Princeton. 

Mr.  Macon  has  two  grand  children  living,  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Martin,  of  Petersburg,  and  Mrs.  Seigniora  Crenshaw,  of 
Raleigh.  His  brother  John  was  long  State  Senator  from 
Warren,  and  one  of  the  most  useful.  Both  were  Trustees 
and  friends  of  this  University. 

B. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Capehart,  '03,  has  gone  home  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  J.  J.  London,  '03,  went  to  Washing-ton  to  attend  the 
inauguration. 

Miss  Bessie  Henderson,  of  Salisbury,  was  the  guest  of 
her  uncle,  Prof.  William  Cain,  in  March. 

Mr,  W.  C.  Rodman,  ex-'02,  has  re-entered  the  University 
Law  School. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cobb,  '01,  recently  made  a  short  visit  home. 

Mr.  Cheshire  Nash,  of  Tarboro,  and  J.  Webb,  of  Hills- 
boro,  made  a  short  stay  with  us  in  March. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Peace  recently  visited  his  home  in  Oxford. 

Prof.  M.  C  S.  Noble  went  to  Richmond  Friday,  March 
1st,  returning  the  following  Monday. 

Regular  practice  of  the  Track  Team  began  on  March 
15th.  This  phase  of  our  Athletic  life  is  attracting  deserv- 
ed attention  just  now. 

One  of  the  finest  lectures  of  the  Faculty  list  was  deliver- 
ed by  Prof.  Noble  on  Thursday  evening,  March  7th,  in 
Gerrard  Hall.  His  subject,  "Fort  Fisher  and  the  South- 
ern Blockade,"  was  very  interesting  and  exactly  suited  to 
his  audience. 

Mr.  Jas.  K.  Hall,  has  resigned  as  editor  on  the  Tar  Heel 
Board.     Mr.  D.  M.  Swink,  '01,  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

Graham  Andrews  spent  a  few  days  at  his  home  in  Ral- 
eigh last  week. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Club  Mr.  W.  K.  Bat- 
tle was  chosen  leader  for  the  Easter  German. 
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Messrs.  J.  C.  and  D.  H.  Webb  recently  spent  a  week  in 
Hillsboro  with  relatives. 

Mr,  W.  K.  Battle  has  been  at  home  for  several  days  on 
account  of  an  injured  arm. 

The  new  catalogue  has  been  out  some  time.  We  con- 
gratulate the  manager,  Dr.  Linscott,  for  its  prompt  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  '04,  is  now  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y., 
preparing  for  West  Point. 

Mr.  Ivey  Lewis  spent  a  few  days  in  Raleigh  the  last  of 
March. 

Mr.  Ed.  Wood,  now  of  Raleigh,  formerly  of  Edenton,  N. 
C,  recently  made  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  here. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Smith,  President  of  the  Randolph  Macon 
System,  of  Virginia,  was  on  the  Hill  March  15th. 

Dr.  Sheiler  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  vis- 
ited the  University  in  March. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  University  has  been  in- 
creased $12,500. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alpha  Theta  Phi,  nine  new 
men  were  initiated,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Jun- 
ior Class. 

Mr.  Lamar  Rankin  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Yackety  Yack,  being  unable  to  serve 
on  account  of  sickness.  Mr.  B.  S.  Drane  was  elected  in 
his  stead. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Owen  and  J.  N,  Lipscomb,  of  Durham, 
were  over  to  see  the  Lafayette  game. 

Paul  Collins  and  Cheshire  Webb  spent  Sunday  on  the 
Hill. 

The  'Varsity  defeated  the  A.  &  M.  by  the  score  of  30  to 
3. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  will 
deliver  the  commencement  address  before  the  Alpha  Theta 
Phi. 

The  base  ball  team  took  their  Easter  trip  to  Charlotte, 
where  on  Saturday  they  crossed  bats  with  Clemson  Colleg-e, 
S.  C.  The  score  was  14  to  0  in  our  favor.  On  Monday 
they  met  Eehigh  in  Winston,  where  again  Carolina  won  a 
very  decided  victory  by  a  score  of  13  to  2. 

After  a  competitive  contest,  the  following-  g-entlernen 
were  elected  as  scrub  debaters.  Against  Georgia:  R.  W. 
Herring,  '03,  Phi,  and  M.  H.  Stacy,  '02,  Di.  Against 
Vanderbilt:  T.  A.  Adams,  '02,  Phi,  and  E.  C.  Willis,  '01, 
Di. 

Among  those  who  went  home  Easter,  were  Busbee, 
Kenan,  Ramsay,  Cheshire,  Gwyn,  Gudger,  Weil,  Berkeley', 
Eassiter,  Staton,  Cox,  Bass,  Morehead,  Bunn,  Blue,  Webb, 
McAden,  Chisman  and  Smith. 

J.  J.  Eondon,  '03,  recently  received  an  appointment  to 
Annapolis.  He  left  the  Hill  last  week  to  stand  the  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Peckham  and  son,  of  New  York,  are  spending 
a  few  days  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Haywood  and  Bridgers  have  been  on  the  sick  list. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Winston,  ex-'02,  is  on  the  Hill  for  a  short 
visit. 

Show  your  love  for  your  Alma  Mater  and  subscribe  to 
the  University  Annual,  "The  Yackety  Yack,"  which  will 
be  out  early  in  May. 

ANNUAL  DEBATE. 

The  annual  debate  between  the  two  societies  took  place 
in  GerrardHall,  Friday  evening,  March  14.  The  question 
for  debate  was,  "Resolved:  That  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
our  National  Constitution  should  be  repealed." 

The  affirmative  was  represented  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Short, 
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and  J.  E.  Avent  of  the  Phi  Society,  while  the  negative  was 
arg-ued  by  Messrs.  N.  R.  Blackman  and  R.  A.  Merritt  of 
the  Di. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  negative. 

ELISHA  MITCHELL    SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

At  its  regular  monthly  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,March 
12th,  papers  were  read  by  Prof.  IS,.  V.  Howell,  Dr.  "White- 
head and  Dr.  Baskerville. 

Prof.  Howell's  paper  was  on  "A  true  Antidote  for  Car- 
bolic Acid."  He  made  reference  to  some  new  and  acciden- 
tal experiments  with  Carbolic  Acid. 

Dr.  Whitehead  read  a  paper  on  "Yellow  Fever  and 
Mosquitos,"  giving  some  reports  of  the  investigations 
of  the  government  at  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Cuba. 

Dr.  Baskerville  gave  some  interesting  statistics,  and 
stated  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  paper  on  the  "World's 
Production  of  Iron  and  Steel." 

SHAKESPERE    CLUB. 

The  Sbakespere  Club  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings 
March  11. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Osborne,  whose 
subject  was  "Sidney,  Lover  and  Poet."  The  paper  was 
a  study  of  the  group  of  sonnets  by  Sidney,  entitled  "Astro- 
phel  and  Stella." 

Dr.  Hume  then  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
on  "Sidney's  Influence  on  Fmglish   Prose  Romance." 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  B. 
Ehringhaus  on  "Ben  Jonson's  Type  Comedy."  Mr. 
Ehringhaus  showed  the  complete  fitness  of  Ben  Johnson  to 
write  comedies  and  traced  briefly  an  outline  of  the  plot  of 
the  "Alchemist." 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing March  19,    was    well    attended    and  quite  interesting. 
Instructive  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  G.  V.  Roberts,  N. 
R.  Blackman,  and  Dr.  Battle. 
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The  subject  of  Mr.  Blackmail's  paper  was  "A  Chapter 
from  the  History  of  Prices  in  North  Carolina."  Mr.  Black- 
man  showed  by  comparison  the  difference  in  the  prices 
today  and  a  generation  ago.  He  concluded  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  for  a  hundred  years  had  been  to  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ku  Klux  Klan."  He 
explained  its  origion,  organization   and  object. 

The  third  paper  of  the  evening  was  .read  by  Dr.  Battle. 
It  was  a  chapter  from  his  "History  of  the  University"  now 
in  preparation.  The  subject  was  "Chapel  Hill  Society 
eighty  years  ago."  Dr.  Battle  also  read  a  letter  about  Dr. 
Dred  Phillips  of  Florida,  an  ante-bellum  physician,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

GEORGIA-CAROLINA  DEBATE). 

The  fifth  annual  debate  between  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  held  in  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  Friday  night,  April  5th.  The  subject  for  debate 
was  "Resolved:  That  the  combinations  of  capital  commonly 
known  as  trusts  are  more  injurious  than  beneficial." 

Georgia,  represented  by  Messrs.  L.  P.  Goodrich,  '02,  and 
I.  W.  Maclntyre,  '02,  defended  the  affirmative,  and  North 
Carolina, -represented  by  Messrs.  D.  P.  Stern,  '02,  and  R.  R. 
Williams,  '02,  upheld  the  negative. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  said  of  the  debaters:  "Such  mar- 
shaling of  facts  and  logic  as  every  one  of  these  young  giants 
effected  would  do  credit  to  veteran  debaters.  Seldom  in  the 
halls  of  National  legislation  is  such  strong,  clean,  clear  and 
intelligent  discussions  heard  as  these  young  men  gave  last 
Friday  night.  They  had  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  had  prepared  arguments  with  consummate  skill." 

"Every  Georgian  who  heard  the  debate  was  as  proud  of 
North  Carolina  as  North  Carolina  would  have  been  proud 
of  the  Georgians  had  the  debate  occured  at  her  University. 
The  universal  verdict  was,  that  though  one  side  won  the 
decison,  both  sides  were  splendidly  victorious." 


CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK. 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT. 

DORMAN  THOMPSON,  Editor. 

We  devote  the  entire  space  of  the  Alumni  Department 
this  month  to  a  sketch  of  Governor  C.  B.  Aycock,  which 
we  promised  our  readers  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
It  will,  without  doubt,  be  read  with  interest.  The  article 
was  written  at  our  request  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Daniels,  of  Golds- 
boro,  the  friend  and  law  partner  of  Mr.  Aycock.  As  befits 
a  friend,  he  has  written  with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness 
of  the  character  and  life  of  this  noble  son  of  the  University. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  has  done  the  work  with  literary  skill. 
A  longer  introduction  is  superfluous.  The  sketch  fol- 
lows: 

GOVERNOR  C.  B.  AYCOCK. 

BY    F.    A.     DANIELS. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Serena 
Aycock,  was  born  in  Nahunta  township,  Wayne  county, 
North  Carolina,  November  1,  1859,  the  youngest  of  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  except  one 
daughter  reached  maturity.  The  father,  a  farmer,  as  were 
all  his  ancestors,  was  a  man  whose  high  character,  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  won  and  retained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Wayne,  whom  he  served  as 
County  Clerk  and  afterwards  as  State  Senator  during  the 
sessions  of  1864-'65  and  18(>5-'66.  He  was  distinguished 
by  great  dignity  of  character,  stern  integrity  and  devout 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  and  stood  in  the  first  rank  of 
a  denomination  which  has  given  to  the  State  many  of  its 
best  citizens.  He  died  suddenly  in  church  while  engaged 
in  the  worshop  of  God,  leaving  to  his  children  the  memory 
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of  a  well  spent  life  and  an  example  they   could  not  fail  to 
emulate. 

Serena  Aycock,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Hooks,  of  Wayne  county,  and 
inherited  from  her  mother  the  strain  of  Quaker  blood  which 
gave  her  the  grave,  benignant  manner,  brevity  of  speech, 
gentleness  of  touch,  and  tenderness  of  affection  which  could 
never  be  forgotten  hy  those  who  enjoyed  her  friendship, 
and  from  both  parents  that  fidelity  to  duty  and  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  which  carried  her  through  a  long  life  of  toil 
and  sacrifice,  patiently  and  faithfully  borne,  and  tenderly 
and  lovingly  requited,  until  having  accomplished  the  full 
measure  of  her  days,  she  went  peacefully  to  her  rest. 
"Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

The  names  Aycock  and  Hooks  have  stood  for  a  century 
in  Wayne  as  synonyms  for  industry,  courage,  and  integ- 
rity. 

Piety  M.,  the  only  daughter  of  the  family  who  grew  up, 
married  Captain  James  B.  Edgerton,  of  Goldsboro,  and  died 
some  years  ago  greatly  lamented,  leaving  two  children. 

A  son,  Frank  M.  Aycock,  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
was  a  merchant  and  farmer,  represented  the  county  in  the 
lower  House  in  1876  and  1877,  and  again  in  1885,  and  died 
in  1888,  universally  loved  and  respected. 

J.  Robert,  another  son,  *a  Confederate  soldier,  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  South  Carolina  where  his  health  be- 
came impaired  and  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  die. 
His  resemblance  to  his  father  both  in  physical  and  mental 
traits  was  quite  marked,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manner 
and  the  amiability  of  his  disposition  greatly  endeared  him 
to  aU  his  associates, 

Jesse,  another  son,  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
spent  his  life  on  his  farm,  illustrating  in  private  life  the 
best  qualities  of  citizenship,  active  and  interested  in  all  that 
made  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

William,  another  son,  is  engaged  in  the  turpentine  bus- 
iness in  the  State  of  Florida,  where  he  has  won  the  success 
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which  comes  to  industry  coupled  with  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

John  W.,  another  son,  lives  on  the  old  homestead,  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  his  farm,  rejoicing  in  the 
largeness  of  his  crops,  and  intent  on  the  improvement  of  his 
lands,  but  not  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  a  high 
type  of  the  men  who  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Bardin,  another  son,  a  talented  youth  of  singular  purity 
and  strength  of  character,  died  in  early  manhood. 

Benjamin  F.,  another  son,  a  business  man  and  farmer, 
represented  his  Senatorial  district  in  the  State  Senate  in 
the  sessions  of  1889,  1891  and  1893,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
present  Senate. 

He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  State 
Treasurer  in  1896  and  made  a  most  effective  campaign.  He 
is  a  strong  speaker  and  a  wise  and  experienced  legislator. 

Progressive,  farsighted,  diligent  and  painstaking,  he  has 
originated  much  of  the  important  legislation  of  the  past 
twelve  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Senator 
has,  during  that  period,  contributed  more  to  the  enactment 
of  wise  and  salutary  laws  or  been  moved  by  a  more  consci- 
entious devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  State. 

At  home,  his  good  sense,  kindness  of  heart,  and  constant 
helpfulness  to  every  individual  and  cause  which  appeals  to 
his  judgment  or  his  sympathy,  have  given  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  constituents. 

It  was  such  parents  and  with  such  kindred  that  the  boy 
began  life.  The  home  was  a  quiet  one  in  which  affection, 
order,  industry  and  frugality  were  linked  with  clear  think- 
ing, directness  of  speech,  devotion  to  duty,  and  deep  relig- 
ious conviction. 

The  community  was  wholly  agricultural.  The  owners, 
or  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  cleared  the  lands  and 
brought  them  into  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  The  crops 
are  usually  good  because  cultivated  intelligently  and  indus- 
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triously.  The  largest  land  owner  was  capable  of  doing-  as 
much  work  as  his  best  hired  laborer  and  took  pride  in  do- 
ing it.  The  farm  hand  who  could  keep  pace  with  his  em- 
ployer in  cotton  chopping-  time  was  the  recipient  of  warm 
congratulations.  Work  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  duty 
of  man,  and  woe  betide  the  luckless  farmer  who,  forget- 
ting the  primal  law  of  life,  permitted  his  cotton  to  become 
grassy.  If  he  escaped  having  his  crop  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  the  depot  some  Saturday  evening,  in  the 
presence  of  his  neighbors,  it  was  only  because  he  bound 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  terms  that  the  next  Saturday 
should  find  it  clean. 

Prosperity  smiled  upon  the  community  and  as  wealth  ac- 
cumulated more  land  was  bought  and  larger  crops  were 
raised.  The  only  investment  regarded  as  wise  was  the  pur- 
chase or  improvements  of  land. 

The  population  was  homogeneous.  The  original  settlers 
were  of  English  stock.  The  scanty  immigration  came 
from  the  same  source,  and  was  confined  to  the  occasional 
arrival  of  an  individual  or  family  from  a  neighboring 
county.  They  were  a  strong  and  vigorous  people,  independ- 
ent, industrious  and  religious.  They  had  not  much  of  the 
culture  derived  from  books,  but  they  had  a  culture  which 
cannot  always  be  obtained  from  books.  They  were  well 
informed  on  political  questions,  kept  in  touch  with  the  great 
movements  of  their  day,  advocated  and  practiced  as  oppor- 
tunity permitted  the  education  of  their  children,  exhibited 
a  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  when 
soldiers  were  needed  gave  their  best  and  bravest  to  die  for 
their  principles. 

They  were  an  undemonstrative  people.  Simplicity  of 
life  characterized  them.  "Deeds,  not  words,"  might  have 
been  written  as  their  motto.  They  strove  to  be  accurate 
and  literal  in  their  statements.  Exaggeration  or  hyperb- 
ole was  foreign  to  thera.  A  flood  was  to  them  a  tolerably 
heavy  rain;  an  enormous  crop,  a  fair  yield;  a  great  speech 
a  good  talk.     If  one  was  ill,  he  was  "not  very  well,"  and  if 
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lie  was  well,  he  frequently  described  himself  as  "just  up" 
or  "so  as  to  be  about." 

They  had  a  courage  of  a  high  order,  but  never  vaunted 
it.  It  was  of  the  quiet  sort  that  makes  itself  felt  when  oc- 
casion demands.  A  typical  Nahunta  man,  whose  company 
was  charging*  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  engrossed  in  the  business  in  hand, 
went  his  steady  gait  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  under  a 
storm  of  shot,  when,  not  hearing  his  comrades,  he  turned 
and  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of  them,  and  found  they 
had  stopped  a  hundred  yards  or  more  behind  him.  He 
yelled  to  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Fellows,  why  don't 
you  come  on"  and  stood  his  ground  until  they  came.  He 
was  never  able  to  see  the  point  of  the  compliment  his  Cap- 
tain paid  him  in  camp  that  night;  his  only  feeling  seemed 
to  be  one  of  good  humored  contempt  for  the  "fellows"  who 
wouldn't  "come  on." 

The  hospitality  of  the  community  was  proverbial.  It  was 
kind  and  unostentatious,  but  open-handed.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  kindly,  cordial  importunity  extended  on 
all  sides,  and  it  was  no  infrequent  thing  for  twenty-five 
guests  to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  one  of  the  modest  homes  of 
that  community. 

It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  every  man  should  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  the  rare  instances  in 
which  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  the  thriftless  or 
lazy  wight  soon  had  it  borne  in  upon  him  in  some  indefin- 
able way,  that  his  further  stay  was  not  desirable,  and  ere 
long  took  his  departure.  The  tricky  and  dishonest  felt  the 
frown  of  public  condemnation,  and  conld  not  thrive  in  that 
pure  atmosphere. 

The  hand  of  charity  was  always  extended  to  the  unfort- 
unate, but  only  to  the  deserving.  Indiscriminate  giving 
was  felt  to  be  a  wrong  to  the  recipient  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munity. 

When  sickness  or  misfortune  came  the  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  was  a  guaranty  that  no  harm  should  come  to 
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the  afflicted  one,  and  the  neighbors  volunteered  to  do  the 
plowing-,  chop  the  cotton,  or  gather  the  crop  as  required. 

.There  was  in  all  classes  a  deep-seated  regard  for  law  and 
ord^r  and  a  strong  attachment  to  democratic  government. 
No  more  democratic  community,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, could  be  found  among  civilized  men,  and  coupled  with 
this  was  the  spirit  of  instant  and  determined  opposition  to 
misrule  or  oppression,  which  is  always  found  where  demo- 
cratic principles  dominate. 

The  virtues  of  this  community  are  traceable  in  great 
part  to  the  strong  hold  of  religion  upon  the  people.  The 
Primitive  Baptist  faith,  strongly  Calvanistic,  had  many  ad- 
herents, and  was  the  controlling  factor.  Under  its  influ- 
ence men  and  women,  strong  in  faith  and  character, 
grew  up,  led  public  sentiment  and  gave  tone  to  moral  and 
social  life. 

If  environment  is  one  of  the  cooperative  forces  in  deter- 
mining character,  surely  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  fort- 
unate in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  people  among 
whom  his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  he  worked  with  his  broth- 
ers on  the  farm  and  acquired  a  love  for  life  in  the  open  air 
that  he  still  retains. 

He  attended  school  in  the  little  village  of  Nahunta,  now 
Fremont,  where,  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  William 
R.  Williams,  he  made  good  progress.  It  was  here,  as  an 
eager  school  boy,  he  heard  his  first  political  speech.  A  lo- 
cal preacher  and  politician  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
r  ailroad  and  warehouse  and  spoke  to  the  people  about  the 
conditions  that  confronted  them.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
gifts,  and  portrayed  in  strong  language  the  evils  of  the 
times,  and  as  the  bare-footed  school  boy  stood  and  listened, 
his  heart  burned  within  him  and  he  felt  that  if  he  could 
make  such  a  speech  the  ambition  of  his  life  would  be 
achieved. 

He  worked  on  the  farm  during  his  vacations,  and  spent  a 
year  at  school  at  Kinston  where  he  made  many  friends,  and 
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where  he  received  from  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Foy,  his  preceptor, 
the  encouragement  and  stimulus  which  roused  his  ambition 
and  inspired  him  with  confidence  in  his  powers.  He  was 
sometime  afterwards  sent  to  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute, 
where  he  was  prepared  for  college  Here  he  was  one  of  the 
best  students,  careful  and  diligent  in  preparation,  fond  of 
reading,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  debating  society. 
Here  in  the  moot  court  of  the  society,  associated  with  the 
writer,  he  defended  his  first  murder  case  against  the  pros- 
ecution of  Mr.  Rudolph  Duffy,  now  the  able  Solicitor  of  the 
Sixth  Judical  District.  It  was  noted  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  whenever  he  addressed  an  audience  he  received  its 
undivided  attention.  His  voice  was  not  melodious  and  he 
was  rather  awkward  in  his  movements,  but  when  he  rose 
to  speak  every  person  within  reach  of  his  voice  listened 
until  his  conclusion.  There  was  about  him  an  earnestness, 
a  sincerity  and  directness  that  seemed  to  compel  attention. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  faculty,  his 
fellow  students,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  won  the 
love  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

He  entered  the  University  at  the  fall  term  of  1877.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  completing  the  course  in  three  years; 
his  means  being  limited  to  the  value  of  a  farm  inherited  from 
his  father,  which  he  sold  to  pay  his  college  expenses.  He 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  Latin  Composition  and  im- 
mediately won  the  affection  of  Dr.  Winston,  then  Prof essor 
of  Latin,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  translated  Latin  into 
English.  While  pursuing  the  regular  Ph.B.  course  he  read 
widely  and  constantly.  He  soon  took  first  rank  as  a  debater 
in  the  Phi.  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  before 
his  graduation  he  had  no  superior  in  the  Society  as  a 
speaker.  He  was  not  fond  of  Mathematics  but  forced 
himself  to  master  a  distasteful  subject.  After  an  exciting 
contest  in  which  he  showed  unusual  qualities  as  a  leader, 
he  was  elected  Chief  Marshal  in  1878.  At  the  Commence- 
ment in  June  following-  his  election,  whether  by  the  pro- 
curement of  some  humorous  friend  or  some  jealous  rival,  or 
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by  one  of  those  accidents  which  defy  explanation,  as  he  led 
the  procession,  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  Chief  Marshal, 
the  band  struck  up  the  then  popular  tune,  "See  the  Mighty 
Host  Advancing-,  Satan  Leading- on,"  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  and  somewhat  to  his  discomfort.  He 
was  very  popular  at  the  University  and  made  many  friends 
in  the  village  whose  esteem  and  confidence  he  still  en- 
joys- 

He  gradudated  in  1880,  receiving  the  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum  medal  for  oratory  and  the  Bingham  Essayist's 
medal. 

He  had  begun  the  study  of  law  under  Dr.  Battle  at 
the  University  and  afterwards  completed  the  course  un- 
der the  late  A.  K.  Smedes  at  Golbsboro.  While  reading 
under  Mr.  Smedes  he  canvassed  Wayne  county  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Goldsboro  in  January, 
1881,  associated  with  the  writer  under  the  firm  name  of 
Aycock  &  Daniels.  This  partnership  was  formed  at  Com- 
mencement, June  1880,  and  lasted  without  interruption  un- 
til Mr.  Aycock  was  inaugurated  Governor  in  January  last. 

As  a  lawyer  his  success  was  marked  from  the  beginning. 
He  appeared  in  many  of  the  most  important  and  hotly  con- 
tested cases  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Wilson,  Johnson, 
Green,  Duplin,  Sampson,  Lenoir  and  Pitt.  A  student  of 
the  law  as  well  of  human  nature,  a  logical  and  well  bal- 
anced mind,  a  large  endowment  of  physical  strength,  a 
vocabulary  enriched  by  familiarity  with  the  highest  models 
of  speech,  possessed  of  a  sincere  and  virile  eloquence  that 
moved  and  convinced,  he  was  a  power  before  a  jury  whose 
effectiveness  could  not  be  underestimated,  It  was  one  of 
the  experiences  of  a  life-time  to  see  him  at  his  best  as  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  in  a  capital  case,  contesting  every 
inch,  watching  every  development,  fighting  the  introduc- 
tion of  injurious  evidence,  protecting  his  client  from  every 
aspersion,  and  when  the  evidence  was  in,  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  argument,  dissecting  motive,  exposing  fal- 
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lacy,  laying-  falsehood  bare,  and  tearing  away  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy,  with  all  the  power  of  ridicule,  sarcasm  and  in- 
vective; or  constructing  from  the  evidence  an  impregnable 
defense,  fortifying  it  with  every  resource  known  to  human 
ingenuity,  and  defending  it  with  an  eloquence  so  over- 
whelming that  the  assault  was  beaten  down  and  the  pris- 
oner acquitted  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  court  and  spectators. 
To  the  gentlemen  described  by  Judge  Henderson  as  the 
"lay  gents"  a  legal  argument  is  proverbially  dry  and  un- 
interesting, but  Mr.  Aycock's  legal  arguments  were  always 
attractive  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  Court.  He  clothed 
the  most  abstract  proposition  with  so  much  of  human  in- 
terest that  it  was  no  longer  a  dry  skeleton,  but  living  flesh 
and  blood. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  frequent  and  reverent  use  of 
its  sacred  texts,  and  the  religious  spirit  which  pervaded 
many  of  his  speeches,  gave  them  the  appearance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  most  powerful  sermons. 

After  a  practice  extending  over  twenty  years  and  em- 
bracing cases  of  every  character,  after  hundreds  of  vigor- 
ously fought  contests  against  the  ablest  and  most  resource- 
ful lawyers  of  the  State,  no  man  can  say  of  him  that  he 
ever  fought  other  than  a  fair  fight,  or  that  he  was  ev^r 
wanting  in  loyalty  to  his  clients  or  in  affection  to  his  breth- 
ren. His  love  of  his  profession,  his  high  ideals  and  stain- 
less record,  his  industry,  ability,  learning  and  eloquence 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  that  goodly  line  of  patriotic 
and  conscientious  lawyers  who  have  been  an  honor  to  the 
State. 

His  interest  in  politics  dates  almost  from  his  infancy. 
Before  he  was  six  years  old  his  brothers  returned  from  the 
army,  and  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  government  and 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  people  was  a  topic  discussed 
around  the  fireside.  The  political  and  social  conditions 
from  1865  to  1870  were  full  of  peril,  and  patriotic  men  all 
over  the  State  gave  to  their  reformation  their  best  thought 
and  effort,  and  none  were  more  interested  or  active  in  this 
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great  work  than  Benjamin  Aycock  and  his  sons.  The 
youngest  son  drank  in  all  the  discussions,  and  learned  even 
in  childhood  that  good  government  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  constant,  unremitting-  effort  of  the  citizen.  So 
eager  was  he  to  learn  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
late  William  T.  Dortch,  too  timid  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  visitor,  he  crawled  under  the  front  porch 
and  listened  until  late  into  the  night  to  the  conversation 
between  his  father  and  that  great  man,  and  treasured  in 
his  memory  the  weighty  matters  they  discussed. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  great  struggle  going-  on  about  him 
to  drive  out  of  power  the  ignorant,  incompetent  and  vicious 
and  to  bring  back  peace  and  good  order,  he  grew  up  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  love  of  good  government  and  the  wise  and 
just  exercise  of  political  power.  As  he  grew  in  years  the 
study  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  intensified  his 
prediliction  for  politics.  Ardent  in  his  temperament  and 
full  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  before  he  was  of  age,  he 
plunged  into  the  contest,  and  in  every  campaign  since  1880 
he  has  borne  a  prominent  part.  In  every  county  canvass 
his  services  were  in  demand.  His  speeches,  full  of  strong 
arguments,  scathing  denunciation  and  passionate  appeal, 
attracted  the  people  and  made  him  a  popular  campaigner. 
His  campaigns  will  be  long  remembered  in  Wayne,  where 
his  powers  are  most  highly  appreciated,  and  where  the 
people  think  no  other  man  can  make  so  good  a  speech. 

His  reputation  brought  invitations  from  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  which  he  responded,  and  he  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  the  most  effective  campaign  speaker  in  his  section 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888  he 
was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  District  Elector.  His  op- 
ponent was  Hon.  Oscar  J.  Spears,  of  Harnett.  They  made 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  district  and  engaged  in  many 
joint  discussions.  Mr.  Spears  was  a  strong  and  expe- 
rienced speaker  and  the  debates  between  them  were  vigor- 
ous, sharp  and  interesting,  but  constantly  marked  by  mutual 
courtesy  and  respect. 
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Always  a  strong-  debater,  this  campaign  strengthened 
Mr.  Aycock's  powers  and  developed  his  sense  of  humor, 
of  which  his  earlier  speeches,  earnest,  serious  and 
intense,  had  given  little  indication.  The  next  four  years 
added  to  his  growing  reputation  and  in  1892  he  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Elector-at- 
large. 

This  high  honor  brought  with  it  a  great  responsibility. 
It  came  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
growing  out  of  national  questions,  a  large  number  of  Dem- 
ocrats left  their  party  and  united  with  the  newly  organized 
Populist  party. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  division  of  the  white 
voters  of  the  State  which  eventually  resulted  in  bad  gov- 
ernment, violence  and  bloodshed,  to  remedy  which  an  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  constitution  was,  later,  proposed 
and  adopted.  Mr.  Aycock,  in  common  with  many  thought- 
ful men  of  the  State,  foresaw  the  coming  evil  and  sought 
to  avert  it.  Opposed  to  him  as  the  Populist  nominee  for 
Elector-at-Large  was  Mr.  Marion  Butler,  of  Sampson,  the 
editor  of  the  Caucasian,  the  organ  of  a  great  farmers'  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  most  of  whose 
members  joined  the  Populist  party. 

Mr.  Butler  had  been  president  of  the  Alliance,  was  very 
popular  with  its  members,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  new 
party.  He  had  youth,  ambition,  ability,  shrewdness, 
capacity  for  organization,  skill  in  debate  and  the  unani- 
mous support  of  his  enthusiastic  followers. 

A  series  of  appointments  was  arranged  for  joint  discus- 
sion between  the  opposing  Electors-at-Large,  and  together 
they  spoke  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Two  opponents  could  not  have  differed  more  in  tempera- 
ment, training,  and  method.  Their  appointments  were 
attended  by  great  crowds,  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
more  than  measured  up  to  the  expectation  of  his  friends. 
His  speeches,  marked  by  a  decided  advance  in  style,  delivery 
and  effectiveness,  impressed  the  people  with   his  fairness, 
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wisdom  and  conservatism,  and  demonstrated  his  greatness 
in  debate.  He  was  appointed  in  1893  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  conspicuous  ability  and  fidelity. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1894  and  1896  he  spoke  in  many 
counties,  and  in  the  great  campaign  of  1898  he  rendered 
the  most  able  and  effective  service. 

He  was  challenged  to  meet  Hon.  Cyrus  Thompson,  the 
Populist  nominee  for  Secretary  of  State,  in  joint  debate  at 
Concord  and  at  Hood  Swamp.  The  papers  of  the  day  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  the  meeting  at  Concord.  The  writer 
heard  the  discussion  at  Hood  Swamp,  a  country  precinct  in 
Wayne. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  probably  the  best  furnished  speaker  in 
the  Populist  party.  He  has  wit  in  abundance,  is  well  in- 
formed, master  of  satire,  quick  at  repartee;  he  is  a  dangerous 
opponent.  But  Mr.  Aycock  was  tremendous.  If  there  was 
a  weapon  of  warfare  that  he  did  not  use  it  must  have  been 
obsolete.  There  was  not  a  joint  in  his  enemy's  armor  that 
he  failed  to  find  and  pierce.  There  was  no  argument  that 
was  not  met,  no  wit  that  was  not  matched,  no  invective 
that  was  not  equalled.  His  opening  was  so  full  of  matter 
so  strongly  put  together  that  it  was  unanswerable,  and  his 
rejoinder  to  the  inadequate  reply  was  crushing.  It  was  a 
memorable  scene,  and  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  conditions  which  produced  the  campaign  of  1898 
and  which  followed  or  grew  out  of  it,  so  affected  the  public 
mind  that  the  submission  of  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  demanded,  and  the  Legislature  at  its  ses- 
sion in  1899  submitted  to  the  people  an  amendment  which 
will  eventually  result  in  basing  the  suffrage  on  an  educa- 
tional qualification. 

The  need  of  a  man  who  could  arouse  the  people  and 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  turned  all  eyes  to 
the  young  leader  whose  abundant  labors,  eloquent  tongue, 
Splendid  ability  and  purity  of  life  had  won  the  hearts  of 
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the  people,  and  he  was  given  a  unanimous  nomination  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  hig-h  office  of 
Governor. 

The  campaign  of  1900  is  a  part  of  our  current  history. 
Beginning-  in  the  Spring  and  continuing  through  the  hot- 
test period  of  the  year,  the  candidate  for  Governor  made 
more  than  a  hundred  speeches,  visited  all  sections  of  the 
State  and  did  a  work  that  required  almost  superhuman  en- 
durance. Everywhere  the  people  thronged  to  hear  him. 
His  speeches  were  vote  winners.  Democrats,  Populists 
and  Republicans  listened  to  his  convincing  arguments  and 
his  lofty  eloquence  as  he  appealed  for  peace  and  order  and 
good  government  made  permanent  by  law,  and  lost  sight 
of  their  differences  in  their  determination  to  settle  once  for 
all  the  question  that  had  brought  turmoil,  strife  and  blood- 
shed upon  the  commonwealth. 

In  a  State  that  has  produced  Mangum,  Vance,  Ransom 
and  a  host  of  great  public  speakers,  it  would  be  ungracious 
and  possibly  extravagant  to  say  that  the  speeches  delivered 
by  Mr.  Aycock  in  the  last  campaigm  were  the  greatest  ever 
heard  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  but  certainly  it  may 
be  written  that,  measured  by  results,  they  were  more  potent 
than  any  to  which  this  generation  has  listened.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  man,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  his  deep  sympathy 
with  all  that  uplifts  and  ennobles  humanity  are  the  main- 
springs of  his  power.  His  wonderful  and  moving  eloquence 
is  but  the  instrument  through  which  a  sound  head  and  a 
good  heart  find  an  adequate  utterance. 

The  response  of  the  voters  to  the  great  appeal  was  regis- 
tered in  a  majority  the  largest  ever  given  to  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  amendment  was 
ratified  by  a  majority  almost  as  large. 

On  January  15,  1901,  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of 
people  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Aycock, 
and  thousands  listened  to  his  inaugural  address  which  will 
alwavs  rank  with  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  of  our 
State  papers. 
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He  begins  his  administration  at  the  opening-  of  a  new 
era  in  our  history,  and  under  propitious  skies.  A  freer  and 
more  wholesome  atmosphere  greets  the  new  century,  and 
in  its  earliest  years  will  be  inaugurated  the  great  reforms 
which  will  guarantee  peace,  good  order,  progress,  and  the 
best  fruits  of  civilization,  to  the  attainment  of  which  he 
has  so  ably  and  so  strenuously  contributed. 

In  his  private  life  he  is  simple,  g'enerous  and  affectionate. 
He  finds  his  highest  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
children.  He  married  in  1881  Varina  D.  Woodard,  daugh- 
ter of  Elder  William  Woodard,  of  Wilson  county,  who  died 
in  1890,  leaving  two  children.  In  1891  he  married  Cora  L. 
Woodard,  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  He  has  seven 
children. 

No  man  has  stronger  or  more  devoted  friends,  and  no 
man  is  truer  or  more  unselfish  in  his  friendship. 

The  friend  of  public  education,  he  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools,  and  has  been 
for  years  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  believes  in  the  education  of  all  the  people,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  service  as  Count)-  Superintendent  in 
1881,  he  has  not  ceased  io  advocate  in  speech  and  in  print 
increased  facilities  for  the  public  schouls. 

The  University,  his  alma  mater,  has  no  more  loyal  son. 
Her  history,  her  growth,  her  prosperity  and  her  usefulness 
are  to  him,  in  common  with  the  thousands  who  have  expe- 
rienced her  nourishing  care,  a  theme  for  gratitude  and  an 
incitement  to  lofty  aspirations  and  noble  deeds. 
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THE    CONGRESSIONAL   CAREER    OF    VANCE. 

BY  M.   H.   STACY. 

BEFORE  attempting  to  speak  of  the  Congressional 
career  of  Vance  it  is  well  that  we  should  acquaint  our- 
selves with  his  previous  political  life  and  get  as  satis- 
factory a  clue  as  we  can  of  the  circumstances  that  made  his 
subsequent  career  in  Congress  a  possibility. 

Vance's  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  his  election 
for  solicitor  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  county  of  Buncombe.  His  competitor  for  this  position 
was  A.  S.  Merrimon,  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State.  In  the  following  year,  1854,  Vance  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. In  this  body  were  many  distinguished  men,  two 
of  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  meet  afterwards  in  debate  and 
political  contest,  David  Coleman  and  Thos.  Settle.  After 
Vance's  return  from  Raleigh,  at  the  next  election,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  but  was  defeated  by  Col.  David 
Coleman. 

In  a  short  time,  1858,  Gen.  Clingman  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  Vance  became  a  can- 
didate for  Congress.  His  competitor  for  this  place  was 
Waightstill  Avery.  This  district  had  formerly  been 
Whig  but  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Clingman  the  ma- 
jority had  been  reversed.  It  seemed  almost  like  foolishness 
for  a  young  man  only  twenty-eight  years  old  to  aspire 
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against  such  odds.  But  after  a  hard  canvass,  the  result  of 
the  election  showed  a  majority  of  3,700  in  Vance's  favor. 

In  this  Congress,  on  account  of  his  age,  Vance  sat  for 
the  most  part  as  a  listener  and  learner  rather  than  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  debates.  On  Feb,  4,  1859,  he  made  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  "for  miscellaneous  items  $40,000"  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  and 
made  his  first  speech  in  Congress  in  favor  of  his  motion  as 
follows: 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to  enlarge  the  borders  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  above  the  borders  of  the  present 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  present  Congress,  I  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  yield  the  point  that  my  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  be  25  per  cent,  a  greater  man  than  I  am 
myself.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  entitled  to  $10,000  more 
for  miscellaneous  items  than  I  am  myself,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  striking  out  this  clause.  This  whole  bill  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  bills  I  have  seen  of  fast  young  men  at 
fashionable  hotels:  For  two  days'  board,  $5.00;  sundries, 
$50.00.  It  is  like  a  comet,  a  very  small  body  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  tail,  naming  over  half  the  heavens.  But 
this  miscellaneous  item,  which  I  propose  to  strike  out,  is 
not  exactly  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  because  philosophers 
say  that  with  a  good  telescope  you  can  see  through  the  tail 
of  a  comet.  What  glasses  will  enable  us  to  see  through 
this  miscellaneous  item?  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
for,  what  it  is  intended  for,  and  why  we  are  to  increase  it 
$10,000  beyond  last  year?" 

I  have  cited  this  instance  to  show  the  characteristic  style 
of  Vance.  "Great  economic  problems  passed  through  his 
fertile  brain  and  came  out  to  the  people  as  a  joke."  But 
Vance  was  not  all  fun,  and  on  Feb.  7,  he  addressed  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Tariff,  Public  Lands, 
and  Pensions  for  the  Soldiers  of  1812,  in  one  of  the  most 
logical  and  masterly  speeches  of  the  whole  session.  In 
this  he  advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  spoke  against 
the  sale  of  public  lands  for  improvements  in  certain  States 
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at  the  expense  of  others,  and  advocated  very  earnestly  a 
sufficient  pension  for  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Vance  was  elected  to  the  36th  Congress,  which  met  in 
December,  1859.  This  was  the  last  before  secession.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  consumed  in  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  There  was  a  deadlock  until  the  44th  ballot  when 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey  was  elected.  During-  all  this 
balloting  Vance  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches,  as 
follows: 

"I  hope  the  House  will  indulge  me  in  a  single  remark, 
especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  tres- 
passed upon  its  attention  from  the  commencement  of  the 
session  until  this  time.  I  hope  I  have  shown  by  the  votes 
that  I  have  recorded  here  in  this  contest  that  I  am  willing 
to  assist  in  the  election  of  any  man  upon  a  conservative  and 
national  basis,  which  phrase  I  am  certain  the  House  has 
never  heard  before.  I  have  voted  for  a  Lecompton  Demo- 
crat. I  have  voted  for  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Lecompton  bill.  I  have  voted  for  an  anti-administration 
Democrat.  And  if  there  is  any  other  member  of  that  great 
prolific  Democratic  family  that  I  have  neglected,  I  hope 
they  will  trot  him  out  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  him.  And  now,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  exhibit  the  same 
national  conservative  spirit  by  voting  for  Mr.  Scott,  of 
California.  I  vote  for  him,  knowing  that  he  will  not  be 
elected  on  this  ballot  and  my  vote  will  do  him  no  good. 
But  yesterday,  when  my  gallant  friend  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Maynard)  was  nominated,  forty- five  Democrats,  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  laid  down  their  party  prejudice  and 
voted  for  him,  and  it  shall  not  be  said  to-day,  when  Mr. 
Scott,  a  Democrat,  a  national  conservative  one,  I  hope,  was 
nominated,  there  was  not  found  one  Whig  to  return  the 
compliment.     I  vote  for  Charles  L.  Scott." 

In  this  session,  Vance  was  placed  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  Revolutionary  Claims.  His  last  utterance  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  happy  pun 
on  the  name  of  the  county  of  his  birth.     He  said:     "I  sup- 
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pose  that  as  Congress  has  for  forty  years  been  making 
speeches  for  buncombe,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  Bun- 
combe making  a  speech  for  herself.  I,  therefore,  offer  a 
resolution  from  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  country  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  committee." 

We  pass  over  now  the  long  period  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  Vance  was  serving  his  State  as  Governor. 

His  next  appearance  in  Congress  was  in  1879  as  Senator. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  this  position  in  1870 
and  was  elected,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  admit  him  on 
account  of  his  part  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1872  he  was  again 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  by  a  union  of 
Republicans  and  some  bolting  Democrats. 

In  the  Senate,  Vance  was  no  figure-head,  His  speeches 
often  abounded  in  wit,  but  deeper  than  that,  they  show  a 
maturer  study  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  He  was 
especially  and  particularly  the  champion  of  the  South  in 
those  days  when  the  South  was  misunderstood. 

Vance  made  one  of  his  most  earnest  speeches  in  defence 
of  the  South  when  the  Senate  was  considering  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1880.  This  was. a  terrific  arraignment  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  way  the  South  had  been  treated 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  It  was  a  strong  plea  for 
non-interference  with  elections  by  the  Federal  officers. 

When  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
Vance  was  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  its  passage.  In  no  way  was 
his  influence  more  marked  than  in  the  work  he  did  in  com- 
mittee rooms. 

On  Jan.  30,  1890,  Vance  made  his  famous  speech  on  the 
"Negro  Problem."  Of  all  his  many  speeches,  there  is  none 
that  shows  a  broader  view  or  a  greater  desire  for  justice 
and  fair  play  than  this,  and  it  is  eminently  one  of  the 
master  efforts  upon  this  perplexing  political  problem. 
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His  last  great  effort  was  on  Sept.  1,  1893,  against  the 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act.  This  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  spirit  of  his  party  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  determinant  factor  in  shaping-  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  at  Chicago  in  1896  in  regard  to  the  silver 
plank. 

This  is  something-,  in  a  general  way,  of  Vance's  Con- 
gressional career.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  discussion  of 
this  kind  to  enumerate  the  minutia  of  his  public  life,  but  if 
wc  may  know  his  attitude  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day 
his  heroic  championship  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
then  we  may  have  some  appreciatiou  of  why  in  North  Car- 
olina he  is  called  "The  Tribune  of  the  Common  People." 


COLLEGE  COMITY. 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES. 
BY  DR.    EBEN  ALEXANDER. 

THE  subject  is  a  trifle  vague.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
just  what  it  means,  and  on  what  lines  it  was  intended 
that  it  should  be  treated;  however,  we  teachers  talk  so 
learnedly  to  our  pupils  of  matters  about  which  we  know 
very  little,  that  we  ought  to  be  willing-  to  listen  with  some 
degree  of  patience  to  each  other. 

I  suppose  that  college  comity  was  meant  to  include  the 
relations  of  friendly  courtesy  between  colleges.  It  is  a  pity 
that  any  relations  other  than  friendly  should  be  thought 
possible  among  teachers,  but  it  is  only  two  days  since  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth,  and  the  truth  must  be 
told.  Colleger  do  not  always  have  that  friendly  interest  in 
one  another  which  they  ought  to  have.  I  hardly  know 
why — possibly. because  faculties  are  rarely  made  up  of  an- 
gels. Professional  jealousy  is  not  peculiar  to  teachers. 
Even  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cassock  does  not  bubble  over  with  joy 
when  he  hears  that  his  colleague  has  preached  to  an  im- 
mense congregation,  while  he  had  only  a  few  people  to  lis- 
ten to  his  words,  which  he*kuows  were  splendidly  eloquent. 
Dr.  A  may  be  very  fond  of  Dr.  B,  but  he  is  seldom  delighted 
when  he  sees  that  Dr.  B's  practice  is  better  than  his  own. 
Lawyers,  editors,  carpenters,  rich  and  poor — all  of  us — 
have  mild  or  malignant  attacks  of  jealousy.  It  is  like  the 
letter  ''1"  in  the  conundrum:  All  have  it;  Luke  had  in  front, 
Paul  had  it  behind,  and  poor  old  Mrs.  Mulligan  had  it 
twice  in  the  same  place.  Happy  the  man  who  has  it  only 
twice,  and  then  puts  it  out  of  his  life  for  ever  and  ever. 

Each  of  us  needs  all  of  the  helpful,  hearty  sympathy 
that  he  can  get  from  his  fellow-workers  in  his  own  college 
and  in  other  colleges.  In  the  long  run,  unselfish  sympathy 
is  a  better  stepping-stone  to  decent  success  than  a  stepping 
stone  made  by  tramping  down  each  other's  reputations  and 
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interests.  We  hear  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing:  "Why, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  low  standard  of  work  in  Arabic  at 
Blank  College.  In  their  senior  year  they  read  no  more  than 
we  require  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class."  Perhaps 
they  do.     As  long-  as  they  tell  the  truth  about  it,  however, 

let  them  alone.     The  truth  is  mighty  and  will ,  I  was 

going-  to  say,  will  prevail,  but  sometimes  it  does  not  pre- 
vail to  an  alarming  extent  until  one  has  gone  to  his  quiet 
resting  place.  At  any  rate,  we  can  do  more  for  the  up- 
building of  Arabic  learning,  if,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  low  standard  of  Blank  College,  we  try  to  give  it  such 
sympathetic  aid  as  may  be  in  our  power.  If  no  way  of 
helping  appears,  we  can,  at  least,  render  the  sympathy  of 
silence  or  the  sympathy  of  truth.  An  opportunity  for  real 
help  will,  in  most  cases,  be  easy  to  find,  if  we  look  for  it. 
The  profession  of  kindly  helpers  is  not  at  present  over- 
crowded. This  association  is  likely  to  do  very  much  good 
by  bringing  us  college  men  together.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  know  each  other;  to  talk  about  the  work  which 
each  of  us  is  trying  to  do  as  best  he  can,  about  our  difficul- 
ties, and  the  remedies  for  them — about  anything.  As  far 
as  this  particular  object  goes,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
we  talk  about.  Of  course,  we  know  already  that  each  one 
of  us  receives  the  most  inadequate  salary,  and  does  harder 
work  than  any  other  professor  in  the  State.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  say  nothing  on  this  subject.  We  talk  to  our  wives 
about  it  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday.  They  are  the  only 
persons  on  earth  who  believe  us.  Sometimes  I  am  not  per- 
fectly confident  that  they  do. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  getting  acquainted  with  each 
other  is  what  we  want  most  of  all.  If  we  know  each  other 
personally,  and  once  come  to  understand  each  other,  the 
road  to  friendly  relation  will  be  smooth  and  easy  to  travel. 
We  all  know  the  good  old  old  pessimist,  who  says  that  eve- 
rything is  going  to  the  dogs,  that  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  scoundrels,  but  the  peo- 
ple and  things  coming  within  his  own  knowledge   are   un- 
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f  ailing  ly  all  right.  He  only  needs  to  know  everybody  to 
be  changed  from  a  hard-hearted  pessimist  into  the  kindest 
of  optimists. 

We  are  too  poor  to  visit  other  colleges  very  often,  if  at 
all.  I  submit  as  a  pleasing-  suggestion  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State  confer  honorary  degrees  on  the  members 
of  the  faculties  of  their  sister  institutions.  And  if  they 
will  kindly  pay  the  expenses  of  the  visiting  recipients,  all 
the  better. 

The  good  work  done  by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  in  bringing  about  friendly  relations  among 
teachers  in  our  colleges,  as  well  as  in  our  schools,  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  For  one,  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  taught  me  more, 
not  in  the  way  of  knowledge  perhaps,  but  in  what  is  far 
better  than  knowledge,  than  I  know  how  to  express. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  attend  its  meetings  fail  to  avail 
ourselves  of  one  of  the  best  means  of  mutual  help. 

I  believe  that  some  of  our  colleges  have  done  injury  to 
themselves  and  to  other  institutions  by  declaring  their  op- 
position to  intercollegiate  athletics.  This  opposition  comes 
apparently  not  from  our  college  Faculties,  who  know  what 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  athletics,  but 
mainly  from  friends  of  the  colleges,  who  are  honest  in 
thinking  that  they  know,  »but  who  are  surely  mistaken. 
Anybody  who  speaks  from  experience,  covering  a  proper 
time  from  which  to  reach  just  conclusions,  will  say  that 
there  is  good  in  rightly  managed  college  athletics,  and 
greater  good  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  I  am  speaking 
now  merely  of  athletics  as  a  means  of  bringing  our  colle- 
ges into  another  kind  of  friendly  rivalry.  And  all  of  our 
rivalry — there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it  for  our  own  good — 
onght  to  be  friendly. 

It  is  the  easiet  thing  in  the  world  to  grow  narrow-mind- 
ed. Most  of  us  are  born  that  way.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing 
for  each  of  our  institutions,  while  clinging  to  its  own 
•vorthy  traditions,  which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  to  grow 
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broader-minded,  broader  in  every  way,  as  we  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  men  from  other  institutions  who  become 
members  of  our  faculties  from  time  to  time.  Other  peo- 
ple may  have  wisdom.  Now  and  then  they  may  have  al- 
most as  much  as  we  have  ourselves.  Broad-mindedness 
is  one  of  the  solidest  foundations  on  which  to  build  col- 
lege comity.  When  we  can  see  the  good  that  is  in  other 
institutions,  our  own  will  be  none  the  worse  for  admitting 
it  and  for  showing-  hearty  appreciation  of  it. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  college  comity  and 
that  gentle  courtesy  which  makes  a  gentleman.  Cardinal 
Newman  was  right  when  he  said  that  it  is  almost  a  defi- 
nition of  a  gentleman  to  say  that  he  is  one  who  never  wil- 
lingly inflicts  pain.  Put  yourself  in  his  place,  is  one  of  the 
best  precepts  which  we  can  carry  about  with  us  for  con- 
stant use.  We  may  be  willing  to  put  ourselves  in  another 
man's  place,  if  he  has  a  better  salary  than  we  have,  other- 
wise, it  is  not  at  all  times  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

But  there  is  abetter  rule  than  this.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
it,  though  we  learned  it  by  heart  long  ago.  It  is  a  glorious 
rule,  and  the  man  who  lives  by  it  need  never  fear  that  he 
is  failing  to  be  courteous  in  his  college  relations,  or  in  any 
other  relations  of  this  life;  he  need  not  fear  even  to  die.  It  is 
amazing-  that  some  church  has  not  made  this  rule  its  card- 
inal doctrine,  even  if  transubstantiation,  or  some  other  doc- 
trine, must  be  given  a  lower  place  to  make  room  for  it.  It 
is  the  simple  old  rule,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 


BEFORE  THE  MAYOR. 

ALL  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  following  sketch  are 
actually  true. 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Watkins  I  issued  a  war- 
rant against  her  husband,  John  Watkins,  for  disorderly 
conduct.  The  parties  live  about  two  miles  from  town  and 
came  into  my  office  the  next  morning  with  the  Chief  of 
Police,  who  stated  that  Watkins  had  been  drunk  in  town, 
and  I  asked  the  defendant  what  excuse  he  had.  His  wife 
broke  in,  her  sad  pinched  face  carrying  conviction  with  it; 
small  and  very  delicate  she  was,  too. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Watkins,  tell  the  Mayor  what  excuse  you 
have  got.  You  just  ain't  got  no  excuse,  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  I  have  come  to  the  Mayor  to  do  something 
for  me.  I  know  he  will,  if  anybody  can.  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  was  myself,  Mr.  Ma}ror.  You  know  how  Mr.  Watkins 
does,  how  he  keeps  on  getting  drunk  and  leaves  me  to  sup- 
port the  whole  family,  and  we  have  five  little  children  and 
the  oldest  one  12  years  old,  is  the  only  one  who  can  help 
me.  We  had  to  quit  farming  because  Mr.  Watkins  would 
not  work  and  we  moved  to  town  and  I  kept  a  boarding 
house  and  Watkins  behaved  so  that  he  ran  all  my  boarders 
away;  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  we  moved  out 
in  the  country  again  and  I  bought  a  steer  and  a  cart  on 
time  and  I  have  been  selling  wood  in  town.  My  little  boy 
brings  the  wood  in  and  I  come  in  every  Saturday  and  col- 
lect the  money  for  it.  I  try  to  do  all  I  can  for  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  just  to  give  him  work  and  to  keep  him  out  of  town  I  hires 
him  to  cut  the  wood,  paying  him  just  the  same  I  would 
have  to  pay  a  nigger,  and  I  pay  him  forty  cents  every 
night  after  he  gets  through.  Well,  yesterday  he  came  in 
town  and  collected  all  my  wood  money — two  dollars  and 
forty  cents— and  got  drunk  and  spent  every  cent  of  it,  and 
I  am  owing  a  dollar  of  it  now  on  my  steer  and  the  balance 
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I  need  to  buy  meat  with  for  the  children.     That's  his  ex- 
cuse." 

"Now,  Mary,  I  told  you  I  only  spent  forty  cents,  and 
fifteen  tramps  caugbt  me  going-  home  and  took  the  other 
from  me,  everybody  knows  that  the  county  is  full  of 
tramps;  now,  Nancy,  tell  the  Mayor,  if  I  didn't  tell  you 
that?" 

"Of  course  you  told  me  that,  and  you  can  tell  everybody 
in  the  world  the  same  thing-  and  nobody  would  believe  you, 
you  know  you  never  saw  a  tramp.  I  just  can't  stand  it, 
it  ain't  right,  and  I  know  the  Mayor  will  help  me  like  he 
did  before:  the  last  time  we  had  you  up  before  the  Mayor 
he  fined  you  so  much  that  .you  couldn't  pay  it  and  had  to 
stay  away  from  town  for  eighteen  months  and  you  kept 
sober,  too,  except  at  cider  time.  Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have 
not  got  a  thing  against  him,  but  if  something  ain't  done  I 
can't  support  the  children,  and  besides,  he  will  get  as 
bad  as  he  was  before  you  come  here." 

"Now,  Nancy,  don't  be  hard  on  me." 

"Hard  on  }rou,  you  are  hard  on  yourself.  You  remem- 
ber the  time  you  went  to  Tom  Smith  and  asked  him  to 
give  you  some  brandy,  and  he  was  trying  to  learn  dentistry 
and  told  you  that  he  would  give  you  a  quart  of  brandy  if 
you  would  let  him  pull  out  four  of  your  teeth,  and  you  a- 
greed  to  it,  and  opened  your  mouth  like  a  whale  and  let 
him  pull  out  four  of  the  best  teeth  you  had,  you  know  you 
did,  for  you  staid  drunk  on  it  a  week:  and  then  you  went 
back  and  he  caught  you  at  night  breaking  into  his  still 
house  and  he  came  very  near  shooting  you  for  a  thief  and 
made  you  sit  on  his  front  steps  all  day  telling  everybody 
what  you  had  been  doing,  and  I  don't  know  who  was  the 
worst,  him  for  pulling  your  teeth  out,  or  you  for  letting 
him  do  it;  and  it  makes  me  cry  to  think  of  your  being  so 
hoggish,  and  he  was  postmaster  of  Sandy  Knob,  too,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  Government  knowed  what  sort  of  man  he 
was." 

The   Mayor   adopted   the  suggestion  and  banished  him 
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terra  manque,  that  is  to  say,  fined  him  and  instucted  the 
officer  to  give  him  five  minutes  to  get  out  of  town  in,  and  to 
send  him  to  jail  the  first  time  he  made  his  appearance  in 
town.  And  the  brave  little  woman  went  off  to  her  home, 
weak  and  feeble  and  very  slight  in  form,  but  full  of  the 
same  dogged  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  that  threw  back  Napol- 
eon's grenadiers  at  Waterloo  and  remoulded  the  map  of 
Europe.  And  John,  why  John  is  on  the  black  list,  and  if 
you  want  to  see  him,  you  will  have  to  look  for  him  in  the 
country:  he  will  tell  you  the  difference  between  woman's 
rights  and  woman's  wrongs  and  explain  to  you  that — 

"A  loving  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell 
On  the  day  that  she  is  made  a  bride." 


THE    COLLEGE   STAIRS. 

BY   W. 

Ye  are  old,  and  soiled,  and  sunken; 

They  have  worn  ye  smooth  and  thin, — 
The  feet  of  the  generations 

Over  ye,  day  out,  day  in. 

There  are  some  that  still  awaken 

The  echoes  of  many  a  spot: 
Some  that  are  firm  and  lusty, 

And  some — Oh!  some  that  are  not. 

Over  ye,  some  have  tramped  to  splendor, 
And  some  to  splendor  of  soul; 

Contentment  hath  come  to  many: 
To  a  few  hath  been  meted  dole. 

Ye  are  old,  and  soiled,  and  sunken, 
With  the  years'  unceasing-  beat: 

Ye  are  smooth,  and  thin,  and  hollowed 
With  the  tread  of  aspiring  feet. 


WHAT   THE   GOVERNOR    OF    NORTH   CAROLINA    SAID 
TO   THE   GOVERNOR   OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

BY   Z.    B.   VANCE.* 

IN  the  olden  times  of  our  Statehood,  before  the  steam 
engine  bullied  the  earth  with  thunderous  stroke  and  re- 
duced space  to  a  mere  matter  of  time;  when  whiskey 
with  sugar  was  five  cents  a  glass  and  all  backs  were  turned 
as  the  glass  was  filled;  and  when  a  white  man  was  consid- 
ered as  good  as  a  negro,  if  he  behaved  himself, — the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to 
pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  his  neighbor,  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  So  he  put  a  clean  shirt  and  pair  of  socks 
in  his  saddlebags,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  through 
the  pine  forests  toward  the  South.  Dili  gently  following 
his  nose  in  this  direction,  in  due  time  he  came  to  the  home 
of  his  brother  Governor,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  honors  of  genuine  Southern  hospitality.  When  asked 
how  he  was,  his  characteristic  reply  was,  "Thank  you, 
Governor,  I  am  tired,  sleepy,  hungry  and  sober."  The  host 
cordially  assured  him  that  he  could  remedy  all  these. 

Next  day  dinner  was  served  at  12  o'clock  as  the  horn 
blew  for  the  hands  to  come  in,  and  after  it  was  over  the 
two  Governors  retired  to  the  shade  of  the  long  back  porch, 
where  corn-cob  pipes,  with  long  twists  of  home-grown  to- 
bacco, awaited  them.  There  in  the  long  soft  afternoon, 
reclining  in  easy  split-bottom  rockers,  they  lolled  and 
smoked  and  talked  the  hours  away.  Betwixt  the  twain  on 
the  floor  sat  a  brimming  pitcher  of  apple  toddy,  with  the 
mellow  roasted  fruit  impudently  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  divine  tipple.     From  time  to  time  this  aided  and  en- 

*  This-  story  was  handed  to  the  Magazine  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle. 
He  discovered  it  among-  the  many  old  papers  of  his  department. 
How  it  got  there  no  one  knows,  but  even  were  the  signature  lacking 
one  could  easily  guess  that  it  was  written  by  Vance. — E}d. 
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livened  the  conversation.  They  talked  of  the  comparative 
excellencies  and  advantages  of  their  respective  States,  of 
the  price  of  cotton,  of  horse-racing-  and  runaway  negroes; 
and  as  they  talked  they  smoked,  and  as  they  smoked  they 
drank.  They  speculated  on  the  coming  glories  of  the 
country;  they  pledged  eternal  friendship  to  each  other 
personally,  and  vowed  to  preserve  all  neighborly  courtesies 
between  the  two  Carolinas,  sisters  forever  and  forever, 
amen!  Now  and  then  they  would  doze  in  their  easy  chairs 
under  the  mellow  influence  of  their  happy  surroundings, 
and  on  waking  up  would  indignantly  deny  having  been 
asleep,  and  take  another  drink  to  prove  their  wakefulness. 
And  thus  things  went  on. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
had  a  wife,  as  all  good  governors  should  have,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  maxim  that  he  who  aspires  to  govern 
should  first  learn  to  obey — and  her  name  was  Betsey  Jane. 
She  well  knew  the  failing  of  her  Governor,  and  she  easily 
guessed  that  the  visiting  Governor  was  tarred  with  the 
same  stick.  Quietly  watching  proceedings,  she  at  length 
concluded  that  these  two  old  cocks  were  about  as  full  as 
they  could  well  hold  without  slopping  over,  and  it  was  time 
to  stop.  Watching  her  opportunity,  during  a  rather  pro- 
tracted doze,  she  slipped  away  the  pitcher,  still  half  full, 
and  inserted  in  its  place  a  piggin  of  cool  spring  water  with 
a  clean  yellow  gourd  hanging  on  the  handle.  But  the  in- 
stincts of  nature  are  infallible.  Though  sound  asleep  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  felt  that  something  was 
wrong — a  lack  of  spirit,  as  it  were — every  nerve  in  him 
cried  out  against  the  presence  of  a  hostile  element,  and  he 
awoke.  His  perturbed  soul  had  not  deceived  him;  the 
pitcher  of  toddy  was  gone! 

He  immediately  awakened  his  host,  who  cautiously  in- 
quired, "What  is  the  matter?" 

"Don't  you  see  what's  the  matter?"  said  the  guest,  look- 
ing indignantly  at  the  piggin  and  the  gourd. 

"Indeed,  I  see  nothing  wrong,"  said  the  now  distressed 
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host.  "Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Gov- 
ernor." 

"The  devil  you  say!  Nothing-  wrong-,  indeed!  I  go  to 
sleep  with  a  pitcher  of  toddy  before  me;  I  wake  up  and 
find  a  piggin  of  spring  water,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  tells  me  in  his  own  house  that  he  sees  nothing 
wrong  in  that!  Well,  well!  All  I  have  to  say,  sir,"  said 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  rising-  with  a  very  great, 

but  rather  unsteady  dignity,    "is  that  it  is  a  d d  long 

time  between  drinks." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  the  situ- 
ation flashed  on  him,  "I  see.  That's  Betsey  Jane.  She 
means  stop,  and  we're  done  for  to-day.  I  am  sorry  I  can't 
bring  that  pitcher  back.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Gov- 
ernor; but  may  be  you  know  how  it  is  yourself." 

The  offended  dignity  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
dissolved  slowly  into  a  genial  smile  of  intelligent  compre- 
hension, and  solemnly  winking  one  eye  he  fell — either  upon 
the  neck  of  his  host  or  upon  the  porch  floor,  and  tradition 
does  not  say  which — exclaiming,  "You  bet,  old  boy,  you 
bet." 

And  that's  how  it  came  about.  Throughout  all  that 
Southern  land,  tradition  has  wickedly  repeated  and  kept 
alive  the  saying  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
convenient  mode  of  jogging  the  memory  or  stimulating  the 
flagging  hospitality  of  a  host,  but  has  failed  to  embalm  in 
human  memory  the  righteous  providence  and  wifely  virtue 
of  Betsey  Jane,  the  spouse  of  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

For  nigh  onto  a  hundred  years  the  saying  has  been  a 
faithful  one  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  in  our  country; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  faithfully  repeated  all  that  time 
and  everything  offered  in  response  thereto  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted,  either  straight  or  with  sugar. 


SOME  TYPES  OF  DEGENERATION. 

BY  J.    W.    TURBENTINE. 

THE  zoologist's  study  is  the  study  of  variety  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom;  variety  has  for  its  explanation  the  the- 
ory of  evolution,  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  layman,  is 
the  theory  that  men  are  descended  from  apes.  To  the  mind 
of  the  student  upon  first  acquaintance  it  is  the  theory 
that  all  animals  are  undergoing,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, a  process  of  development  or  evolution  to  higher 
forms,  an  elaboration,  a  process  of  higher  specialization 
of  the  organs  and  nervous  functions,  and  of  the  self-adap- 
tation of  the  animals  to  more  varied  and  complex  condi- 
tions of  existence  and  to  higher  modes  of  life  and  habits. 
This  is  evolution,  but  only  in  its  larger  phase.  The  laws, 
which  are  set  forth  by  the  theory,  in  their  workings  bring 
about  other  results  than  this.  In  the  selection  by  Nature 
of  those  individuals  best  fitted  to  live  and  to  propagate 
their  kind,  the  race  in  many  cases  goes  through  a  process 
of  backward  growth  in  which  the  organisms  become  adapt- 
ed to  less  varied  and  less  complex  conditions,  and  finds  it- 
self finally  degenerated  far  below  the  exalted  position  it 
once  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  animals.  But  it  has  been 
following  as  strictly  the  laws  of  evolution  as  have  its  more 
fortunate  brother  races  which  have  developed  upward.  For 
Nature  chooses  those  that  are  best  adapted  for  winning  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and,  under  particular  conditions  it  may 
happen  that  simplicity  of  organization,  a  relatively  low 
structure,  is  the  result  of  this  selection. 

Degeneration  as  applied  to  animal  races, — and  that  is  the 
application  in  which  the  process  is  considered — means  a 
backward  evolution,  a  down-growth.  The  race  loses  pow- 
ers, or  organs,  or  functions  of  organs  it  once  possessed  and 
comes,  in  many  cases,  to  occupy  a  place  in  life  far  below 
that  of  its  brother  races. 

Speaking  more  correctly,  the  individuals  of   a  race  in 
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some  instances  lose  the  use  of  only  one  organ,  either  of  lo- 
comotion or  of  digestion  or  of  sense.  In  others  the  whole 
organism  undergoes  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  which  all 
locomotive  organs  are  lost,  or  are  so  changed  that  they  are 
no  longer  organs;  the  digestive  system  is  both  reduced  and 
simplified,  and  the  sense  organs  are  almost  obliterated,  un- 
til we  find  the  adult  animal  merely  an  arrangement  for  re- 
production. Yet  it  still  continues  to  exist,  fulfils  the  one 
chief  condition  that  Nature  demands  of  it, — that  is,  to  re- 
produce its  kind. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  this  animal,  this  animated  but 
helpless  sack  of  eggs,  was  ever  any  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animal  perfection  than  it  is  now?  How  do  we  know  that 
it  has  degenerated? 

Here  again  is  where  the  zoologist  is  dependent  upon  ev- 
olution for  an  explanation.  In  the  development  of  the  an- 
imal from  the  egg,  the  ancestral  history  of  the  race  is  re- 
capitulated and  in  this  are  seen  the  facts  of  degenera- 
tion. 

In  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  stages  are  repre- 
sented through  which  the  race  went  in  its  course  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  primary  one-celled  condition,  represented  by 
the  one-celled  egg,  up  until  it  reached  a  level  equal  to  that 
of  its  kindred  races,  and-down  to  the  condition  of  the  de- 
generate adult. 

But  why  do  animals  give  up  those  powers  which,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  essential  to  the  completion  of  life?  The  simplest 
answer  is  that  certain  parts  of  animals  become  no  longer 
needed,  are  no  longer  used  and,  because  of  disuse,,  atrophy 
and  disappear  and  are  lost  to  the  race.  This  is  simple  and 
inviting  but,  though  logical,  is  misleading.  Nature  does 
not  in  any  case  create  without  purpose,  and  when  an  organ 
of  an  animal  becomes  useless  it  does  disappear,  but  the 
one  is  not  the  reason  for  the  other.  That  is  how  we  are 
misled.  We  may  take  the  dog  as  a  subject  and  lop  off  his 
tail  for  generation  after  generation,  and  still  the  descend- 
ants will  possess  tails  as  much  as  did  the  ancestors  with 
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which  we  started.  So,  it  is  evident,  degeneration  is  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved  by  tail-lopping-. 

But  were  the  dog-fancier  to  undertake  to  produce  a  race 
of  tailless  dogs  he  would  choose  from  his  kennel  those  in- 
dividuals to  breed  from  which  have  the  shortest  tails;  and 
since  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  are  inherited  by  the 
offspring-,  the  young  of  these  would  have  their  caudal  ap- 
pendages more  or  less  shortened.  Thus  in  several  genera- 
tions it  would  be  possible  for  the  breeder  to  produce  a 
marked  change  in  his  race  of  dogs.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  generations,  how  much  more  could  a  race 
be  changed  were  the  selection  of  the  breeders  carried  on 
through  thousands  and  even  millions  of  generations! 

Yet,  that  is  just  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world 
since  the  first  creation  of  life,  with  Nature  acting  as  the  se- 
lector. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  since  a  characteristic  acquired  by 
an  individual  during  its  life  cannot  be  inherited  by  the  off- 
spring, but  it  is  only  the  slight  inherited  variations  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  a  generation  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendant, — it  is  clear  that  natural  selec- 
tion is  the  law  that  controls  'evolution  and,  therefore,  de- 
generation, 

Let  us  take  as  a  working  example  the  blind  fish  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  Normally,  a  fish,  in  procuring  its  food, 
and  in  detecting  its  enemies,  is  dependent  to  a  great  de- 
gree upon  the  keenness  of  its  eyesight;  and  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  those  will  survive  which  are  best  fitted  for  that 
struggle.  In  this  way  the  keen-sighted  individuals  are 
chosen  by  natural  selection  and  they  bring  forth  a  keen- 
sighted  race.  But  when  the  fish  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  pitchy  dark  waters  of  the  underground  caverns,  where 
eyes  are  worse  than  useless,  eye-sight  is  no  longer  a  prize 
to  be  striven  for.  Henceforth  those  with  poor  eyes  have 
chances  in  the  struggle  for  existence  equal  to  those  with 
good  eyes,  and  probably  a  better  chance,  for  the  lack  of 
good  eyes  may  have  been  made  up  by  a  higher  develop- 
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ment  of  some  other  sense;  and  the  result  is  that  a  race  of 
fish  is  produced  with  eyes  constantly  degenerating-  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  the  blind  fish  is  the  out- 
come. 

While  the  great  primary  cause  of  degeneration  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  law  of  natural  selection,  the  more  immediate 
causes  are  self-preservation,  change  of  habitat,  change  of 
food  and  the  adoption  of  a  sedentary  mode  of  life.  The 
action  of  self-preservation  on  evolution  produces  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  animal.  Reduction  in  size  shields  it  from 
the  eyes  of  a  devouring  enemy.  This  phase  of  degenera- 
tion has  representatives  in  many  groups, — the  minute,  in- 
conspicuous, and  often  microscopic  ones,  and  because  min- 
ute, they  have  limited  needs  for  the  organs  of  respiration, 
excretion,  circulation  and  digestion.  A  less  elaborate  ner- 
vous system  is  sufficient  and,  too,  reduced  locomotive  or- 
gans. Here,  almost  the  entire  organism  is  fundamentally 
changed  by  degeneration. 

A  large  influence  is  had,  again,  upon  evolution  by 
change  of  habitat.  Of  this  the  blind  fish,  above  spoken  of, 
is  the  best  example.  Another  illustration  is  the  apteryx, 
a  bird  of  New  Zealand,  found*  inhabiting  holes  dug  in  the 
ground  for  nests  and  shelter.  At  night  the  bird  issues  from 
its  hiding  place  to  seek  food.  This  is  found  entirely  in  the 
ground;  the  long  beak  of  the  bird  is  used  to  probe  the  soft 
earth  and  to  extract  the  favorite  worms.  For  this  reason 
the  bird  forsook  its  natural  home  in  the  trees  and  took  up 
its  abode  on  the  ground,  which  furnished  food  and  compar- 
ative freedom  from  enemies.  The  wings  thus  became  use- 
less and  a  hindrance  to  the  bird's  rapid  gliding  through 
the  undergrowth,  degenerated  consequently,  and  were  lost. 
Now,  a  mere  concealed  rudiment,  yet  possessing  the  struct- 
ure of  a  wing,  is  all  that  is  left  to  the  bird.  This  degen- 
eration is  brought  about  immediately  by  change  of  habitat; 
change  of  habitat  by  change  of  food.  This  case  serves  as 
a  transition  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  cause,  change 
of  food. 
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In  the  greatest  degree  has  change  of  food  acted  upon  ev- 
olution to  produce  degeneration.  This  is  readily  under- 
stood since  it  is  for  the  capture  of  food  that  many  of  the 
sense  and  locomotive  organs  are  developed;  and  when  nat- 
ural selection  can  no  longer  act  on  these,  because  the  food 
no  longer  has  to  be  worked  for  but  is  provided  through 
some  other  agencies,  then  these  organs  degenerate.  In  one 
instance  the  animal,  a  small  flat  worm,  one  of  the  Convol- 
uta,  has  acquired  the  power  of  feeding-  on  the  carbonic  acid 
dissolved  in  the  water  around  him.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  minute  green  bodies,  similar  to  those  possess- 
ed by  green  leaves.  These  are  used  by  this  flat  worm  in 
the  same  way  as  green  plants  use  them  to  make,  with  the 
aid  of  sunshine,  starch  from  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid 
gas.  So,  all  he  is  required  to  do  is  to  bask  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine and  allow  the  chlorophyll  to  manufacture  food  from 
the  abundant  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  leads  to  degenera- 
tion;— locomotive  and  digestive  processes  are  both  unneed- 
ed  and  are,  therefore,  taken  away. 

But  among  the  parasitic  and  quasi-parasitic  animals  this 
effect  is  best  seen.  In  many  cases  the  food  is  provided  al- 
ready digested,  this,  of  course,  leading  to  a  degenerate  di- 
gestive system.  Thus  the  animal  with  both  digestive,  lo- 
comotive and  sensory  organs  gone,  becomes  a  mere  sac  of 
reproductory  elements.  This  occurs  most  often  among  the 
Crustacea. 

The  characteristic  mode  of  development  of  Crustacea  is 
complicated.  The  larva,  called  the  nauplius,  when  hatched 
has  a  small  oval  body  with  three  pairs  of  appendages 
which  serve  for  taste,  the  prehension  of  food,  and  loco- 
motion. Metamorphosis  continues,  accompanied  at  inter- 
vals by  maults  in  which  the  growing  larva  casts  off  its  too 
small  skin,  until  the  adpendages  and  segmented  body  of  the 
adult  is  acquired. 

In  the  case  of  a  characteristic  parasitic  crustacean,  the 
Chondracanthus,  the  larva  begins  its  life  as  the  nauplius 
with  its  three  pairs  of  appendages  and  an  eye.     The  alter- 
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ations  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development,  which 
are  marked  by  moults,  are  the  acquisition  of  fresh  ap- 
pendages and  an  enlargement  of  the  body,  together  with  a 
differentiation  of  segments.  But  instead  of  running  its 
course  tbe  development  is  arrested  and  degeneration  be- 
gins. In  the  adult  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  relation- 
ship to  the  Crustacea  except  the  characteristic  egg  sac;  and 
wereitnotfor  the  recapitulation  undergone  by  the  larva, 
the  proper  classification  of  the  form  would  be  impossible. 
The  body  is  unsegmented,  the  eye  is  lost,  the  antennae 
serve  as  hooks  for  attachment  to  the  host,  and  the  other  ap- 
pendages appear  as  crinkled  lobes.  Thus  a  helpless  mass 
attached  to  the  gill  of  a  fish,  fit  only  to  suck  nutritive 
juices  from  its  host  and  to  bear  eggs,  it  ends  its  life,  its 
sole  purpose  being  to  leave  to  the  world  some  of  its  accurs- 
ed kind. 

There  is  found  among  Crustacea  an  example  of  degener- 
ation from  another  cause,  the  mere  adoption  of  a  sedentary 
mode  of  life.  This  is  the  attractive  little  goose-barnacle 
that  is  found  attached  to  ships'  bottoms  or  piles  below  low 
tide  mark. The  barnacle  as  a  true  crustacean,  leavesthe  egg 
as  the  nauplius.  After  several  months,  the  larva,  now 
grown  to  a  considerable  size,  enters  upon  the  cypris  stage  of 
development.  The  skin,  by  a  reduplicature,  has  formed  a 
bivalve  shell,  thro'  the  gaping  anterior  edges  of  which  the 
appendages  are  protruded  to  produce  locomotion,  forming  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  little  cypris,  one  of  the  water  fleas. 
An  anterior  appendage  has  become  a  four-jointed  antenna, 
the  extreme  point  of  which  has  become  large  and  disk-like 
and  contains  the  opening  of  a  cement  gland.  Two  large 
eyes  are  acquired  in  addition  to  the  first  simple  one.  and 
the  larva,  by  means  of  its  protruding,  swimming  feet, 
moves  freely  from  place  to  place. 

But  soon  the  iarva  fixes  itself  by  its  cement-charged 
disks  to  some  solid  body  and  then  rapidly  metamorphoses 
into  the  degenerate  adult.  The  head  grows  and  changes 
into  the  supporting  stalk,  the  eyes  disappear  since  no  long- 
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er  needed,  the  mouth  parts  become  differentiated  and  the 
swimming-  feet  shorten  and  become  many  jointed  cirriform 
appendages.  Thus  it  passes  its  days  standing-  on  its  head 
and  blindly  sweeping  the  water  toward  its  mouth,  that  it 
may  luckily  in  that  way  find  the  sustenance  for  its  exist- 
ence. 

Degeneration,  apparently  from  this  same  cause,  has 
wrought  havoc  with  an  organism  at  one  time  much  more 
highly  developed,  much  more  highly  specialized,  than  the 
Crustacea.  Among  the  lower  animals,  so  low  that  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  where  it  really  belonged,  is  an  animal 
that  was  once  a  member  of  the  highest  great  family  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  vertebrates.  But  it  became  sedentary 
and  all  that  it  had  was  taken  away  from  it. 

This  is  the  Ascidian,  the  sea-squirt,  a  marine  form  and 
quite  common.  The  ascidian  larva  resembles  to  a  great 
degree  the  tadpole  of  a  frog,  not  only  superficially  but  also 
in  the  internal  details  of  anatomy.  The  origins  of  these 
parts  from  the  primitive  tissue  in  the  two  embryos  com- 
pared are  in  many  points  identical.  And  this  is  the  origin 
that  is  common  to  all  vertebrates. 

In  both  tadpoles  are  found  an  intestine,  mouth,  eye,  not- 
ocord  and  brain,  and  gill  slits  in  the  throats.  But  when 
this  point  in  its  development  has  been  reached,  that  of  a 
free-swimming  vertebrate  embryo,  the  tadpole  attaches  it- 
self by  its  mouth  in  some  such  way  as  does  the  barnacle, 
to  some  foreign  body,  and  undergoes  complete  metamor- 
phosis into  the  degenerate  adult.  The  tail,  with  its  nerve 
cord  and  notocord,  atrophies;  the  body  changes  its  shape 
and  becomes  a  leathery  sac  with  two  openings,  like  a  two- 
mouthed  flask;  the  intestine  becomes  a  simple  bent  tube, 
the  brain  a  mere  nervous  speck.  In  through  one  opening 
of  this  sac  water  is  drawn,  forced  through  the  porous  wall 
of  the  great  throat  by  which  all  particles  of  food  are 
strained  out  and  passed  on  into  the  intestine,  and  then  the 
water  is  squirted  out  through  the  other  opening.  Unable 
to  move,  and  dependent  for  an  existence  upon  the    chance 
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food  matter  brought  it  by  the  constant  current  of  water 
passing-  through  its  body,  the  ascidian  has  become  in  truth 
a  "knot  on  a  log-." 

As  the  curse  of  degeneration  has  overtaken  this  unfort- 
unate cousin  of  ours,  the  sea-squirt,  is  there  not  reason  for 
asking,  "Are  we  in  danger  of  degeneration?"  There  have 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world  notable  cases  of  the  de- 
generation of  nations,  both  mentally  and  physically  be- 
cause of  degeneration  morally.  The  Romans,  once  the 
boasted  rulers  of  the  world,  became  parasitic  and  fed  on 
the  nutritive  juices  of  the  world's  people,  assimilated  to 
themselves  the  art,  the  learning,  the  wealth,  even  the  mar- 
tial forces  of  the  subjugated  nations.  This  led,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  parasites,  t3  degeneracy  and  helplessness. 

But  as  it  is  given  us  now  to  know  the  causes  of  things, 
it  is  now  ours  to  lean  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  to  know 
the  course  that  leads  to  a  higher  and  broader  existence,  an 
elaboration,  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  of  work  in  the 
animal  machine,  increased  strength  and  skill,  and  sharpen- 
ed senses.  It  is  ours  to  outstrip  forever  in  the  rate  of  our 
development  all  other  children  of  evolution. 


ON  THE  HEADWATERS  OF   THE  PIGEON. 

BY  F.   L.   GWYN. 

HIGH  up  on  the  Pigeon,  where  the  water  rushes  down  in 
falls  and  whirling-  rapids,  there  is  one  deep,  dark  pool, 
whose  waters  are  smooth  as  those  of  a  lake.  Dense 
woods  surround  this  beautiful  spot,  and  on  one  side,  jutting 
out  from  the  hillside  and  extending  far  out  over  the  water, 
is  a  large,  flat  rock.  On  account  of  this  rock  the  place 
is  named  "Flat  Rock  Hole." 

It  was  a  warm  night  in  early  autumn,  a  gentle  breeze 
was  stirring  the  surrounding  forest,  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  upon  the  still  surface  of  the  pool.  At  about  mid- 
night the  figure  of  a  woman  came  out  of  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  wood  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  came  down  upon 
the  rock. 

She  was  a  young  woman  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  In 
her  hand  she  carried  an  earthen  jar,  to  which  was  fastened 
a  light  cord.  For  several  minutes  she  stood,  looking  and 
listening  as  if  expecting  an  interruption. 

It  came.  From  the  shadow  of  the  trees  came  a  sudden 
"Halt!" 

A  soldier,  clad  in  a  worn  Confederate  uniform,  rose  from 
beneath  a  sheltering  cliff  and  stepped  toward  the  young 
woman.  For  a  moment  neither  spoke,  then  the  sergeant 
said  slowly,  "It's  no  use  keeping  this  up.  Both  of  us  never 
sleep  at  the  same  time.  You  might  as  well  go  home  and 
stay  till it's  all  over." 

For  the  past  week  this  fearless  mountain  girl  had  come 
at  all  times  of  night,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  guards  were 
ever  watchful,  and  each  time  she  had  been  sent  roughly 
away.  This  time  she  turned  toward  the  soldier  as  if  she 
would  speak,  a  look  of  despair  and  entreaty  on  her  face;  but 
reading  the  answer  in  his  stern  and  sullen  face  she  turned 
away,  sobbing  softly,  and  he,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  returned 
to  his  resting  place  beneath  the  cliff. 
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When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  call  for  volunteers  did 
not  meet  a  hearty  response  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  Slavery  there  was  unknown, 
and  it  was  natural  'that  people  so  isolated  from  the  causes 
of  the  war  should  regard  it  as  a  burden  they  had  no  need 
to  share.  There  were  some  few  who  were  open  sympa- 
thizers with  the  North,  and  many  who  wished  it  well. 

Among-  the  latter  was  a  young- man  named  Wood.  When 
the  war  began  he  had  been  married  a  few  months.  His  wife 
was  the  only  child  of  an  aged  widow  mother.  It  was  hard 
for  him  to  leave  his  peaceful  home,  the  loving  young 
wife,  and  the  aged  mother  so  dependent  upon  him.  It  was 
too  hard,  and  for  a  long  time  he  stayed  at  home,  taking 
care  to  hide  for  a  day  or  two,  whenever  officers  were  near. 
But  at  last  he  was  caught  napping,  the  conscript  officers 
came  unexpectedly  and  he  was  hurried  away  to  fight  for  a 
cause  he  did  not  love.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard 
of  him,  but  one  night  he  returned.  He  had  deserted  the 
army  and  made  good  his  escape. 

That  however  was  not  all.  He  had  blackened  his  name, 
not  only  by  desertion,  but  by  treason  also.  While  in  the 
army  he  had  been  in  secret  communication  with  enemies  of 
the  Confederacy  at  home,  and  through  them  he  had  fur- 
nished the  enemy  valuable  information.  So  when  he  came 
back  it  was  only  to  be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  with  strict  orders  for  his  capture.  He  was 
a  traitor  and  must  pay  the  debt  of  treason. 

For  days  the  posse  searched  for  him,  exploring  every 
wood,  stream  and  swamp,  ransacking  every  barn  and  house, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  composure  of  Wood's  wife  and 
friends  told  the  sergeant  only  too  plainly  that  he  was  near 
and  safe.  Accordingly,  he  sent  all  his  men  back  but  one, 
and  with  him  continued  the  search,  keeping  meanwhile  a 
close  watch  upon  the  young  woman.  Each  night  they  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  the  Wood  cottage  until  their  vig- 
ilance was  at  last  rewarded. 

Iyate  one  night  the  door  of   the  cottage  opened  quietly 
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and  a  woman  came  quickly  out.  Pausing-  a  few  moments 
to  see  if  any  one  was  near,  she  hurried  down  the  path  lead- 
ing- to  the  river. 

She  paused  close  by  the  sergeant's  hiding  place  and  he 
could  see  that  she  carried  in  one  hand  an  earthen  pitcher 
and  in  the  other  a  light  cord.  He  followed  her  along  the 
rough  mountain  trail,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  behind. 
She  made  straig-ht  for  the  "Flat  Rock  Hole,"  stopping  oc- 
casionally to  look  and  listen.  When  there,  she  walked 
quickly  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  with  the  cord  let  the 
jar  sink  down  into  the  deep  water. 

Now  he  knew  all.  He  recalled  a  story  he  had  heard  long 
before  of  this  place.  Why  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before 
he  could  not  tell.  Beneath  that  rock  and  extending  up 
into  the  hillside  was  a  cave  of  considerable  size.  It  could 
be  reached  only  by  diving  under  the  rock  and  swimming 
underwater;  yet  it  had  been  explored  by  two  or  three  ex- 
pert swimmers. 

Five  days  and  nights  of  unbroken  watching  had  passed. 
Hunger  must  soon  drive  the  prisoner  out. 

What  must  have  been  the  anguish  of  that  poor  fellow 
those  five  long  days  of  suffering?  What  had  become 
so  suddenly  of  his  loving  young  wife?  Perhaps  she  was 
sick,  or  perhaps  she  was  dead  and  would  never  come. 

No  man  can  long  be  proof  against  such  mental  and  bodi- 
ly anguish. 

It  was  now  long  past  midnight  of  that  warm  autumn 
night.  The  young  wife  had  made  no  further  attempt.  The 
moon  still  shone  brightly  on  the  unruffled  surface  of  the 
pool.  The  wind  still  sighing  through  the  pines  had  al- 
most put  the  sergeant  to  sleep,  when  a  bubble  suddenly 
broke  on  the  shining  water,  sending  little  ripples  to  either 
shore.  The  officer  roused  with  a  start  and  touched  his  com- 
rade. More  bubbles  came  and  more;  and  finally  the  wast- 
ed face  of  the  man. 

Two  shots  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air,  the  water 
boiled  into  foam,  the  face  disappeared  forever. 
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But  they  were  not  the  only  ones  who  had  kept  that 
lonely  watch.  With  the  report  of  the  guns  came  the  shriek 
of  a  woman,  a  cry  of  horror  and  anguish,  and  before  the 
soldiers  could  interfere  the  faithful  wife  had  rushed  past 
them  and  joined  her  husband  in  his  watery  grave. 


A  CONFESSION. 

BY  MACS. 

I  am  a  miser  for  I  love  my  gold: — 
I  love  the  golden  moments  with  my  sweet; 

The  golden  hours  that  circle  swift  away; 
The  golden  flowers  that  worship  at  her  feet; 

The  golden  lights  that  round  her,  shimmering,  play; 

The  golden  breath  when  summer  breezes  stir 
With  sweeter  scents  than  Orient  perfumes  rare; 

The  golden  haze  of  summer  draping  her; 
The  golden  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her  hair; 

The  gold  of  white-fringed  daisies  as  they  lie 
Along  the  hollow  of  her  cradling  arm: — 

I  love  the  golden  love-light  in  her  eye 

And  all  the  golden  treasure  of  her  charm: — 
I  am  a  miser  and  I  love  my  gold! 


A   CRACK   SHOT. 

THE  sub  ball-manager  was  in  a  quandary.  For  many 
months  lie  had  intended  giving-  his  rosette  to  Alice 
Butler,  and  had  hinted  as  much  to  her  in  several  letters; 
but  now  she  seemed  to  snub  him  almost,  and  he  didn't  like 
to  be  snubbed.  She  was  entirely  too  independent,  he 
thought;  she  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the  honor 
he  was  going  to  do  her. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  he  had  only  a  little 
over  an  hour  in  which  to  decide. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  have  the  next  dance  with 
her.  If  she  isn't  nice  to  me,  then  I'm  not  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself  over  her." 

When  the  music  started  he  went  in  search  of  Miss  Butler. 
During  the  waltz  she  appeared  as  indifferent  as  ever.  She 
chattered  and  laughed,  and  when  he  left  her  she  looked 
much  too  happy,  he  thought. 

He  tried  to  harden  his  heart. 

"I  won't  be  so  humble.  I'm  going  to  give  my  rosette  to 
somebody  else." 

After  this  he  carefully  avoided  her,  and  whenever  they 
passed  each  other  he  tried  to  appear  as  if  he  were  enjoying 
himself  immensely.  Once  when  he  saw  her  dancing  with 
some  one  else  and  laughing  gaily  he  felt  a  pang  of  jeal- 
ousy. He  became  angry  I  with  himself  at  this  and  went  to 
the  dressing-room  in  a  bad  humor.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
threw  it  down  after  one  puff. 

Then  another  troublesome  problem  presented  itself.  If 
he  didn't  give  it  to  her,  to  whom  should  he  give  it?  No 
one  else  he  knew  stirred  the  slightest  emotion  in  him.  As 
he  pondered  over  this  the  chief  ball-manager  came  in  and 
said: 

'  'Goin'  to  give  the  rags  away  in  ten  minutes,  Jack.  Don't 
be  behind  time." 
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Jack  remembered  two  girls  whom  lie  had  danced  a  good 
deal  with. 

"One  of  them  can  have  it.     Which?" 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  pulled  a  nickel 
out  of  his  pocket. 

"I'll  throw  for  which  one  of  those  two  to  give  it  to,  and  I 
swear  to  abide  by  the  result.  Two  out  o'  three.  Tails  for 
the  fair  one,  heads  for  the  dark  one." 

He  carelessly  tossed  the  coin  up.  It  fell  heads.  Next 
time  it  fell  tails.  There  was  a  little  interest  in  it,  after  all. 
He  pitched  it  up  the  third  time.  When  it  hit  the  floor  it 
rolled  around  three  or  four  times  and  finally  rolled  into  a 
crack  where  it  stuck  straight  up  on  edge. 

"No  result,"  he  said.  He  looked  puzzled  a  moment;  then 
his  face  beamed. 

"Oh,  I  see.     That  means  Alice." 
3 


TO  QUEEN   WILHELMINA. 

BY  LEONARD  CHARLES  VAN  NOPPEN. 

There  is  no  loveliness  that  can  compare 
With  the  white  splendour  of  a  wedding-  eve, 
There  is  no  wondrous  whiteness  half  so  fair 
As  lily  wishes  that  good  fairies  weave. 
To-day  let  fall  the  fetters  of  old  Care; 
Not  once  let  mournful  reminiscence  grieve; 
Nor  shall  one  doubtful  morrow  us  deceive 
While  shines  thy  soul  upon  the  world's  despair. 
Accept,  Oh  Queen,  the  plaudits  of  these  rhymes 
Amid  the  carillons  of  wide  acclaim 
That  greet  thy  waking  to  a  dawning  year. 
Scatter,  sweet  bells,  the  silver  of  your  chimes 
And  let  our  happiness  ring  loud  and  clear, 
Making  glad  music  with  tby  golden  name. 

The  Hague,  Holland,  Feb.  7,  1901. 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE. 

The  University  does  not  attribute  its  fame  to  the  repu- 
tation   of    its    professional  schools.     It  has    been    known 

A  Greater  chiefly  on  account  of  its  academic  work.  Its 
University,  professional  departments,  however,  are  doing 
a  work  that  must  surely  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Law  department  is  the  oldest  of  the  profes- 
sional schools.  Its  life  has  been  comparatively  long,  com- 
pared with  the  University's  age,  however,  it  is  only  a  child. 
Yet  during  its  existence  it  has  given  instruction  to  men 
who  have  gone  out  into  almost  every  state  in  .the  Union 
and  won  distinction.  For  the  past  forty  years  it  has  been 
sending  out  the  leaders  of  thought  in  this  state. 

The  medical  school  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  preparatory  school  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
And  it  is  this  which  robs  it  of  much  credit  that  should 
naturally  come  to  it.     The  college  from  which  the  medical 
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students  are  graduated  take  the  credit  for  any  good  work 
their  students  may  do.  This  is  but  natural,  but  their  fine 
records  are  made  possible  by  the  good  foundations  laid 
here.  No  students  of  the  University's  Medical  department 
have  ever  failed  to  get  license  upon  application,  and  they 
usually  go  through  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

The  pharmacy  school  here  is  the  only  one  in  the  state, 
but  that  is  not  the  reason  for  its  being  the  best  one. 
Though  it  is  the  latest  feature  in  the  University  it  has 
made  a  splendid  record.  The  training  given  in  it  is  equal 
to  that  obtained  in  the  larger  and  older  colleges  in  the 
North.  Its  students  have  made  the  highest  record  ever 
made  before  the  state  board  of  examiners. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  vaunt  these  depart- 
ments in  the  University.  The  one  purpose  is  to  show  that 
the  reputation  of  the  University  in  future  years  will  not  corn- 
altogether  from  its  academic  department.  The  professional 
schools  are  no  longer  separate  from  the  University,  but  they 
have  been  incorporated  into  it,  and  are  a  part  of  it.  Members 
of  these  schools  are  students  of  the  Universit}7.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  A  University  should  be  an  institution  capable 
of  fitting  a  man  for  any  profession.  Our  University  is  ap- 
proaching that  ideal.  Though  shut  out  from  the  great 
outside  world  she  is  able  to  train  men  for  service  in  that 
world,  whether  they  would  be  lawyers,  physicians,  phar- 
macists, chemists,  geologists,  or  even  poets. 

* 

We  believe  all  are  of  the  opinion  that  Tackety  Tack'vs,  a 

success.     It   would  not  be  true  to  say  that   it   is  the   best 

Yackety      annual  ever   sent   out   from  here.     But  there 

Yack.        was  never  one  so  good  gotten  together  in  such 

a  short  time.     And  it  will  be  popular,  for  all  parties  had  a 

hand  in  its  preparation.     It   is    a  University  annual.     The 

editors  have   done    faithful      and      efficient    work.      The 

students  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  souvenir  of  Chapel  Hill 

that  will  always  be  a  pleasure. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

WHITEHEAD  KLUTTZ,  Editor. 

A  Treasury  of  Irish  /frg/rKMacMillan)  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  J.  W.  Rolleston.  As 
emotion  is  the  basis  of  all  poetry  and  the  Irish  are  the  most 
emotional  of  all  peoples  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
sentiment  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  very  high.  It  is  a 
treasure  not  of  strictly  Irish  poetry  in  the  English  lang- 
uage but  of  a  literature  which  dates  back  truly  a  century. 
This  being  true  we  may  expect  to  find  and  indeed  do  find 
much  that  is  crude  and  imperfect  in  the  beginnings  of  this 
literature. 

There  is  humor  in  these  pages,  broad  Irish  humor. 
There  is  poetry — real  poetry  of  passion,  of  pathos  and  of 
many  of  the  varied  phases  of  life,  but  most  of  the  poems 
run  into  the  poetry  of  patriotism.  The  true  significance 
of  this  book  lies  here  and  a  sad  significance  it  is.  Ireland's 
passionate  longing  to  be  rid  of  domination,  to  be  a  nation, 
breathes  through  the  pages  of  this  book  and  inspires  its 
noblest  poems.  From  "the  wearing  'o  the  green"  to  the 
latest  Irish  burst  of  patriotic  fervor,  freedom  has  had  no 
nobler  voice  in  literature,  than  the  voice  of  Erin.  Nor  has 
any  land  offered  more  martyrs  upon  her  altar.  This 
treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  is  a  decidedly  great  and  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
treasury  of  fancies  and  noble  sentiments,  ever  fresh  and 
fragrant  from  the  green  fields  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to 
which  the  world-weary  may  may  ever  go  as  unto  pleasant 
pastures. 

Sketches  by  Dr.  Battle.  In  Superintendent  Mebane's 
last  Report  just  published,  we  note  two  articles  by  Dr, 
Kemp  P.    Battle.     The  first  is  "Lives   of   the   University 
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Presidents,"  pp.  27.  Sketches  are  given  not  only  of  the 
Presidents,  but  of  the  Principals  or  Presiding-  Professors, 
and  Chairmen  of  the  Faculty. 

The  second  is  entitled  *'01d  or  Extinct  Schools  in  North 
Carolina,  Supplemental,"  pp.  21.  This  is  an  addition  to  a 
much  longer  article  on  the  same  subject  two  years  ago.  A 
new  feature  of  this  sketch  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  up  to  1850,  arranged  according  to  the 
different  periods,  e.g.  Prior  to  the  Revolution; from  the  Rev- 
olution to  1800;  from  1800  to  1825;  from  1825  to  1850.  Dr. 
Battle  admits  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  has  included 
all  the  worthy  teachers,  but  is  sure  that  none  he  has 
named  should  be  omitted. 

K. 

*  * 
* 

TWO  NEW  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKS. 

The  White  Doe:  The  Fate  of  Virginia  Dare. (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Phila.)  by  Sallie  Southall  Cotten. 

This  dainty  volume  is  dedicated  by  its  author,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Cotten,  to  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  It  is 
illustrated  by  seven  pictures  of  the  imaginary  maiden  and 
the  Indians,  who  were  her  lovers,  her  friends,  and  enemies. 

The  legend  of  the  White  Doe  is  given  in  smooth  and 
flowing  verse,  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  extracts 
from  historical  works  give  a  setting  of  truth  to  the 
romance. 

The  Old  Plantation :  How  we  lived  in  Great  House  and 
Cabin  before  the  War.  (E.  Tennyson Neely  Co.,  New  York.) 
by  James  Battle  Averitt,  author  of  Andy  and  his  Compeers, 
Who  was  the  Traitor,  etc. 

Rev.  James  Battle  Avirett  was  raised  in  Orange  County, 
his  father  being  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  that 
region.  He  has  in  this  work  faithfully  and  interestingly 
shown  the  light  and  shadows  of  life  on  a  large  plantation, 
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stocked  with  slaves,  under  the  wise  control  of  a  high  mind- 
ed, conscientious  overseer.  It  is  an  excellent  antidote  to 
the  poison  fastened  in  the  mind  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  por- 
trait of  Legare  and  his  iniquities.  The  exciting  stories 
of  'coon  hunts,  and  the  humorous  incidents,  which  diversi- 
fy the  more  grave  sketches  of  slave  character,  make  the 
book  a  favorite  with  the  youngest  readers. 

B. 
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B.  S.  SKINNER     ,  Editors  E.  D.  SALLENGER 

M  iss  Louise  Jones,  of  Charlotte,  has  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Mary  Graves. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Webb,  of  Hillsboro,  spent  a  few  days  on  the  hill 
recently. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Rice,  '00,  is  now  at  Statesville,  N.  C.  in  a 
Geological  Survey.  Rob't.  Lassiter  has  succeeded  him  as 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

The  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  has  constructed  an  ex- 
cellent tennis  court  just  back  of  the  South  Building. 

Messrs.  T.  N.  Webb  and  Paul  Collins,  of  Hillsboro,  were 
oyer  to  see  the  Lehigh  game. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Thompson,  ex-'02,  recently  spent  a  few  days 
on  the  Hill. 

The  Easter  German,  the  most  enjoyable  dance  of  the 
season,  was  held  in  Commons  Hall,  Friday  night,  April 
12th.     Mr.  W.  K.  Battle  was  leader. 

Mr.  Chas.  Pearson,  of  Raleigh,  was  on  the  Hill  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  attending  to  some  business  matters. 

In  a  recent  game  with  Cornell,  Carolina  won  by  a  score 
of  10  to  9. 

Dr.  Chas.  Baskerville  took  a  short  trip  to  Baltimore 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  score  of  the  Virginia-Carolina  game  was  9  to  2  in 
Virginia's  favor.  This  is  one  of  the  few  games  lost  by 
Carolina,  but  we  should  feel  congratulated  as  the  number 
of  our  victories  has  been  unusually  large  this  season. 

The  fifth  and  last  lecture  of  the  Lyceum  series  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  in  Gerrard  Hall,  Friday, 
April  23rd.     His  subject  was  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
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Mr.  K.  P.  Lewis  of  Durham,  was  over  to  the  Easter 
German. 

Miss  Bessie  Henderson,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Phil.  Meade  is  now  playing-  short  stop  on  the 
Raleigh  base  ball  team. 

Mr.  Emmet  Gudger  recently  visited  his  home  in  Ashe- 
ville. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Aluminal,of  New  York,  has  been  here  for  sev- 
eral days  looking  after  the  proposed  heating  plant  of  the 
University. 

Jas.  Whitehead,  '03,  left  the  University  Thursday  for  an 

extended  trip  North. 

Work  of  repairing  the  Chapel  has  begun. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Patterson  of  the  University  of  Georgia  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  with  Dr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Zachary  of  Raleigh,  the  contractor  for  the 
Mary  Ann  Smith  Building,  was  on  the  Hill  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mrs.  James  C.  McRae  returned  Thursday  from  a  visit  to 
Fayetteville. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Thigpen  was  in   Greensboro  last  week. 

President  Venable  attended  the  Educational  Convention 
in  Winston. 

In  the  recent  ball  games  with  Georgia,  Carolina  was 
victorious  with  the  following  scores:  40  to  4,  12  to  4  and 
10  to  0. 

W.  R.  Reynolds,  our  former  foot  ball  coach,  will  coach 
the  Georgia  team  next  season. 

Walter  Holladay,  of  Durham,  was  on  the  Hill  last  week 
finishing  up  the  group  photographs. 

Representatives  of   the  University    track    team,  Messrs. 
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Osborne,  Council,  Irwin,  Linville  and  Berkeley  G.,  left 
for  New  Orleans,  May  15,  where  they  competed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  colleges  at  the  S.  I.  A.  A. 
Track  Meet,  May  ISth.     Carolina  won,  scoring  41  points. 

The  Southern  trip  is  over  and  Carolina  ends  the  last  four 
games  by  winning  three  victories  and  tying  one  score. 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Battle,  of  Raleigh,  lectured  before  the 
Law  Class  in  the  Dialectic  Hall,  Friday  night,  May  3rd. 
His  subject  was  "Some  Lawyers  as  I  have  known  them  and 
the  lesssons  learned  from  them." 

The  Oak  Ridge  base  ball  team  [claims  the  State  Champ- 
ionship. 

A  Music  Recital  was  given  by  Misses  Harrington  and 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  McKie,  on  Saturday  evening,  May  11th 
in  Commons  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
exercises  were  excellently  carried  out  and  a  large  audience 
was  present. 

ELISHA  MITCHELL    SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Society  was  held  in 
the  chemical  lecture  room  Tuesday  evening  May  4. 

The  following  papers  were  read: 

"Transit  Methods  for  Laying  Sewer  Grades"  by  Mr. 
Wm.  K.  Cain. 

"Acid  of  Crsytallization,"  by  Mr.   Chas.  Baskerville. 

"The  Probable  Composition  of  Thorium."  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Baskerville. 

"The  Recent  Geological  Formation  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley, "by  Mr.  J.  A.  Holmes. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Historical  Society  held  its  last  meeting  in  the  His- 
tory lecture  room  Monday  evening,  May  6. 

Papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Stacey  and  McKie. 

Mr.  Stacey 's  paper  on  "The  Congressional  Career  of 
Zebulon  B.  Vance"  was  an   interesting   account  of  some  of 
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Vance's  most  prominent  speeches   made   while  in  Congress 
and  during-  his  campaigns. 

Mr.  McKie  spoke  on  the  "Battle  of  Camden,"  giving  in 
detail  how  the  Continental  troops  were  routed.  He  spoke 
in  highest  terms  of  the  bravery  of  DeKalb  who  fought  in 
this  battle.  The  meeting  was  closed  by  some  very  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  paper  by  Dr.  Battle. 

WITH  THE  UTERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Tenth  SemiAnnual  Inter  Society  Debate  between  the 
Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Societies  was  held  Friday 
evening  April  12.  The  question  was,  Resolved:  That  an 
educational  Qualification  is  Preferable  to  Universal  Man- 
hood Suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

The  affirmative  was  debated  by  Messrs.  R.  M.  Harper, 
and  F.  S.  Hassell,  for  the  Phi,  and  the  negative  was  upheld 
by  Messrs.  S.  S.  Robins  and  J.  A.  McRae  for  the  Di. 
The  Committee  rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the 
negative. 

In  the  recent  contest  for  Declaimer's  Medals  in  the  two 
Societies,  the  medals  were  .won  by  R.  S.  Stewart,  Di,  and 
E.  S.  Dameron,  Phi. 

The  Phi  Society  has  recently  had  its  walls  repainted  and 
frescoed,  the  designs  of  which  show  up  well  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Hall. 

VANDERBII/T-CAROUNA    DEBATE. 

The  second  annual  debate  with  Vanderbilt  University 
was  held  in  Gerrard  Hall  Friday  evening  April  19. 

The  query  was,  Resolved:  That  the  Concentration 
of  Capital  into  Trusts  and  Combines  is  an  Economic  and 
Social  Advantage.  Carolina's  representatives — Messrs. 
B.  B.Lane  and  W.H.  Swift — upheld  the  affirmative.  Van- 
derbilt was  represented  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Reeves  and  R. 
H.  Scott  who  championed  the  negative. 

It  was  a   great  debate,    and   we    rejoice   in  our  victory. 
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Both  teams  handled  their  subjects  in  a  masterly  manner 
and  the  contest  was  so  close  that  many  thought  the  negative 
had  won.  But  when  the  decision  was  announced  it  con- 
tained the  happy  news  that  Carolina  had  again  been 
victorious.  This  is  the  second  time  we  have  beat  the  boys 
from  Tennessee. 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  STATE.* 

BY  DORM  AN  THOMPSON. 

THE  drop  of  water  at  Swannanoa  Tunnel,  falling  to  the 
ground,  pauses  for  a  moment  and  then,  impelled  by  the 
slightest  force,  goes  either  to  the  gulf  or  to  the  Atlantic. 
Just  so  little  may  determine  the  future  of  a  conscious  being. 
To  States,  as  to  individuals,  there  come  crises.  There 
come  times  when  to  choose  aright  means  life  and  power; 
to  choose  the  wrong  means  disaster  and  death.  In  the  wake 
of  one  there  follows  peace,  prosperity  and  organized  effort; 
the  other  leads  on  strife,  poverty  and  chaos. 

At  this,  the  dawning  of  a  strange  new  century,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  Will  she  become  a  great  state,  expand- 
ing her  sphere  of  influence,  demanding  and  taking  her 
place  as  a  leader  in  the  nation  and  she-  world?  Or  will  she 
again  allow  the  opportunity  that  is  hers  to  pass  and  leave 
the  advantages  that  are  offered,  untouched? 

That  we  ma-\  get  our  bearings,  a  brief  review  of  con- 
ditions in  our  state  for  the  century  that  has  passed  and 
gone  is  necessary.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  first 
official  census  of  the  United  States,  we  see  that  our  state 
stood  third  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  power.  We 
were  the  manufacturers  of  the  Union,  and  here  education 
shed  abroad  its  liberalizing  light.     There  were  giants  in 

*This  oration  won  the  Mangum  Medal  at  Commencement,  1901. 
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those  days,  giants  not  in  brawn  and  muscle,  but  great,  in 
intellectual  power.  Through  the  dusk  of  the  departing 
years  they  loom  up  as  mighty  figures,  the  makers  and  pre- 
servers of  our  nation.  With  us  many  of  them  made  their 
homes,  and  then  it  was,  indeed,  that  we  had  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  For  there  were  Mangum  and 
Macon,  and  Badger  and  Graham. 

Now,  our  position  is  humilitating-.  We  are  the  most  il- 
literate of  the  American  Commonwealths.  Disguise  it  as 
we  may,  regret  it  as  we  must,  our  influence  upon  national 
life  is  small.  The  opinions  of  our  citizens  upon  the  great 
social,  political,  and  industrial  questions  of  the  day  have 
not  been  sought  and  are  not  quoted. 

Well  may  we  ask  ourselves;  Why  our  condition  today? 
The  fact  that  the  few  wealthy  men  in  North  Carolina  were 
slave  holders  made  them  of  necessity  devote  their  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  As  a  result,  the  time  and  interest 
of  the  poor  white  man  were  occupied  in  attempting-  to 
wrest  from  his  small  amount  of  soil,  a  scanty  living-.  But 
we  were  evidently  meant  for  a  manufacturing  community. 
The  soil,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  not  rich  enough  to  endure 
the  wasteful  processes  of  slave  labor  and  still  thrive  as  did 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Yet  the  possession  of  slave 
labor  retained  in  agriculture  those  who  might  have  been 
the  leaders  in  industrial  progress,  Nowhere  has  the  negro 
been  treated  so  well  and  nowhere  has  his  presence  repress- 
ed more  effectively  the  true  activity  of  the  superior  race. 

The  tendency  of  agriculture  is  always  to  make  men  in- 
dividualistic, and  in  North  Carolina  this  tendency  worked 
to  the  full.  Unwillingness  to  co-operate  was  the  result. 
Jefferson's  theory  of  the  state  would  work  in  a  primitive 
community,  but  when  men  really  begin  to  need  the  state  in 
a  complicated  modern  society,  it  breaks  down.  But  in  no 
state  have  the  ideas  of  Jefferson  had  more  influence  than 
here. 

The  result  has  been  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate school  system.      The  man  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
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born  of  common  parents  must,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
content  himself  with  remaining-  among-  these  people  and 
being  no  wiser  than  his  father  before  him.  As  Walter 
Page  says,  he  was  forgotten,  and  the  system  of  education 
then  in  vogue  did  by  no  means  reach  him.  Little  was 
done  to  remove  from  the  body  politic  the  cancerous  sore  of 
illiteracy. 

Later  on  a  system  of  public  education  was  established, 
but  it  has  been  wholly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  our 
state.  The  system  has  been  so  poor,  so  little  money  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  it  has  been  so  inefficiently  managed 
that  we  find  it  almost  worse  than  useless.  Pew  were  edu- 
cated, and  these  few  did  not  find  here  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  ability  nature  had  given  them.  The  brains  and 
skill  that  should  be  here  building  up  the  waste  places  of 
our  state  are  found  all  over  the  nation.  This  has  meant  to 
the  state  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  wealth — for 
brains,  education  and  skill  are 'wealth  of  the  indestructible 
sort. 

The  few  far  sighted  statesman  who  saw  our  fate, conscious 
of  our  loss  of  power  struggled  unavailiugly  to  extricate 
themselves  and  us  from  our  plight.  At  last,  despairing  of 
better — thinking  that  the  future  was  a  lowering-  cloud  to 
which  there  was  no  silver  lining,  there  grew  up  in  them 
the  spirit  of  hopeless  resignation,  a  spirit  fatal  to  all  prog- 
ress. 

In  our  uneducated  people,  reading  little  or  none,  unac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  the  present  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  minds  of  the  great  past,  there  sprang  up  the 
spirit  of  narrowness,  with  its  weak  suspicion  of  the 
stranger  within  our  gates.  Ruled  by  this  spirit,  a  people 
honest  and  God-fearing  in  the  main,  were  held  in  the  bonds 
of  political  and  religious  intolerance.  Until  1835,  by  our 
written  law  we  kept  from  office  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic. 
The  repeal  of  the  odious  statute  did  not  dispel  the  persist- 
ent idea.  That  a  man  belonged  to  a  certain  church  was  in 
itself  a  passport  to  office. 
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Since  the  great  war  that  almost  rent  our  nation  in  twain, 
the  race  issue  has  been  the  dividing  line  in  politics.  Men 
have  been  compelled  through  fear  of  ostracism,  to  vote  a 
certain  way — be  the  principles  of  that  party  what  they 
may,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  leaders.  A 
man's  political  faith,  rather  than  his  deeds,  has  been  the 
criterion  of  character. 

Such  are  past  conditions.  There  has  been  no  desire  on 
my  part  to  see  anything  which  was  not  in  our  past  and 
which  is  not  vitally  connected  with  our  present — for  North 
Carolina  is  my  state  and  I  love  her — still,  in  love  faults  can 
be  found  and  wrongs  corrected. 

Is  it  difficult,  then,  to  find  the  reason  for  the  backward 
swing  of  our  state?  The  progress  of  the  industrial  world 
has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  railroad  girdles  the  globe  with  bonds 
of  steel.  The  swift  ocean  liner  puts  continents  one  against 
the  other  and  electricity  brings  us  in  touch  with  the  world. 
The  controlling  force  today  is  a"strenuous  industrial  life.'' 
This  is  in  a  sense  a  material  age.  The  mad  chase  for 
wealth  in  itself  is  far  from  the  highest  aspiration  of  man, 
but  the  desire  for  wealth  is  a  laudable  one.  No  longer  can 
there  be  great  wealth  in  a  community  devoted  to  agriculture 
alone.  Wealth  is  neccessary.  It  is  useless  to  decry  its 
power.  Without  wealth  there  can  be  no  decided  step  for- 
ward, material  or  mental.  Wealth  provides  for  culture 
and  scholarship  and  with  this  comes  influence.  The  in- 
dustrial life  and  man's  higher  intellectual  life  are  interde- 
pendent. Wealth  and  prosperity,  education  and  civili- 
zation, are  inseperably  linked  together. 

Today  forces  are  at  work  underneath  our  state  which  if 
allowed  full  play,  will  again  place  her  in  the  lead.  The 
United  States  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  its  existence. 
Stepping  almost  suddenly  from  the  position  of  an  isolated 
power,  content  to  work  for  itself,  into  the  position  of  a  world 
power,  presents  to  us  many  new  problems.  We  are  now  in 
the  race  for  the  world's  market,  and  our  industrial  life  is 
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quickened.  But  it  is  of  North  Carolitia  we  speak.  On 
every  side  we  can  see  the  new  life  springing-  into  existence. 
From  every  corner  of  our  state  gig-antic  piles  of  of  brick 
and  mortar  are  thrusting  themselves  skyward,  the  forerun- 
ners of  larger  ones  yet  to  come. 

But  this  young  life  is  tender  and  weak.  Properly  nur- 
tured and  skilfully  cared  for,  it  will  spring  into  a  mighty 
power  whose  fruit  shall  be  wealth,  prosperity  and  position. 
If,  however,  it  is  uncared  for,  certain  conditions  unfulfilled, 
it  will  sicken  and  die  and  in  its  place  will  spring  up  poverty, 
calamity,  and  weakness. 

It  is  a  trite  saying:  "A  chain  isnostonger  than  its  weak- 
est link."  Equally  so,  our  life  is  no  richer,  no  deeper,  no 
stronger,  than  its  least  developed  phase.  A  man,  scholar 
though  he  may  be,  honest  of  purpose  perhaps,  but  still  con- 
trolled by  a  narrow  mind  and  a  congested  brain,  is  a  weak- 
ling and  an  object  of  pity.  So  it  is  with  our  State.  This 
general  development  of  every  phase  of  our  life  must  proceed 
step  by  step  with  the  advance  of  industry. 

The  people  must  be  educated  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
must  be  said  no  longer  that  the  State  forgets  its 
citizens.  The  spirit  of  education  is  growing — the  young 
men  of  state  must  make  it  grow.  The  day  that  North  Car- 
olina deliberately  chooses  to  educate  her  people  will  be  a 
turning  point  in  her  history.  For  "Education  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Our  wealth 
does  not  lie  in  our  soil  and  our  cotton.  Far  richer  is  that 
wealth  which  lies  in  the  intelligent  industry  of  an  educat- 
ed people."  The  State  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  by  illiter- 
acy. We  need  skilled  labor,  the  inventive  faculty,  the  di- 
rective genius  in  the  men  who  handle  machinery  and  prac- 
tice the  useful  arts. 

In  the  words  of  that  celebrated  Southerner,  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry;  "It  will  not  do  to  say  we  are  too  poor  to  educate  the 
people — you  are  too  poor  not  to  educate  them.  Ignorance 
and  wealth,  ignorance  and  prosperity,  ignorance  and  civil- 
ization, never  dwell  together,  they  have  no  concord." 
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A  people  educated  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  will 
see  the  need  for  higher  and  technical  education.  Then  no 
longer  will  the  legislator  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by 
any  craven  fear  of  his  constituency  when  the  cry  of  taxes  is 
raised.  This  prejudice,  a  heritage  from  our  fathers, 
strengthened  by  the  war  with  King  George,  and  encouraged 
by  the  blatant  demagogue  of  late  days,  has  been  our  curse. 
But  the  demands  of  these  institutions  will  be  recognised  and 
the  people  will  give  them  succor. 

Our  own  institution  here  is  old  and  full  of  honors.  On 
these  walls*  are  graven  the  names  of  her  illustrious  sons 
whose  history  is  the  history  of  our  State.  They  are  the 
ones  who  battled  nobly  against  the  unfavorable  conditions 
and  there  is  no  fault  to  them  if  they  failed  of  the  highest 
success. 

How  this  University  has  done  so  much  with  so  little  is 
an  insoluble  mystery  to  all  who  have  not  felt  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  of  those  who  from  Caldwell  to  Battle  and  Venable 
— aye — even  to  the  youngest  and  newest  member  of  the 
faculty  have  given  of  their  toil  and  sweat  to  raise  this  Uni- 
versity and  so  our  State;  working  for  insignificant  salaries, 
working  longer  than  Should  be  demanded,  they  havebuild- 
ed  strong  and  broad.  Their  love  for  their  state,  for  pure 
scholarship,  has  constrained  them.  One  must  feel  the  at- 
mosphere of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty,  as  he  follows 
the  bell  from  lecture  to  lecture.  But  we  are  now  the  favored 
few.  There  are  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  young  men 
in  North  Carolina  today  who  sit  in  darkness,  where  there 
are  scores  here  bathed  in  the  beneficent  light  of  a  liberal 
education. 

When  the  public  school  house  stands  at  every  man's  door 
and  the  public  library  invites  our  people  to  association  with 
the  minds  of  every  age  and  country,  when  University  train- 
ing has  been  extended  to  all  who  desire  it,  there  will  come 
that  largeness  of  view  that  will  forever  banish  from  our 
borders  all  narrowness  of  thought.  And  it  is  necessary  that 
this  much  desired  result  be  brought  about,  for  no  great  ad- 

*The  walls  of  Memorial  Hall. 
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vancement,  material,  mental,  or  spiritual  can  come  among 
a  narrow  people.  The  world  has  advanced  and  no  longer 
are  men  expected  to  think  and  believe  alike.  This  we 
must  learn.  That  a  man  belongs  to  a  certain  ecclesiasti- 
cal body,  well  and  good,  that  he  belongs  to  anyone  is  to 
his  credit,  but  that  he  belongs  to  none  should  not  be  held 
against  him.  He  has  his  rights  and  none  there  should  be 
to  deny  him. 

Civic  freedom  must  grow  if  we  are  to  realize  the  highest 
ideal  of  statehood.  When  men  divide  on  principle  and  not 
on  color,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  discussion  and 
study  of  great  social  and  economic  questions  and  in  the 
words  of  our  Governor,  the  friend  of  progress,  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  the  apostle  of  education,  "In  this 
clash  of  intellects  we  can  raise  great  minds." 

With  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal will  be  materially  changed.  The  trained  and  capable 
laborer  will  know  his  rights  and  knowing,  dare  maintain 
them.  But  no  narrow  view  of  corporations  and  combina- 
tions of  wealth  will  cause  our  people  to  pass  laws  which 
will  cripple  our  newborn  industrial  life.  No  maudlin  sym- 
pathy for  the  laboring  classes  will  legislate  destructive  to 
interests  of  laborer  and  capitalist  alike.  But  there  shall 
be  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  all. 

Then  and  not  till  then  will  we  be  prepared  to  take  part 
in,  to  appreciate,  to  extend  and  develop  to  the  utmost,  the 
new  industrial  life  which  is  springing  into  existence.  Our 
hope,  our  future,  our  opportunity,  lies  in  the  increased  at- 
tention to  industrial  pursuits.  If  there  is  no  retarding 
force — the  untold  resources  of  the  South  will  make  it  the 
centre  of  Industrialism.  Will  we  prepare  the  way  for  it? 
Will  we  seize  the  opportunity  and  make  the  most  of  it? 

Ours,  in  many  respects,  has  been  a  great  past.  But  too 
long  have  we  lived  in  the  past.  This  is  the  day  of  action 
and  the  memory  of  the  great  past  should  be  the  spur  to  no- 
bler deeds  in  the  present.     Shall  we  rescue  ourselves? 

It  rests  with  the   young    men    of    our    state    to   settle 
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this  question.  They  are  the  rulers  of  our  destiny  and  in 
their  hands  is  the  future  of  our  state.  The  same  blood 
that  coursed  through  the  veins  of  the  makers  of  our 
former  greatness  still  pulsates  through  the  bodies  of  our 
young  men.  They  are  material  like  unto  that  which  build- 
ed  our  pristine  glory. 

If  they  choose  aright,  I  can  see  the  future  of  our  state. 
Five  million  happy,  contented  people  will  dwell  where  now 
there  are  less  than  two  million.  Everywhere  will  rise  the 
mighty  establishments  working  for  North  Carolina's  glory 
and  North  Carolina's  greatness.  The  smoke  of  the  factory, 
the  whir  of  the  spindle,  and  the  clack  of  the  loom  will  give 
forth  to  the  world  the  joyful  news  that  this  day  there  has 
dawned  for  the  people  of  our  state  a  morning  of  hope. 

Purely  local  interests  will  be  subordinated  to  the  more 
vital  issues  which  affect  our  life  as  a  whole,  and  these  is- 
sues will  be  examined  with  an  eye  as  to  their  probable  af- 
fect, examined  as  grave  questions  upon  whose  settlement 
much  depends,  and  not  as  issues  promulgated  by  a  certain 
political  party,  the  dictates  of  which  party  must  be  obeyed. 
The  good  of  the  people,  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  will  be  the  end  sought  rather  than  the 
success  of  any  party. 

There  will  be  a  change  perceptible  in  all  our  life — ideals 
may  be,  perhaps  will  be  shattered,  but  from  out  the  frag- 
ments will  be  constructed  a  more  excellent  conception  of 
duty  and  greatness,  not  designed  by  the  narrow  mind  of 
prejudice  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  illiteracy,  but  by 
those  ideas  that  belong  to  a  truly  prosperous,  a  truly  educat- 
ed people.  The  pulpit  will  be  uplifted, — instead  of  preach- 
ing- the  selfish  duty  of  merely  saving  one's  own  soul  it  will 
expound  a  social  Christianity;  one  which  teaches  men  to 
live,  to  live  rightly,  to  live  nobly  in  the  modern  environ- 
ment. The  cold  Puritanic  spirit  that  attacks  and  perse- 
cutes wealth  will  die.  This  is  God's  world  and  in  God's 
name  let  us  partake  of  its  joys.  Will  you  have  it  so?  The 
future  is  in  the  balance  and  with  you  is  the  result. 


CHAPEL  H!LL  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

[By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Richard  H.  Battle,  who,  by  the 
bye,  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  the  true  story  of  the  occupation  of  Chapel 
Hill  by  Wheeler's  Cavalry  in  the  retreat  before  Sherman's 
Army.  The  writer  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
Arnry.  He  graduated  at  this  University  in  1859,  when 
President  Buchanan  attended  Commencement.  At  the  din- 
ner given  by  President  Swain  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
to  President  Buchanan  and  his  suite,  including  Secretary 
Thompson,  and  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  and  Alumni 
of  the  University,  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  and 
their  parents,  Mr.  Coffin  was  selected  by  the  class  to  re- 
turn their  thanks  for  that  and  many  other  courtesies  shown 
by  the  host,  which  he  did  in  handsome  style.  He  matric- 
ulated from  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  fought  throughout  the  war; 
then  was  a  lawyer  in  Arkansas.  For  years  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lawerence  County.  He  writes 
"Politics  was  always  distasteful  to  me  and  I  long  since 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  politics  is  'like  self-righteous- 
ness and  rotten  corn';  the  more  he  has  of  it,  the  worse  he 
is  off".  So  he  quit  scheming  for  public  favor  and  is  now 
leading  a  happy  life  as  Cashier  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  in  Batesville.  We  give  his  letter  verbally  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  our  subject,  expressing  our  gratification  in 
learning  that  the  safety  of  the  University,  its  books  and 
apparatus  and  pictures,  from  the  depredations  of  the  reck- 
less, who  follow  all  armies  and  were  not  lacking  in  Wheel- 
er's, was  owing  to  a  son  of  the  University,  who,  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  active  warfare,  found  time  to  think  of  and 
protect  his  Alma  Mater. — Ed.] 

Batesville,  Ark.,  Oct.  7th,  1900. 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Battle. 

My  dear  Mr.  Battle: 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  of 
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greater  delight  than  to  visit  Chapel  Hill  during  Com- 
mencement, and  it  has  been  for  years  a  hope  of  mine  that 
I  should.  In  fact,  James  E.  Beasley  and  I  agreed  to  try  to 
get  up  a  reunion  of  our  class  in  1895,  but  something  oc- 
cured  just  at  the  time  and  prevented  both  of  us  from 
going.  I  have  been  on  the  Bd.  of  Trustees  of  Arkansas 
College,  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Arkansas,  (Presbyte- 
ian),  for  25  years  or  more,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Board  are  he{d  during  Commencement  week,  which  is  usu- 
ally coincident  with  the  same  exercises  at  Chapel  Hill.  I 
hope  to  make  the  pilgrimage  some  day.  By  the  way,  there 
is  a  little  bit  of  history  that  I  would  like  you  to  know.  I 
was  in  the  Army  of  Ten ii.,  Wheeler's  Corps,  Humes'  Div- 
ision. This  Division  covered  the  retreat  of  Johnson's 
Army  on  the  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill  road  and  made  its 
last  stand  at  Morrisville  where  the  road  crossed  the  N.  C. 
R.  R.,  15  miles  from  Chapel  Hill,  when  night  intervened. 
General  Humes  had  been  wounded  in  a  night  attack  on  a 
part  of  Sherman's  forces,  near  Payetteville,  sometime 
before,  and  the  Cojonel  of  my  Regiment,  who  had  been 
commanding  one  of  Humes'  Brigades  for  a  year,  (Colonel 
Henry  M.  Ashby),  was  in  command  of  the  Division  and  I 
was  serving  as  Inspector  General  on  his  Staff.  Immedi- 
ately after  firing  ceased,  \  asked  Colonel  Ashby  to  write  a 
note  to  General  Wheeler  asking  him  to  send  forward  a  de- 
tail to  protect  the  College  property  from  injury  and  he  told 
me  to  go  in  person  to  General  Wheeler  and  make,  with  his 
endorsement,  such  request  as  I  thought  proper.  This  I 
did,  explaining  that  I  was  an  alumnus  of  the  University, 
as  the  particular  reason  for  preferring  the  request.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  promptly  told  me  to  make  such  detail  as  I 
thought  proper  and  send  them  forward,  with  such  instruc- 
tions as  seemed  to  me  for  the  best.  I  went  back  to  my  own 
Brigade  and  detailed  Lt.  McBurney  Broyles,  of  the  5th. 
Tenn.  Cavalry,  (my  Regiment  was  the  2nd.),  with  15  men 
and  sent  him  forward  with  instructions  to  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Swain  and  tender  the  services  of  himself  and  men  to 
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guard  the  University  buildings  and  their  contents,  and  to 
receive  and  obey  any  instructions  which  Governor  Swain 
might  give  or  suggest.  Two  days  after,  our  command 
reached  there  and  bivouaced  near  the  grave  yard,  a  mile 
out  of  the  village,  and  I  went  in  town  to  see  what  Lt. 
Broyles  was  doing.  I  learned  that  Governor  Swain  had 
been  called  to  Raleigh  by  Governor  Vance,  to  join  Gov- 
ernor Graham  and  Governor  Manley,  as  a  commission  to 
surrender  the  City  of  Raleigh  to  General  Sherman  and  ask 
protection  for  public  and  private  property  and  he  had  re- 
ported to  Professor  Charles  Phillips  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  property  under  him.  I  took  tea  with  Prof.  Phillips  that 
evening  and  learned  from  him,  (he  having  learned  it  from 
Governor  Swain,  who  had  returned  from  Raleigh  late  that 
afternoon),  that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.  Captain 
Samuel  P.  Walker  of  Memphis,  Adjutant  General  of  our 
Division,  was  with  me,  and  neither  of  us  believed  the  re- 
port, but  returning  to  our  bivouac,  after  tea,  we  stopped  at 
General  Wheeler's  headquarters,  in  the  two-storied  log 
building  owned  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Waite,*  to  see  if  he  had 
any  orders  for  us,  and  there  we  found  General  Wheeler  and 
a  young  Dr.  DeRossett  on  their  knees  on  the  floor  with  a 
large  map,  and  the  Doctor  was  tracing  with  his  finger  the 
route  of  Geneal  Lee's  retreat  from  Petersburg  and  the  point 
of  his  surrender.  The  armistice  under  which  we  were  sur- 
rendered had  then  been  in  force  some  days,  but  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  it  meant,  that  our  pickets  were  kept  at  a 
stand-still  and  no  Yankees  were  seen  by  us.  We  retired 
from  there  the  next  day,  I  remaining  with  the  rear-guard, 
and,  cleaning  the  town  of  all  stragglers,  followed  the  com- 
mand later.  We  had  withdrawn  across  Haw  River  before 
we  knew  that  we  had  been  surrendered,  and,  having  to 
move  about  to  secure  forage,  were  not  paroled  until  May 
3rd., at  a  point  some  five  miles  from  Charlotte.  Some  years 
after  the  war,  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Professor 
Phillips  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  referred  to  the  fact  of 

*This  building  was  opposite  the  Episcopal  Church,  since  torn  down 
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my  sending-  the  Confederate  guard,  and  stated  that  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  Blair?  also  an  alumnus,  sent  the  first  Fed- 
eral guard.  For  several  years  I  have  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  objectionable  egotism  in  my  making  this 
known  to  some  one  connected  with  the  University,  but  all 
the  parties  who  knew  anything  about  it  were  dead,  except 
General  Wheeler  and  Captain  Walker,  so  I  wrote  to  each, 
asking  them  to  make  a  statement  of  their  recollection  of 
the  matter,  but  Captain  Walker  never  replied  and  General 
Wheeler  replied  in  general  terms  that  he  remembered  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  him  and  that  the 
facts  were  just  as  I  stated  them,  but  did  not  say  what  those 
facts  were,  which,  though  understood  between  us,  would 
convey  no  information  whatever  to  a  third  party.  So  now 
you  have  only  my  unsupported  statement.  I  have  desired 
that  this  should  be  known  before  I  cross  the  river,  and  hope 
that  I  am  not  prompted  by  any  motive  really  personal  to 
myself,  but  only  an  item  showing  the  affection  of  an  old 
Chapel  Hill  boy  for  his  Alma  Mater.  If  you  think  that  it 
smacks  of  anything  else,  just  burn  this  letter  and  let  the 
matter  die  between  us,  but  if  you  think  otherwise  make 
some  memorandum  of  it,  which  may  be  used  by  a  future 
historian  of  the  University. 

.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

James  P.  Coffin. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  MITCHELL. 

BY  WHITEHEAD  KLUTTZ 

THE  great  Appalachian  mountain  chain,  extending  par- 
allel with  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
attains  not  only  its  greatest  scenic  beauty  but  also  its 
loftiest  height  in  Western  North  Carolina.  In  this  section, 
which  has  been  beautifully  and  appropriately  named 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky",  there  are  a  half  hundred  peaks 
higher  than  Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
New  England  so  long  boasted  of  as  the  highest  point  of 
land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  great  distinction 
has  for  years  been  conceded  to  our  own  Mount  Mitchell, 
which,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  towers 
6,703  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Mount  Mitchell  is  the  highest  peak  in  eastern 
North  America,  it  is  naturally  the  goal  of  our  mountain- 
climbers,  I  had  long  desired  to  ascend  this  lofty  peak, 
and  when  an  opportunity  was  presented,  I  was  not  long  in 
seizing  it.  The  memory  of  that  trip  to  Mitchell's  Peak 
will  abide  with  me  always. 

Leaving  the  railroad  train  at  Black  Mountain  station, 
we  drive  a  distance  of  eight  miles  through  a  lovely  country 
to  the  foot  of  Mitchell,  and  there  secure  mules  and  a  pack- 
horse  for  the  ascent.  Near  this  stopping  place  and  several 
hundred  feet  above  us,  situated  on  a  wooded  spur  of  the 
Craggy  Mountain,  is  Gombroon,  the  beautifully  designed 
and  admirably  located  residence  of  the  late  Senator  Vance. 
From  the  bickerings  and  strifes  of  political  life  in  the 
national  capital  North  Carolina's  great  statesman  son  was 
accustomed  to  turn  for  rest  and  refreshment  to  this  beauti- 
ful home  amid  the  mountains  of  his  native  State.  Among 
these  mountains  he  was  born  and  from  their  mighty  breasts 
he  drew  life  and  and  inspiration  in  child-hood  and  man- 
hood. Vance's  love  for  his  native  mountains,  like  his  love 
for  his  native  State,  amounted  to  a  passion, — a  life-long 
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passion.  And  to  every  North  Carolinian  his  mountain 
home  is  a  sacred  spot,  hallowed  by  the  life  and  labors  of 
this  great  and  good  man. 

Here  we  begin  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  from  which  we 
are  now  ten  miles  distant.  For  several  miles  our  course 
follows  the  right  fork  of  the  Swannanoa  river,  a  small 
mountain  stream  which  comes  tumbling  down  with  its 
crystal  waters  from  its  sources  on  the  mountain-side,  loit- 
ering not,  but  hastening  down  its  rocky  path  to  join  its 
sister  stream  in  the  valley  below.  The  murmuring  music 
of  these  waters  is  a  delightful  melody,  attuned  to  the  voices 
of  Nature.  Now  a  leaping  cataract,  now  resting  in  some 
silent  pool,  the  stream  rushes  on  its  mission,  between  banks 
blooming  with  the  beauty  of  the  laurel.  Azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendrons grow  in  profusion  beside  our  path,  the  ever- 
green adds  its  beauty,  and  everywhere  are  verdant  beds  of 
fern.  The  forest  which  clothes  that  part  of  the  mountain 
side  which  we  are  now  climbing  is  of  bewildering  beauty. 
Stately  oaks,  chestnuts,  hemlocks,  and  pines  abound.  As 
we  mount  higher,  the  forest,  becoming  yet  wilder  and 
more  beautiful,  comprises  gigantic  trees  which  have  indeed 
"stood  in  the  greenwood  long", — so  long  in  fact  that  they 
must  have  braved  tempests  long  ere  the  foot-fall  of  the  white 
man  was  heard  in  these  vast  solitudes,  or  the  axe  of  the 
first  pioneer  blazing  out  the  path  for  civilization  awoke  the 
silent  echoes  among  the  hills.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  hand  of  man,aiding  the  whirl-wind  and  the  storm, 
has  made  sad  ravages  among  these  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
and  that  the  work  of  destruction  still  goes  ruthlessly  on. 

Soon  we  emerge  from  the  woods  upon  a  grassy  plateau 
containing  some  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  almost  treeless 
ground.  Here  we  pause  to  enjoy  the  view  and  take  lunch. 
The  place  is  known  as  "The  Half -Way  House"  or  "Mount- 
ain House."  It  is  just  five  miles  from  both  the  foot  and 
summit  of  Mitchell.  It  is  known  as  a  "house"  because  in 
the  days  before  the  war  old  Tommy  Patton  kept  a  boaad- 
ing  house  here.     The  ruins  of  the  house  may  be  seen,  and 
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the  stone  wall  which  fenced  in  a  good  part  of  the  plateau 
is  still  in  good  condition.  The  older  mountaineers,  who 
remember  him,  tell  many  interesting  stories  of  old  Tommy 
and  the  red  silk  night-cap  which  he  was  never  seen  with- 
out. On  a  clear  day  the  view  from  this  point  is  fine. 
Below  us  lie  the  happy,  sun-bright  valleys,  the  forest-clad 
mountain-sides,  and  the  cabins  of  the  moutaineers;  all 
around  the  grand  old  mountains  lift  up  their  mighty  domes; 
and  above  us  towers  the  great  mass  of  the  Black,  its  sides 
clothed  in  the  sombre  forest  from  which  the  range  derives 
its  name. 

Into  the  very  depths  of  this  dark  forest  our  upward- 
going  path  now  leads  us.  We  enter  the  region  of  the  close- 
growing,  fragrant  balsam,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  per- 
fume. No  trees  except  these  firs  are  found.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  dark,  luxuriant  moss.  The  balsams  grow  so 
close  together  and  so  interweave  their  boughs  over-head 
that  beneath  we  ride  in  shadow, — such  shadow  as  reminds 
one  of  that  mysterious  "gloomy  wood"  in  which  Dante 
found  himself  "astray".  Merely  to  breathe  this  balsamic, 
bracing  air  is  a  perpetual  delight.  It  is  more  exhilarating 
than  champagne;  it  is  the  only  specific  for  consumption. 

Mounting  higher  and  higher  the  path  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  though  never  really  dangerous.  We  find 
our  way  frequently  blocked  by  trees  which  have  been  pros- 
trated and  shivered  by  the  storm,  but  we  avoid  them  by 
taking  more  round-about  routes.  The  path  is  so  rocky  as 
to  resemble  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  occasionally 
in  ascending  or  descending  some  unusually  steep  place,  the 
mules  slip  and  slide..  This  they  do  with  grace,  and  with- 
out much  risk  to  thir  riders.  We  pass  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  summit  of  Potato  Top,  6,393  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  after  following  its  ridges  for  three  miles,  we  emerge 
upon  a  miniature  prairie,  and  see  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
us  the  white  signal  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  flutter- 
ing from  Mitchell's  monument.  We  dismount  and  lead 
our  mules  up  this,  this  last  and  steepest  part  of  the  ascent. 
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Arriving  at  last  upon  the  bare  and  rocky  peak  we  are  some- 
what exhausted,  but  fully  compensated  for  all  hardships  of 
the  ascent  by  the  sight  which  greets  our  eyes. 

Who  can  describe  the  indescribable  grandeur?  Truly  in- 
effable beauty  do  we  look  upon,  as  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  perfect  summer  day  we  pause  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Mitchell  and  behold  the  glorious  God  of  Day  driving  his 
flaming  chariot  throuph  the  gates  of  the  golden  West! 
Who,  witnessing  such  a  scene,  can  wonder  that  the  ancient 
Persians,  their  souls  filled  with  longing  after  God,  ascend- 
ed to  the  mountain-tops  and  worshipped  the  setting  sun? 
Theirs  was  an  act  of  truer  worship  than  many  a  modern 
Christian  has  ever  performed.  Carlyle  has  rightly  defined 
worship  as  "boundless  admiration."  As  we  stand  upon 
that  mountain  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  gave  it  its 
name  and  look  upon  the  scene  of  loveliness  and  light,  the 
whole  beautiful  landscape  aglow  with  the  glory  of  crimson 
and  gold,  wonder  fills  our  souls  and  we  render  involuntary 
homage  to  the  Master-mind  that  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. 

From  the  summit  the  view  of  the  mountains  far  and  near 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Western  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  regions  beyond,  lies  within  our  range  of  vision 
and  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
We  are  higher  than  all  things  and  consequently  over-look 
all  things.  Range  on  range  of  mountains  with  their  undu- 
lating lines  unfold  to  the  view,  until  the  horizon  line  shuts 
out  the  last  in  the  hazy  distance.  Innumerable  counties  and 
several  states  lie  unrolled  in  the  great  map  at  our  feet. 
The  Blue  Ridge,  with  its  striking  contrast  in  color  to  the 
range  upon  which  we  stand,  comes  from  the  North-east. 
Westward, the  Great  Smokies,  and  Southward,  the  Balsams 
mingle  their  majestic  summits  with  the  sky.  Upon  one 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Black  Mountains  we  stand,  and 
from  the  other  opposite,  Great  Craggy  raises  his  kingly 
shoulders  above  the  clouds  and  his  head  is  lost  in  the  sky. 
Standing  out  in  his  bold,  rugged  out-line, conspicuous  to  the 
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view,  Great  Craggy  is  one  of  the  noblest  mountains  in  the 
State.  Near  by  are  the  Two  Black  Brothers,  silent  and 
sombre  as  death,  and  the  Grandfather  lifts  up  his  vener- 
able face  in  the  near  distance.  But  it  is  useless  to  enumer- 
ate peaks.  The  whole  scene,  with  its  undulating-  range 
behind  range,  resembles  some  boundless  ocean,  stilled  by  the 
hand  of  a  god,  with  cloud-wrapped  peaks  for  white-capped 
waves, — peaks  as  innumerable  as  waves  of  the  sea. 

After  the  sun-set  mighty  and  mysterious  mist-shapes  rise 
up  in  the  valleys  and  seem  to  tower  to  the  very  battlements 
of  heaven.  Can  we  ever  forget  the  grandeur  of  this  mist 
scenery?  One  great  pillar  of  cloud,  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
resembling  a  snow-clad  Alpine  peak  and  seemingly  as  gi- 
gantic as  one,  obscures  Great  Craggy,  wrapping  the  moun- 
tain from  base  to  summit  in  its  pall,  and  towering  hun- 
dreds of  feet  higher  than  the  summit.  Weird  «and  fantastic 
shapes  and  images  of  things,  made  by  the  moving  clouds, 
are  seen  in  the  sky. 

But  the  storm  which  these  clouds  seemed  to  threaten 
comes  not.  Hands  mightier  than  the  hands  of  man  are 
shifting  the  scenery  of  the  sky.  The  clouds,  many  of 
them,  vanish,  the  mist-shapes  flee  away,  and  the  golden 
shafts  of  moon-light  pierce  the  misty  vail  and  flood  our 
lonely  mountain-top  with  glory.  The  soft  moon-light  falls 
lovingly  upon  the  lofty  heads  of  the  ancient  mountains, 
haloing  them  with  light. 

Beneath  the  shining  of  the  moon  we  lie  down  to  rest  upon 
fragrant  beds  of  balsam  and  beside  a  fire  of  crackling  logs. 
At  dawn  we  awake  to  find  the  eastern  heavens  flushed  with 
radiance, — the  promise  of  the  coming  day.  But  that 
promise  is  but  partially  fulfilled.  The  great  fiery  ball  comes 
over  the  horizon's  rim,  and  though  we  behold  his  glory  as  he 
mounts  the  heavens,  it  is  veiled  by  curtains  of  cloud.  But 
still  we  know  and  do  homage  to  "the  king  in  his  beauty". 

After  the  sun-rise,  we  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of 
Mitchell.  The  monument  is  a  cheap,  leaden  imitation  of 
granite  or  marble.  It  is  hollow  and  filled  with  stones.  The 
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only  appropriate  thing  about  it  is  the  inscription  which  as  I 
recollect  is  as  follows: '  'Here  lies  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resur- 
rection the  body  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell,  D.D.,  who, 
after  being-  for  29  years  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  lost  his  life  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
this  mountain,  June  27th,  1857." 

"At  his  feet",  says  the  gifted  Christian  Reid,  "the  pines 
sigh  their  mournful  requiem,  and  the  majestic  glory  of  that 
Nature  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  lies  spread  around.  With 
this  loftiest  peak  of  the  Appalachian  chain  his  name  is  for- 
ever linked,"  On  that  lofty  summit,  amid  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  everlasting  hills,  he  awaits  the  resurrection 
morn.  May  the  rest  of  this  silent  sentinel  of  the  mountain- 
top  be  sweet  and  peaceful.  And  may  the  day  for  which  he 
waits  at  last  break  in  beauty  over  the  eternal  hills  and  he 
be  among  the  first  to  lay  aside  his  cerements  and  go  to  be 
with  God. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CAPITAL.* 

£Y  Wf  H,  SWIFT, 

WHEN  the  books  of  the  Eternal  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  balancing  angel  shall  audit  the  account  that  shall 
stand  forever,  that  nation  will  be  counted  good, 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  one  stitch  to  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  If  that  be  true,  already  our  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  worthy  ones  is  secure.  From  the  brains  of 
our  fathers,  wrung  by  the  stern  hands  of  adversity,  comes 
a  thought,  which  bathed  in  the  blood  of  heroes,  crys- 
tal zed  by  the  weight  of  ponderous  necessity  and  polished 
by  the  master  hand  of  Jefferson  was  to  shine  the  Pole 
Star  of  an  astonished  world. 

Philosophers  had  dreamed,  poets  had  sung,  and  states- 
men had  written  of  democracies,  of  a  land  where  man 
was  equal  with  his  fellows,  and  whatever  his  condition  in 
life,  walked  in  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  was  the 
free  citizen  of  a  free  Republic.  It  remains  for  us  to  realize 
the  world's  dream,  and  to  mould  as  Lincoln  said,  a  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people. 

A  century  of  actual  experience  has  shown  the  grandeur 
of  the  labor  done.  Born  from  the  hearts  of  freemen  to 
meet  the  needs  of  freemen,  ours  will  remain  the  model  of 
Republics  as  long  as  manhood  shall  be  prized  and  liberty 
shall  be  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  death. 
Were  the  books  to  close  today  our  place  would  be  won; 
for  we  have  shown  to  the  world  the  principles  and  pract- 
ices of  Democracy. 

But  they  are  not  closed.  The  dawning  of  this  new 
century  finds  us  still  struggling  with  difficulties.  We 
have  settled  the  religious  question — here  man  may  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience; 
we  have  solved   the  political   problem  by  developing  the 

*An  oration  delivered  at  Commencement,  1901. 
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freest  and  grandest  system  of  Government — a  Government 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

There  remains  still  one — the  Industrial  Problem.  I  am 
no  pessimist.  I  hate  pessimism,  but  truth  will  out.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  our  industrial  system,  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.  What  a  land  is  this  of  ours!  God  has 
sent  his  sun  and  his  showers  upon  it  until  it  has  blossomed 
like  the  rose.  For  each  of  his  children  from  his  bountiful 
hand  he  has  given  plenty  and  to  spare.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  go  forth  to  learn  the  lessons  of  actual  life.  In  a 
gilded  palace  and  within  a  stone's  throw  a  ragged  family 
dragging  out  a  wretched  existence  in  a  dismal  hovel  ;see  an 
honest  man  urged  on  by  the  cries  of  his  children  for  bread 
hurl  himself  down  to  hell;  see  a  man  of  learning,  of  culture 
and  of  wisdom  spend  his  life  and  his  pittance  of  salary  in 
uplifting  his  fellow-man  fall  in  the  harness  leaving  his 
family  in  sore  need.  See  all  this  and  tell  me  if  all  be 
well. 

I  turn  to  the  history  of  our  country.  I  mark  the  years 
as  they  have  stalked  by  like  a  ghost  with  the  scythe  of 
death.  73-75-88-92.  Till  this  generation  shall  have 
passed  away  their  memory  will  strike  a  chill  to  the  heart. 
Though  the  sun  shone  just  as  warm  and  the  earth  was 
just  as  fruitful,  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of 
financial  panics.  Many  of  us  remember  92-93.  It  was  a 
time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  many  unwilling  to  face 
ruin  took  their  own  lives,  leaving  their  helpless  families  to 
fight  the  unequal  battle  of  life.  The  war,  the  anguish  and 
the  death-roll  of  that  time  will  never  be  known.  Me 
thinks  a  whole  nation  on  bended  knees  might  well  pray  to 
God  to  deliver  us  from  those  times  of  destruction.  Is  it 
that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  has  decreed  that  we, 
his  children,  shall  rise  and  fall  on  the  counter  waves  of 
prosperity  and  adversity  tormented,  Tantulus  like,  by  the 
fruits  held  before  our  longing  eyes  and  yet  beyond  our 
straining  grasp?     No,  in  the  name  of  divine  love,  no. 

This  want,  this  poverty,  this  uncertainty  of  human  en- 
deavor is  not  because  of   a  lack  of  good   things.       The 
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trouble  is  with  us.  Not  yet  have  we  solved  the  problem  of 
industrial  life,  learned  the  secret  of  producing-  and  dis- 
tributing wealth  wherewith  the  wants  of  man  shall  be 
met. 

The  progress  of  the  world  has  created  a  school  for  busi- 
ness, that  Ideal  is  that  every  human  being  shall  have 
what  he  needs  for  his  comfort  and  happiness.  It  has  been 
in  obedience  to  the  beckoning  hand  of  this  ideal  that  every 
step  in  our  industrial  development  has  been  made,  and 
there  have  been  many  steps.  The  last  century  has  prob- 
ably seen  more  progress  than  all  the  others  combined. 
Forces,  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  discovered,  tamed 
and  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  progress.  Each  has  grown 
world  wide,  till  today  the  Hindoo  of  India  ministers  to  the 
refined  tastes  of  Europe,  and  is  in  turn  served  by  the  skill 
of  America. 

Nor  has  our  country  been  behind  in  this  movement. 
Under  a  system  of  business  the  most  intricately  worked 
out,  the  most  intense,  the  most  economic,  we  have  been 
striding  forward  till  now  of  the  four  great  commercial 
nations  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  which  shows  a 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favor.  From  three  hundred  mil- 
lions in  1896  it  rose  to  six  hundred  millions  in  1900,  and 
Still  the  tide  of  international  trade  supremacy  bears  us  on- 
ward. It  would  not,  I  think,  be  to  much  to  say  that  of  all 
the  earth,  we  are  the  most  progressive  and  the  best  equip- 
ped. 

But  not  yet  have  we   realized  that   for   which  the  world 
I  has  prayed,  that  which    is  necessary   for   a  happy  people. 
Disorganization,  contention,    and   strife   milk   us  on  every 
'hand.     For   hundreds,    aye,  thousands  of  years,  men  have 
t  lived  and  moved  and  thought  and   died ;    and  yet  the  world 
ihas  not  yet  been  able  to  develop  a  system  that  will  guaran- 
tee to  an  honest  laborer  a   comfortable    life  and  ample  and 
honorable  protection  to  his  loved  ones  after  his  death.     Not 
yet  have  we  freed  ourselves  from  our  animal  characteristics. 
Like  wild  beasts,  men,  men  of  intelligence,  men  of  thought 
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and  men  of  heart,  fight  for  the  perishable  things  of  earth. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  wel-fare  of 
our  people,  in  the  name  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  pro- 
gressive age,I  ask  you  if  it  be  not  time  that  this  be  ended. 

There  Can  be  but  one  way  to  end  it.  There  must  be  a 
more  perfect  organisation  of  the  Wealth  producing  forces. 
The  problem  of  industrial  life  is  to  bring  these  forces, 
labor,  brains,  and  capital — into  harmonious  co-operation^ 

Within  each  of  these  we  have  learned  the  power  of  com- 
bination. Money  has  concentrated  itself  into  banks;  labor 
into  unions;  brains  into  Universities,  and  each  has  been 
beneficial.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Still  these  elements 
war  with  each  other.  The  last  step  must  be  taken,  and 
the  three  must  be  brought  into  a  system  where  each  does 
the  highest  service  for  itself  by  doing  service  for  all.  In 
the  light  of  modern  thought  it  is  dawning  upon  man  that 
he  can  serve  himself  best  by  serving  his  neighbor  best. 
The  ideal  of  the  great  teacher  Christ  is  being  realized. 

Money  within  itself  is  a  dead  thing.  It  is  useful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  used  to  supply  the  Wants  of  man;  labor  is 
useful  only  when  it  produces  that  which  meets  the  needs 
of  man,  and  most  useful  when  it  is  most  productive. 
Genius — business  ability— must  manifest  itself  in  uplifting 
humanity,  else  nature  hath  brought  a  great  son  in  vain. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  present  organization,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve any  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  world;  but  this  I 
dare  assent,  there  must  be  union,  combination,  organiza- 
tion of  these  three  discordant  elements,  if  a  man  is  to  rise 
to  his  highest  hopes*  This  warfare  must  be  ended  for- 
ever. 

For  now  one  hundred  years,  a  people's  Government,  we 
have  blazed  the  Way  for  the  world.  Since  the  stormy  day 
of  its  birth,  this  young  giant  has  been  the  captain  of  ihe 
vanguard  of  prosperity;  and  now  having  recognized  its 
need,  the  world  turns  to  us  for  aid.  It  is  ours  to  work  out 
the  last  great  problem  of  human  life— M0ses4ike  to  lead 
our  race  out  of  bondage. 
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I  have  stood  on  a  Mountain  top  at  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  night.  Deep  and  awful  was  the  stillness  around  me. 
Just  as  the  gloom  was  setting  down  over  my  very  soul,  I 
glanced  away  through  a  long  gap  to  the  East.  There  I 
saw  angels  of  light  dance  on  the  feathery  edge  of  a  cloud, 
and  bright  rosy  rays  came  pouring  down  the  gangway  of 
heaven  husting  the  one  upon  the  other,  till  the  shadows, 
Daphue  like,  fled  away  over  the  hill-tops  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  bosom  of  the  retreating  West.  So  it  is.  The 
world  has  been  held  in  the  galling  bonds  of  a  defective  in- 
dustrial system  but  at  last  has  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  better  things*  Now  it  is  waiting,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  him,  who  with  the  strength  of  a  God-man,  shall 
lift  it  up  to  a  higher  and  wider  life.  He  will  come,  and 
with  high  hopes  for  our  own  country  I  look  forward  to  see 
him  the  highest  product  of  this  the  greatest  people  on 
earth.  The  genius  of  the  race  that  has  solved  the  political 
problem  will  work  this  out. 

No  child's  play  this.  As  our  heroes  of  old  carved  their 
way  to  fame's  eternal  camping  ground;  so  these,  if  they 
are  to  be  heroes  indeed,  must  do  the  labors  of  exalted  man- 
hood. But  they  will  do  it;  and  having  it  done  Will  receive 
the  thanks  and  honor  of  an  Uplifted  world* 

We  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  honor  our  poli- 
tical and  religious  reformers.  When  the  final  roll  of 
honor  shall  be  made  up,  you  will  find  there  along  side  the 
Caesars,  Luthers,  and  Washingtons,  the  names  of  these 
Industrial  Reformers  that  are  to  be.  WheU  that  day  shall 
come,  in  which,  as  that  honest  old  Scotchman  Andrew 
Carniege  has  already  taught  us,  man  shall  think  it  dishon- 
orable to  die  rich,  and  shall  hold  himself  the  trustee  of 
God  for  humanity,  when  man  shall  no  longer  SUatch  the 
bread  from  his  brothers  mouth  to  moulder  lh  his  own 
hand, but  all  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  each  aiding 
and  being  aided  by  the  other,  the  millenium  will  already 
have  come,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God  will  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  consummation  of  the  brotherhood  6f  mall. 
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Then  shall  we  do  honor  to  him  who  shall  have  developed 
a  system  that  has  brought  to  perfection  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth. 

For  with  wealth  a  man  buys  a  coat  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness; with  wealth  he  builds  a  home,  the  Temple  of  his 
family  altar;  with  wealth  he  furnishes  it  with  refining-  in- 
fluences, with  music,  with  art,  and  with  literature;  with 
wealth  he  builds  cities  and  rail  roads  to  connect  them; 
with  wealth  he  supports  schools  and  establishes  Universi- 
ties; with  wealth  he  builds  churches,  costly  and  grand, 
where,  as  the  music  rolls  soft  as  the  dim  mystic  light,  his 
soul  rises  to  God,  the  giver  and  sanctifier  of  every  earthly 
thing.  I  would  not  underestimate  the  higher  parts  of 
man,  his  intellect,  or  his  spirit;  but  material  comforts  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  these.  And  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  a  country  undeveloped,  a  mind  longing  for 
things  unsatisfied,  a  man  unhoused,  a  woman  unclothed, 
or  a  child  unfed,  we  shall  count  that  man  blessed,  from 
whose  genius  shall  be  born  a  system,  whose  power  and 
purpose  it  is  to  satisfy  the   wants  of  humanity. 


THE  MISSION  OF   THE  TEACHER. 

AN   ADDRESS   BEFORE   THE   TEACHERS'   ASSEMBLY. 
BY   F.    P.    VENABLE. 

//T  magnify  my  office,"  These  were  the  triumphant 
1  words  of  a  man  who  had  turned  from  a  career  prom- 
ising  much  of  preferment  and  gain,  to  take  up  one 
which  involved  toil  and  privation  and  personal  danger  and 
suffering.  Instead  of  the  brilliant  lawyer  and  public  citi- 
zen which  he  might  have  been,  he  had  spent  his  strength 
as  an  humble  preacher  of  the  truth,  a  teacher  of  those 
who  lay  in  darkness,  and  judged  by  all  ordinary  standards 
his  life  was  a  failure.  But  he  rises  above  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  surroundings,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  his 
work,  the  apparently  scant  success,  and  cries  with  magnif- 
icent confidence,  bred  of  a  belief  in  the  value  of  his  work. 
"I  magnify  my  office."  Paul  had  taken  the  right  perspec- 
tive of  his  work  and  seen  things  truly  and  in  their  just 
proportion.  The  judgment  of  the  centuries  reverses  that 
of  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  time  and  makes  it  clear  that 
his  was  the  grandest  work  of  all  the  ages  and  he  himself 
no  weakling,  no  mad  enthusiast,  but  one  of  the  freest,  tru- 
est and  most  useful  of  mankind. 

My  fellow  teachers,  I  do  not  propose  this  evening  to 
weary  you  with  mere  platitudes  about  your  work  nor  to 
indulge  in  a  complacent  summing  up  of  the  many  excellen- 
cies of  your  profession.  Such  self-laudation  on  our  part 
would  ill  befit  so  high  a  calling  and  rather  prove  that  we 
had  not  magnified  but  mistaken  our  office. 

But  I  purpose  pleading  for  a  proper  perspective,  a  juster 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  and  proportion  of  things.  I 
know  that  I  speak  to  some  who  are  bowed  down  with  dis- 
couragement and  the  sense  of  failure;  who  feel  that  their 
labors  are  not  measured  justly  by  the  world's  standard; 
who  struggle  not  only  with  a  lack  of  appreciation  but  wage 
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a  bitter  and  sometimes  a  losing-  warfare  against  poverty 
and  want.  The  years  pass  and  the  blosssom  and  the  flow- 
er of  life  fade  and  no  return  seems  brought  to  us  for  all 
our  strivings.  Oh,  my  brother  and  my  sister,  in  this  sum- 
mertime between  the  months  of  our  labors,  let  us  strive  for 
a  juster  perspective  of  our  work,  a  truer  knowledge  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  should  be,  and  through  the  el- 
bow-touch of  fellow  soldiers  take  heart  of  hope  for  the 
months  or  years  that  may  lie  before  us. 

Among  the  false  standars  by  which,  we  and  our  work 
are  most  often  measured  is  that  of  the  money  value.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  should  be  appealed  to.  The  glit- 
tering coin  has  been  the  arbiter  of  value  for  so  long  in  this 
slow  learning  world  that  it  seems  impossible  for  it  to  under- 
stand how  the  riches  of  the  world  may  fail  to  out-balance 
one  common  possession  of  us  all  which  some  handle  care- 
lessly, and  the  very  existence  of  which  is  denied  by  others 
— so  intangible,  useless  and  valueless  does  it  seem.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  the  money  standard  is  to  be  despised 
as  valueless.  It  has  its  appropriate  place  and  we  are  for- 
ced often  to  appeal  to  it,  but  the  proper  perspective  must 
be  .maintained  and  the  penny  must  not  be  held  so  close  to 
the  eye  as  to  dwarf  the  stature  of  a  man,  blind  us  to  the 
glories  of  a  sun,  or  hide  from  us  some  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  God's  kingdom.  The  choice  is  put  to  many  of  us;  Will 
you  use  your  knowledge  or  your  training  so  as  to  secure  for 
yourself  ease  of  living,  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  poor 
and  a  taste  of  those  pleasures  which  wealth  can  brings  or 
will  you  struggle  on,  underpaid  and  unappreciated, 
poorly  clothed  and  fed,  sometimes  with  the  heavy  burden 
of  seeing  those  whom  you  love  and  whom  it  is  your  pride  to 
support,  deprived  of  simple  pleasures  or  even  actual  neces- 
sities, suffering  all  of  this  for  the  sake  of  some  high-strung, 
perhaps  mistaken,  ideal  of  service.  Are  there  not  great 
things  to  be  accomplished  by  wealth?  Is  there  not  in  this 
also,  great  service  for  humanity?  Such  questions  as  these 
we  ask  ourselves  and    I  can  find  in  my  heart  no  word  of 
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blame  for  those  who  yield  and  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  higher  calls.  Often  they  still  do  good  service 
and  are  not  lost  in  the  ease  of  the  lessened  struggle.  Some- 
times the  softer,  easier  life  robs  them  of  all  high  endeavor 
right  and  noble  serving. 

Do  not  misuderstand  me.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hife  and  often  the  hire  is  far  from  worthy  of  the  laborer. 
If  it  should  come  about  that  the  laborer  is  appreciated  at 
more  nearly  his  true  value,  the  higher  reward  is  his  by 
right  of  service, 

But  I  insist  upon  it,  the  point  of  view  should  be  one  of 
duty  and  of  service  and  not  one  of  money  and  of  ease.  The 
question  one  should  put  to  himself  is  rather  where  and  how 
can  I  make  the  best  use  of  my  one  poor  talent,  or  of  my 
five,  which  some  day  shall  be  required  of  me  with  interest 
— how  can  I  be  of  the  greatest  service,  rather  than  how  can 
I  earn  the  largest  number  of  dollars?  Neither  you  nor  I 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  easy  to  look  at  our  lives 
from  this  standpoint.  It  is  not  easy— it  is  very  hard — but 
it  is  the  truest  and  manliest  view.  Even  this  blind  old 
world  wakes  up  to  that  at  times  and  recognizes  in  some 
humble,  self-denying  man  or  woman,  who  "hath  done 
what  she  could,"  its  noblest  and  its  best.  See  the  honor 
that  is  being  done  in  these  days  and  in  this  State  to  Calvin 
IL  Wiley  because  he  loved  the  children  of  the  State  and 
labored  for  them  without  thought  of  reward,  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  today  reaches  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  children  till  none  need  be  without  light. 
Mankind  delight  to  honor  a  Iyiebig,  who  gave  to  the  world 
his  great  discoveries  and  refused  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
might  so  easily  have  been  his  own.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
I  would  rather  be  instrumental  in  moulding  one  human 
mind,  in  training  one  strdng  bf  ain  to  use  its  God-given 
powers,  in  loosing  the  shackles  of  ignorance  that  bound 
one  hopeless  prisoner,  in  leading  one  child  upward  to  the 
light,  than  to  earn  thousands  by  some  discovery,  or  merely 
heap  up  in  any  way  piles  of  metal,  even  though  it  be  silver 
or  gold. 
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Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginnings,  my  friends. 
this  question  by  the  touchstone   of  a  mother's 
false  glittering  stuff  that  is  not  gold  can  deceive  t 
What  would  that  first  and  best  of  all  teachers,  a  tn 
ed  mother,  take  in  exchange  for  the  right  teachii 
little  one  who  stands  at   her  knee?     Would  she 
weigh  it  against  any  amount  of  money  or  ease  or 
Could  you  bribe  her  by  any  gift  to  leave  that  little 
taught?     And  she  is  but  the  type  of  the  true  teac 
loves  his  work  and  is  proud  of  it  and  is  not  merely 
for  his  hire,  though  hire  is  necessary  and  good  hir< 
pleasant. 

When  the  penny  is  withdrawn   from   the   eye 
money  value  sinks  out  of  view,  the  teacher  stands  i 
sometimes  at  the  vision  of  the  great  issues  of  1  i 
are  placed  in  his  hands,  the  making  or  the  marring 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  divine  image,  bestowed  upoi 
far-off  Eden. 

Do  I  magnify  my  office?     Rather   let  me  ask,  cat 
nify  my  office  by  any  words  or  comparisons  when  o 
this  sublime  view  of  the  training  of  a  human  m 
you  will  but  take  this  view,  I  hold  that  there  is  mi 
to  bring  comfort  amidst  great  discouragement. 
us  doubtless  feel  that  our  facilities  are  altogether 
quate  for  the  best  work,  our  surroundings  unconge* 
tasks  too  heavy  and  our  pay  too  little.     Perhaps  v 
ourselves  fitted  for  higher  things  and  that  the  w<> 
not  place  the  proper  estimate  upon  us.     These   thi'i 
be  true  or  they  may  not,  but  certainly  the  broodi 
them  brings  no  happiness,  and  the  only  road  to  li; 
is  in  doing  our  present  duty  thoroughly  and  wo 
your  pleasure  should  be  that  of  the  perfect  work;: 
finishes  to  the   highest  polish  that  portion  of   tn 
cathedra],  which  it  is  his  crown  of  rejoicing   to  • 
he  has  been  thought  worthy   to  build,  even  thoug 
his  labor  and  his  life  into  the  polishing  of  but   >n« 
stones,  leaving   to  the  Great  Architect  the  assign.! 
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rfcs  and  the  harmonizing-  of  the  whole  into  its  won- 

tntnetry.     The  cathedral  would  not  be  complete 

the  stone  he  spent  bis  life  in  polishing.     It  may 

been  the   corner-stone  nor  the  key-stone  of  the 

t  is  enough  to  know  that  it  was  needed,  and  it  will 

rious  thought  that  the  work  was  well  done. 

ature  does  not  lack  for  accounts  of  teachers  who 

us  magnified  their  office.     I  need  scarcely  remind 

rates,  of  Epictetus,  of  Froebel — the  lover  of  chil- 

i  of  Thomas  Arnold — the  great  master  of  Rugby, 

here  have  been  countless  others   as  to  whom   the 

f  history  have  been  silent,  but  whose  lives  have 

•The  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused 
;d  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense." 
Long  to  that 

"choir  invisible 
)f  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
minds  made  better  by  their  presence:  live 
-  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
i  deeds  of  daring-  rectitude,  in  scorn 

r  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
i  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
id  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 
3  vaster  issues." 

,v  one  such,  the  teacher  of  my  youth,  and,  next  to 

vii  father,  the  model  and  inspiration  of  my  own  life 

v  her.     "Words  have  scant  meaning,"  and  they  do 

.  easily  for  me  as  I  attempt  to  describe  to  you  my 

id  revered  master.     He  was  every  inch  a  man,  erect 

erly,  for  he  had  fought  bravely  for  his  country. 

ed  a  quiet  dignity   and   a   thoughtful   gravity,  to 

which   into  an   affectionate   smile  was  one  of  our 

zed   rewards.     Himself  the  very  soul  of  truth  and 

:  taught  us  to  scorn  all  lies  and  subterfuge.     Im- 

d  malice  found  no  harbor  in  his  heart  nor  ever 

into   his  words.     Firm  in  the  maintenance  of  law, 
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just  in  all  his  dealings,  merciful  where  mercy  best  con- 
served the  ends  of  justice,  we  feared  his  anger,  but  loved 
him  for  his  truth.  Is  it  strange  that  the  gracious,  memory 
of  such  a  man  should  linger  in  the  hearts  of  his  old  boys? 
Can  the  influence  of  such  a  character  upon  the  plastic 
young  minds  brought  into  contact  with  it  ever  be  fully 
traced  or  estimated.  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  sweetest 
guerdons  which  the  years  have  brought  me  has  been  the 
kindly  smile  granted  me  by  this,  my  dear  old  teacher,  now 
crowned  with  whitened  hair,  the  old  man's  crown  of  glory, 
when  I  have  brought  to  him  for  his  approval  such  few  suc- 
cesses of  my  life  as  I  hoped  were  worthy,  And  each  time 
has  come  back  to  me  the  vision  of  the  little  old  school  house, 
and  the  small  urchin  standing  before  the  teacher's  desk, 
with  slateall  covered  with  laboriously  scrawled  examples, 
waiting  hopefully  for  the  same  smile  which  was  the  signal 
of  success  and  of  release  for  home.  And  so,  some  day, 
must  we  all  stand,  with  slates  most  painfully  wrought 
over,  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  wait  for  his 
glorious  smile  and  the  glad  reward:  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant". 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  one  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  University  finished  his  course,  having  fought 
the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  I  refer  to  Professor 
John  Manning.  Many  of  you  knew  the  grandly  simple 
character  of  this  man,  his  nobility  of  soul  and  perfect 
courtesy.  One  of  the  truest  and  most  tender  hearted  of 
men  he  was  a  rarely  perfect  teacher.  He  loved  his  stu- 
dents. They  were  his  "boys."  He  gave  freely  of  his 
learning  and  of  his  strength  to  teach  them.  His  great 
heart  went  out  to  them  in  their  troubles.  He  was  their 
adviser,  their  friend,  their  helper,  and  in  the  end  he  gave 
his  life  for  them.  He  sought  no  gain,  accumulated  no 
wealth.  He  scorned  all  lies,  hypocrisies  and  petty  mean- 
nesses and  taught  his  students  to  do  so.  He  followed  these 
young  men  with  the  keenest  interest  out  into  the  busy 
jostling  world,  rejoiced  in  their  successes  and  sympathized 
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with  them  when  they  suffered  from  the  "world's  rude  buf- 
ferings." 

Was  the  career  of  this  teacher  a  failure,  whose  life  and 
teachings  had  served  to  mould  and  strengthen  the  charac- 
ter of  hundreds  of  young-  men  and  through  them  to  elevate 
a  great  profession  and  a  great  State,  because  its  cash  value 
seemed  to  be  represented  by  a  few  thousands  of  insurance 
money?  I  pity  the  man  who  can  think  such  a  thought, 
one  so  blinded  by  the  "glitter  of  the  guinea,"  so  besotted 
with  the  greed  of  gain  that  he  cannot  truly  measure  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  such  a  life.  The  poor  whom  he 
had  helped,  the  pupils  whom  he  had  taught  and  befriend- 
ed, the  friends  who  knew  and  loved  him,  the  strangers  who 
had  but  heard  of  him  yet  respected  him;  all  these,  number- 
ing hundreds  and  thousands  throughout  this  broad  State, 
bowed  in  sorrow  when  the  news  of  his  death  came,  and 
paused  awhile  to  do  him  reverence. 

"I  would  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
And  may  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Herein,  my  friends,  lies  your  exceeding  great  reward. 
To  drive  away  the  ignorance  and  darkness  by  your  teach- 
ing is  a  noble  work,  and,  nobly  done,  it  brings  a  grand 
reward.  How  little  will  seem  some  day  the  trials  and  dis- 
couragements, the  slanders  and  misunderstandings,  which 
once  almost  made  us  to  faint,  when,  in  the  light  of  that 
day,  we  shall  see  unrolled  before  us  the  glorious  results  of 
even  some  little  effort  at  doing  our  whole  duty.  A  sculp- 
tor models  in  the  plastic  clay  or  carves  by  sharp  incision  in 
the  yielding  stone  the  vision  of  grace  and  beauty  which 
has  filled  his  soul.  There  is  but  one  vision  however,  and 
it  stands  immobile  and  immutable  through  the  ages. 
The  painter  has  his  colored  oils  and  canvas,  and  fixing 
there  a  beautiful  conception,  leaves  it  for  generations  of 
men  to  admire.  The  teacher  deals  with  a  more  wonderful- 
ly delicate  and  receptive  material.  Plastic  young  minds 
can  be  moulded  into  nobility  and  beauty  itself.     Truth  and 
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honor  can  be  instilled  into  the  child.  The  seeds  of  great 
thoughts  can  be  planted  and  the  fruitage  is  a  grand  and 
useful  life  which  -will  influence  other  lives  through  the 
g-enerations  and  the  centuries.  The  vision  of  grace  and 
beauty  has  been  carved  in  a  warm  and  living  soul.  Per- 
haps we  have  slight  skill  in  thus  imparting  the  vision  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  there  is  much  comfort  in 
thought  that  some  hearts  may  hold  our  teachings  in  lov- 
ing remembrance  and  that  some  lives  have  been  lifted 
upwards  towards  the  light. 

Now,  as  to  this  sordid  view  of  the  money-value  of  life,  if 
the  teacher  should  in  his  own  view  of  life  relegate  the  money 
standard  to  a  subordinate  place,  it  is  also  his  duty  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  teaches  the  same  juster, 
broader  view.  Such  teaching  was  never  more  needed  than 
at  present.  The  enormous  material  development  of  our 
country  in  recent  years,  the  rush  of  our  own  State  into 
manufacturing  and  industrial  life,  into  money-making  and 
feverish  speculation,  bring  great  dangers  which  must  be 
wisely  met  or  they  will  overwhelm  us.  The  restful  peace 
and  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  life  under  the  old  conditions 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  unfailing  consideration  and 
courtesy  which  was  once  the  mark  of  every  gentleman  is 
now  spoken  of  as  "of  the  old  school,"  and  the  name  carries 
with  it  a  world  of  meaning.  Our  world  has  become  des- 
perately restless  and  is  hurrying  so  fast  to  secure  the  ever 
vanishing  dollar  that  it  cannot  stop  for  gentle  courtesy 
or  kindly  thought  of  others.  No  longer  is  a  man  "a  man 
for  a'  that,"  but  the  guinea's  stamp  is  now  the  all  sufficient 
requisite. 

In  this  hurry  to  grow  rich  our  young  men  are  hastening 
out  into  business  or  manufacturing  or  some  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions with  the  scantiest  training  with  which  they  can 
possibly  get  along.  As  for  education,  they  have  none. 
Of  the  history,  the  language,  the  literature  of  their  race, 
they  know  little  or  nothing.  The  great  past  is  practically 
a  blank  to  them  and  the  promise  of  the  future  means  noth- 
ing unless  they  can   translate  it   into   dollars   and   cents. 
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Man's  philosophy  his  high  and  noble  thoughts,  his  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
its  wonders  and  its  beauties,  unless  they  bear  upon  the 
comf  art  of  their  lives  might  as  well  be  sealed  mysteries 
still,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  It  is  the  toiling,  money- 
grubbing  present  alone  that  intercepts  and  occupies  them. 
They  have  determined  to  go  forth  with  their  muck-rakes 
and  do  not  care  whether  their  eyes  are  lifted  above  the 
little  heaps  which  they  are  gathering. 

What  a  pitiful  spending  of  man's  great  powers  of  mind 
and  soul.  Be  the  muck  pile  small  or  great,  the  best  and 
highest  powers  have  been  sacrificed  for  its  gathering  and 
the  brief  span  of  life  recklessly  thrown  away.  The  teach- 
er can  do  much  to  stem  this  tide.  Those  are  beautiful  and 
memorable  words  which  were  uttered  as  his  ideal  for  the 
University  by  its  honored  president,  Dr.  Alderman,  now 
serving  in  a  distant  state.  I  repeat  them  here  because 
they  can  be  applied  by  each  teacher  in  his  work,  and  striv- 
ing for  such  an  ideal  must  restore  a  truer  equilibrium. 

"I  have  an  ideal  for  this  University.  My  desire  would 
have  it  a  place  where  there  is  always  a  breath  of  freedom 
in  the  air;  where  a  sound  and  various  learning  is  taught 
heartily  without  sham  or  pretense;  where  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  furnish  forth  the  ideal  of  right 
living  and  true  manhood;  where  manners  are  gentle  and 
courtesies  daily  multiply  between  teacher  and  taught; 
where  all  classes  and  conditions  and  beliefs  are  welcome 
and  men  may  rise  in  earnest  striving  by  the  might  of  mer- 
it; where  wealth  is  no  prejudice  and  poverty  no  shame; 
where  honorable  labor,  even  rough  labor  of  the  hands,  is 
glorified  by  high  purpose  and  strenuous  desire  for  the 
clearer  air  and  the  larger  view;  where  there  is  a  will  to 
serve  all  high  ends  of  a  state  struggling  up  out  of  ignor- 
ance into  general  power;  where  men  are  trained  to  observe 
closely,  to  imagine  vividly,  to  reason  accurately,  and  to 
have  about  them  some  humility  and  some  toleration;  where, 
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finally,   Truth,   shining-  patiently  like  a  star,  bids  us  ad- 
vance, and  we  will  not  turn  aside." 

A  last  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you  is  that  it  is  a 
part  of  your  mission  to  set  men  free.  In  fact,  in  one  way 
or  another,  this  thought  runs  through  the  story  of  your 
striving.  Men  speak  of  political  freedom  and  patriots 
have  struggled  to  free  their  country,  but  this  kind  of  free- 
dom means  only  a  change  of  yokes  and  masters.  For  man 
must  be  governed  in  some  way  to  insure  the  public  good. 
A  constitution  is  substituted  for  autocracy;  a  many-headed 
majority  for  one  king;  a  ruler  chosen  by  the  people  for  one 
foisted  upon  them  through  some  fancied  right  or  by  sheer 
might.  But  he  who  teaches  the  truth  brings  into  the 
world  the  only  breath  of  freedom  which  it  knows,  releasing 
those  who  find  wisdom,  from  tryannies  more  enslaving  and 
degrading  than  a  mere  political  tryanny. 

Across  the  front  of  the  chief  building  of  a  great  univer- 
sity are  inscribed  the  words  of  the  Master:  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  and  no  more 
appropriate,  grander  words  could  have  been  chosen  for 
those  who  teach  and  those  who  sit  at  their  feet  to  learn. 
Teach  the  truth  and  the  slavery  of  ignorance  disappears, 
the  bondage  of  superstition  and  of  error  is  broken,  the  self- 
ishness and  narrowness  of  petty  ecclesiasticism  and  bigotry 
are  done  away.  All  of  these  together  with  all  that  de- 
grades, or  dwarfs,  or  poisons  in  any  way  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  human  liberty  shall  vanish  away  as  the 
noisome  mists  are  dispersed  by  the  rising  of  the  glorious 
sun.  Teachers  of  the  truth,  it  is  the  truth  alone  that  can 
make  men  free,  and  into  this  truth  it  is  your  high  privilege 
to  lead  them. 

And  so,  I  magnify  my  office,  and  I  love  to  think  that  I, 
too,  may  be  counted  among  the  army  of  busy  workers  whose 
loving  service  is  the  uplifting  of  a  world. 
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I£x-president  Alderman,  in  giving-  his  ideal  for  North 

Carolina's  University,  said  first:    "My  desire  would  have  it 

A  Breath  of    a  place  where  there  is  always  a  breath   of 

Freedom.  freedom  in  the  air."  Had  he  been  at  the  last 
commencement  the  tact  would  have  been  borne  in  upon 
him  that  his  ideal  is  being  realized. 

Never  before  since  our  acquaintance  with  the  University 
has  there  been  so  much  free-thinking  and  free-speech, 
though  it  has  always  been  noted  for  that.  The  speeches 
by  the  members  of  the  graduating-  class  were  not  all  laden 
with  laudation  of  our  native  state  and  her  people;  the 
truth  was  told,  and  was  heard  without  objection,  because 
it  was  the  truth.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  in  present- 
ing the  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  urged  them  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  defend  the  thoughts  which  God  had 
given  them. 
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We  believe  it  is  the  beginning-  of  a  new  era  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State — an  age  in  which  ignorance  shall  be  ex- 
pelled and  each  one  shall  think  for  himself.  And  it  is 
time  that  such  were  the  case.  Too  long-  have  the  people 
of  the  State  been  getting  their  opinions  either  by  borrow- 
ing- or  inheriting  them.  From  the  politicians  they  g-ot 
their  political  opinions;  from  the  preacher  their  religious 
beliefs. 

The  day  cannot  come  too  quickly  when  the  people  shall 
be  bold  enoug-h  to  think  and  act  for  themselves;  when 
Doctor  Alderman's  ideal  for  the  University  shall  be  the 
ideal  for  the  State;  when  every  one  shall  breathe  into  his 
lung-s  a  breath  of  freedom— freedom  in  religious  belief,  in 
political  opinion,  in  education — in  all  things. 

*  * 

"With  this  issue  the  present  board  of  editors  ceases  to  be 
connected  with  the  Magazine.  We  have  given  you  as 
p  .  w  d  good  a  publication  as  we  were  able.  We 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  when  com- 
pared with  other  volumes,  ours  has  been  almost  a  failure. 
But  we  repeat  that  you  have  had  the  best  we  were  able 
to  give.  An  examination  of  our  Prospectus  will  reveal 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  we  promised  some  things  there 
which  we  did  not  give.  The  fault  was  not  ours.  Contri- 
butions were  promised  us  early  last  fall  which  we  tried  to 
obtain  every  month  during  the  year,  but  failed. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  associate 
editors — some  of  them — for  their  helping-  hand  at  all  times 
when  they  could  be  serviceable.  And  to  many  members  of 
the  faculty  he  is  under  great  obligations.  At  all  times 
when  called  upon,  and  many  times  voluntarily,  they  have 
been  unfailingly  kind  and  helpful  to  him.  Without  their 
assistance  and  advice  he  would  long-  ago  have  given  up  in 
despair.  To  many  of  the  students  he  is  likewise  indebted 
for  assistance  in  various  ways, 

We  would  bespeak  the  same  kind  treatment  for  our  sue- 
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cessor.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  student  of  the  University 
to  aid  him  in  publishing  their  magazine. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  unmerited  honor  bestowed 
upon  us,  nevertheless  it  is  with  no  feeling-  of  reluctance 
that  we  lay  aside  our  pen. 
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PROGRAMME  OP  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT,  WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE  5,  1901,  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

I. 

PRAYER. 

Right  Reverend  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  D.D. 
II. 

THESES    AND    ORATIONS    BY    CANDIDATES     EOR    THE    BACCA- 
LAUREATE  DEGREES. 

Eben  Alexander,  Jr.     Hippocrates. 

Joseph  Emery  Avent.     State  Relation  to  Suffrage. 

Neill  Robert  Blackman.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Prices 
in  North  Carolina. 

Bayard  Urquhart  Brooks.  Some  Objections  to  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads. 

Philip  Hall  Busbee.  The  Electoral  System  and  the 
Presidency. 

Edward  Barham  Cobb.  The  Economic  Value  of  Combi- 
nations of  Capital. 

Palmer  Cobb.  The  Parable  of  the  Three  Rings  in  Les- 
sing's  Nathan  der  Weise. 

Charles  Paul  Coble.  Individualism  as  a  World  Move- 
ment. 

James  Robert  Conley.     The  Educational  Ideals  of  Milton. 

James  Sion  Cook.  John  Marshall's  Influence  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Calvin  Duvall  Cowles,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Guilford  College,  1900. 
The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals. 

Bayard  Thurman  Cowper.     The  Formation  of  our  Union. 
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Royall  Oscar  Eugene  Davis.     The  Theory  of  Electro- 
lytic Dissociation  and  some  of  its  Applications. 

William  Davis.     Shall  the  United  States  Build  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal? 

John  Christoph  Blucher  Ehringhaus.     The  Personality 
of  Shakespeare. 

Richard  Lindsay  Ellington,  A.B.,  Guilford  College,  1900. 
Action  and  Reaction  in  the  Business  World. 

Archibald  Wright  Graham.     Tbe  Trust:  Its  Evils  and 
Remedy. 

Emmet  Carlyle  Gudger.     The  Relation  of  Government 
to  Forestry. 

James  King   Hall.       The   Final   Emancipation  of   the 
Southern  Negro. 

Arthur  Worth  Hardin.     The  Individual  and  the  Corpor- 
ation. 

Wilton  Daniel  Harrington.     The  Argument  for  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads. 

John  Lory  Harris.     Expansion  and   its  Commercial  Ad- 
vantages. 

-  Andrew  Allgood  Holmes.  The  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical Distribution  and  Occurrence  of  Bauxite,  an  Ore  of 
Aluminium. 

Robert  Franklin  Jenkins.     Slavery  in  America. 

Luren  Thomas  Johnson.     Conservatism  versus  Progress. 

Seaton  Gales  Lindsay.     College  Education  for  Business 
Men. 

Claude  Robertson  Mclver.      Compulsory  School  Atten- 
dance in  North  Carolina. 

Metrah  Makely,  Jr.     The  Code  of  Honor. 

John  Gerald  Murphy.      The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge. 

William  Alexander  Murphy.     The  Grail  Myth:  Its  His- 
tory and  Interpretation. 

Nathanael   Gross   Newman,    A.B.,   Elon  College,   1891. 
The  Place  of  Feeling  in  Religion. 

Frank  Bisaner  Rankin.     Messiah  in  Isaiah. 
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John  Wesley  Roberts,  Ph. B.,  Elon  College,  1893.  The 
Motives  and  Methods  of  the  Present  Educational  Move- 
ment in  North  Carolina. 

Aldert  Smedes  Root.     The  Education  of  Women. 

Clarence  Albert  Shore.  Natural  Selection  as  a  Factor 
in  Evolution. 

Benjamin  Smith  Skinner.  The  Business  Man  as  a  Cit- 
izen. 

Wesley  Bethel  Speas.  Literature  and  the  Wesleyan 
Movement. 

Nathaniel  Cooper  Starke.  An  Analysis  of  the  Concep- 
tion of  God  in  Isaiah. 

Luke  Leary  Stevens.  The  Moral  Element  in  Early 
Judaism. 

William  McLelland  Stevenson.  Some  Character  Types 
in  Southern  Fiction. 

Plummer  Stewart.     Criminal  Intent. 

John  Frank  Stokes,  Compulsory  Education  in  North 
Carolina. 

Orlando  Hobson  Sumpter. 

Wiley  Hampton  Swift.     The  Organization  of  Capital. 

David  Maxwell  Swink.  The  State  Idea;  Its  Develop- 
ment. 

Kenneth  Bayard  Thigpen.  Organization,  the  Principle 
of  Life. 

Dorman  Steele  Thompson.     The  Opportunity  of  a  State. 

John  William  Turrentine.  The  Wide-spread  Occurrence 
of  Degeneration  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Kingsland  Van  Winkle.  By-laws  of  Municipal  Corpor- 
ations. 

Herman  Weil.     The  Iron  Industry  of  the  South. 

Emmett  Clive  Willis.     The  Man  and  the  Trust. 

III. 

THESES  BY  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGRE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Alfred  Rives  Berkeley,  A.B.,  1900.  The  Civic  Ideal  in 
English  Poetry. 
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Benjamin  Benson  Lane,  A.B.,  1899.  The  Novel  and  the 
Drama. 

James  Edward  Latta,  Ph.B.,  1899.     Ether  Dynamics. 

David  Preston  Parker,  A.B.,  1900.  Homer:  His  Real 
Work. 

IV. 

THESES  BY  CADIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Archibald  Henderson,  A.B.,  1898,  A.M.,  1899.  The 
Cone  of  the  Normals  for  Centre  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second 
Degree. 

James  Edward  Mills,  A.B.,  Davidson,  1896,  A.M.,  Dav- 
idson, 1900.     The  Heat  of  Evaporation. 

V. 

ORATIONS. 

Individualism   as    a   World    Movement.       Charles   Paul 
Coble. 
-The  Man  and  the  Trust.     Emmett  Clive  Willis. 
The  Opportunity  of  a  State.     Dorman  Steele  Thompson. 
The  Organization  of  Capital.     Wiley  Hampton  Swift. 

VI. 

ADDRESS. 

James  Hampton  Kirkland,  L<L.D. 
VII. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  Holt  Medal.     R.  N.  Duffy. 

The  Hume  Medal.     h.  h.  Stevens. 

The  Hill  Prize.     E,  D.  Sallenger. 

The  Harris  Prize.     E.  G.  Alexander  and  J.  K.  Hall 

The  Greek  Prize.     J.  R.  Giles. 

The  Worth  Prize.     D.  M.  Swink. 
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The  Debaters'  Prize.  S.  J.  Everett  and  E.  D.  Sallenger. 
The  Bradham  Prize.     J.  M.  Cutchins,  Jr. 
The  Mangum  Medal.     D.  S.  Thompson. 

VIII. 

the;  president's  report. 
IX. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Greek:  Hall,  J.  K.,  Kerley,  A.  C,  Moses,  S.  W.,  Thig- 
pen,  K.  B. 

Latin:  Conley,  J.  R.,  Davis,  W.,  Hall,  J.  K.,  Moses,  S. 
W.,  Thigpen,  K.  B, 

German:  Cobb,  P.,  Moses,  S.  W.,  Shore,  C.  A. 

French:  Cobb,  P.,  Moses,  S.  W.,  Stevens,  L.  h. 

English:  Ehringhaus,  J.  C.  B.,  Stokes,  J.  F. 

Physics:  Jenkins,  R.  F.,  Swink,  D.  M. 

Chemistry:  Davis,  R.  O.  E. 

Biology:  Shore,  C.  A.,  Turrentine,  J.  W. 

Geology:  Gudger,  E.  C. 

Pedagogy:  Avent,  J.  E-,  Conley,  J.  R.,  Skinner,  B.  S., 
Swift,  W.  H. 

*    X. 

Address  by  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  D.D. 

XI. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE,  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Presented  by  Professor  Eben  Alexander. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
Eben  Alexander,  Jr. 
Joseph  Emery  Avent,  {cum  laude. ) 
Philip  Hall  Busbee,  {cum  laude.) 
Charles  Paul  Coble,  {cum  laude.) 
James  Sion  Cook. 
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Calvin  Duvall  Cowles,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Guilford,  1900. 

Bayard  Thurman  Cowper. 

John  Christoph  Blucher  Ehringhaus,(czwz  laude.) 

Archibald  Wright  Graham. 

Emmet  Carlyle  Gudger,  {magna  cum  laude.) 

James  King  Hall,  (magna  cum  laude.) 

Wilton  Daniel  Harrington. 

Metrah  Makely,  Jr. 

William  Alexander  Murphy,  {cum  laude.) 

Nathanael  Gross  Newman,  A.B.,  Elon,  1891. 

Prank  Bisaner  Rankin. 

William  McLelland  Stevenson. 

Kenneth  Bayard  Thigpen. 

Presented  by  Professor  Joshua  Walker  Gore. 

Bachelors  of  Philosophy. 

Edward  Barham  Cobb. 

Palmer  Cobb,  (magna  cum  laude.) 

James  Robert  Conley. 

Royall  Oscar  Eugene  Davis. 

William  Davis. 

Arthur  Worth  Hardin. 

John  Lory  Harris. 

Robert  Franklin  Jenkins. 

Luren  Thomas  Johnson. 

Seaton  Gales  Lindsay. 

Claude  Robertson  Mclver. 

John  Wesley  Roberts,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  Elon,  1893. 

Benjamin  Smith  Skinner. 

Nathaniel  Cooper  Starke. 

Luke  Leary  Stevens,  (cum  laude.) 

John  Frank  Stokes. 

Wiley  Hampton  Swift,  (magna  cum  laude.) 

Dorman  Steele  Thompson,  (magna  cum  laude.) 

John  William  Turrentine,  (cum  laude.) 

Emmett  Clive  Willis. 
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Presented  by  Professor  Charles  IJaskerville. 
Bachelors  of  Science. 
Neill  Robert  Blackman,  {cum  laude.) 
Baird  Urquhart  Brooks. 

Robert  Lindsay  Ellington,  A.B.,  Guilford,  1900. 
Andrew  Allgood  Holmes. 
John  Gerald  Murphy. 
Aldert  Smedes  Root. 

Clarence  Albert  Shore,  (magna  cum  laude.) 
Wesley  Bethel  Speas. 
David  Maxwell  Swink,  {cum  laude.) 
Herman  Weil. 

Presented  by  Associate  Professor  Thomas  Ruffin. 

Bachelors  of  Laws. 

Plummer  Stewart. 
Orlando  Hobson  Sumpter. 
King-stand  Van  Winkle. 

Presented  by  Professor  Kemp  Plummer  Battle. 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Alfred  Rives  Berkeley,  A.B.,  1900. 
Benjamin  Benson  Lane,  A.B.,  1899. 
James  Edward  Latta,  Ph.B.,  1899. 
David  Preston  Parker,  A.B.,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  President. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

Archibald  Henderson,  A.B.,  1898,  A.M.,  1899. 
James  Edward    Mills,     A.B.,    Davidson,    1896, 
A.M.,  Davidson,  1900. 

XII. 

THE  BENEDICTION. 
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